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^ PREFACE 

In his opening speedi at the trial in Nuremberg of the 
'^ajor Gennaii war criminab Sir Hartley Shaweross, Chief 
Prosecutor for Great Britain and Korthem Ireland, said this; 

ApologisU for defeated nations are sometimes able to play 
upon the sympathy and rnagnaninuiy of thdr victors^ so 
that the true facts^ never authoritativdy recorded, become 
obscured and forgotten. One has ordy to rccal] the circum- 
stances following upon the ia^t World War to see the dangers 
to which, in the absence of any authoritative judicial pro¬ 
nouncement, a tolerant or a credutous people Is exposed. With 
the passage of lime the former tend to cEscotmt^ perhaps 
because of their very horror, the stories of aggression and 
atrocity that may be handed do\^Tk j and the latter* the credu¬ 
lous, misled by perhaps fimadcal and perhaps dishonest propa¬ 
gandists, come to believe that U was not they but their 
opponents who v^erc guilty of that which they would themselves 
condemn. And so we believe that this Tribunal acting* as we 
know it will act notwithstanding Its appointment by the 
victorious Powers* with complete and judicial objectivity, wdl 
provide a contemporary touchstone and w authoritative and 
impartial record to which future historians may turn for truth 
and future politicians for wamingi 

As everyone knows* the * authoritative judidai pronounce* 
ment" of which Sir Hartley spoke has been given. There have 
been numerous other war crime trials^ the proceedings of 
which have been published and are there for all to read. But 
many have no time to do so* and many would not wish to if 
■ they had. 

*• 1^ the Bnlhh Zom pf OcciipaE™i in Gcmaany kJpii£, 356 ww crime 
wrir held involvizi^ mere iliu ],oap wk crimmal*. The Judge Advocate 
Geoeral of Lhe Su Hcniy GCIVO, KCB, KBE, QC, who 

waj bead of ibc Umicd Kingdom Nadotml QDice of ibe United NAtiqm War 
Grimes C^mmiiialon rcapocdblc fnr the trial pf all memy wmr crimioali 
brought before Britnb Military CoiiTtL 
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PREPACS 


This book is intended to provide the ordinary reader with 
a truthful and accurate account of many of these German 
war crimes. It has been compiled from the evidence given 
^T»fj the documents produced at various war-crimc triab, 
and from statements made by eye-witnesses of war crimes 
to competent war-crime investigation commissions in the 
countries where they were committed. 

For their kind offices in obtaining acce^ for me to sources 
of official information in their respective oountfics, my 
grateful thanks are due to His Excellency Monsieur Reni 
Massigli, GCVO, KEE, the French Ambassador; His 
ExceUency Monsieur le Marquis du Parc Locmaria, CVO, 
the Belgian Ambassador; and Doctor D. V. StikkcTj Ambas^ 
sador for the Netherlands. 

I am also greatly iudebted to Violette X«ecoq, now Mad¬ 
ame Rongicr-Leccxi, for permission to reproduce some of her 
remarkable sketches of life and death in RavcnsbrQck 
Concentration Camp; to Major Peter Forest, formerly Chief 
Interpreter in the War Crimes Group, British Army of the 
Rhine for editing the foomotes regarding German terms, 
ranks, and titles; and last but not least to Mr. Anthony 
Somerhough, QBE, Qp, formerly Head of the British War 
Crimes Group in Germany for the loan of certain photo¬ 
graphs and many hdpful suggestioDs. 
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PROLOGUE 


Before ^939 there had beea regrettable incideots in 
tnodcm wars between civilized nations amounting to war 
crimes. In Belgium and France in tlie early stages of the 
First World War many excesses were rominittcd by German 
troops during their rapid advance tow^ards Paris.* Towns 
and villages were looted and set on fire, vromen were raped, 
and innocent people murdered. Although these crimes 
were more than mere sporadic outbursts of 'frighcfulness* on 
the part of isolated units or single divisions, they were not 
part of an organized campaign of terrorism planned before 
the outbreak of hostilities and faithfully carried out in 
obedience to orders. 

During the Second World War, ho^vcver, war crimes were 
committed by the Germans on an unprecedented scale. 
Tliey were part and parcel of the Nazi conception of total 
war and were carried out in pursuance of a preconceived 
and preconcerted plan to terrorize and exploit the inhabi¬ 
tants of invaded and occupied territories and to exterminate 
those elements among them who might be found most 
inimical to German conquest and Nazi domination. 

Before Uic war, the Nazis had created in tlieir own 
country under the ‘Flihrcrprinzjp’ a tyranny almost without 
equal in history. They encouraged and fostered racial 
hatred by the principle of the * master-race’ with its ultimate 
and inevitable objective of world hegemony. They set 
brother against brother, children against parents, Gentile 
against Jew. They endeavoured to debauch a whole n.'ition 
and those who refused to be debauched they terrorized and 
finally threw into concentration camps. 

Ii is only when one recalls what w-as done in Germany 
between 1933 and 1939 that one can sec in their true per- 

* Stt Appendii IE, p. ajij. 
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speed VC the crimes com nutted during the war in occupied 
territories. 

The suppression of free speech including freedom of the 
Press, die control of the Judicioiy, the confrscadon of 
property, the restrictions on the right of peaceful asembly, 
the censotship of letters and tclegranns, the monitoring of 
telephone conversatioiis, the regimentation of labour, the 
denial of religious freedom: these are the bonds with which 
a tyrant binds his subjects, If Hidcr thought so little of the 
‘master race‘, is it surprising that be should have regarded 
as less than vermin the peoples of the countries which his 
Armies invaded? 

That the German people did not ali yield easily, or 
willingly accept the Nazi doctrine and programme, ts not 
disputed. Had they done so there would have been no SS,^ 
no SD,* and no Gestapo. It was only by fear, torture, 
starvation and death that the Nazb eliminated at home the 
opponents of their rdgime, and it was in this way that these 
organizations of oppression gained the experience and the 
training, later put into practice abroad with such thorough¬ 
ness and brutality, that made them the nightmare and the 
scourge of Occupied Europe. 

The crimes which are described in this book were not 
haphazard j that must be self-evident from their very magni¬ 
tude. The enslavement of millions and thdr deportation to 
Germany, the murder and ill-treatment of prisoners of war, 
the mass executions of civilians, the shooting of hostages and 
reprisal prisoners, and the ‘final solution' of the Jewish 
question were all the result of long term planning, This has 
been proved beyond doubt and the Germans themselves 
have provided unchallengeable evidence in the records, 
returns, inventories, orders, and other documents, all care¬ 
fully preserved, which fell into Allied hands after the sur¬ 
render of the German forces in Europe. 

For when they employed prisoners of war on prohibited 

^ SdiutEitafTcb—Nazi P^rty troo^ 

■ ^icbefheicidbciHt—•Qcurity ncrnux* 
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work the Germsuos rendered nettims to the appropriate army 
ronnatiori > when they looted they made immaculate inven¬ 
tories of their booty; when they gassed Jews and others they 
sent detailed reports to RSHA^; when they shot hostages 
they posted up lists on public buildings ‘pour encourager les 
autres’: when they conducted painful and disgusting experi¬ 
ments on unwilling inmates in their concentration camps 
they made careful case-notes. As fast as they cominitted 
these crimes so, with characteristic thoroughness, they 
collected and tabulated documentary evidence of them. 

In Mem KajtipJ Hider had written years before, ‘A 
stronger race will drive out the weaker ones, for the vital 
urge in its ultimate form will break down the absurd barriers 
of the so-cailcd humanity of individuals to make way for the 
humanity of Nature which destroys the weak to give their 
place to the strong,’ That is the law of the jungle; little 
wonder that it brought in its train so much misery, agony, 
destruction and death. 

And how were these criminal plans put into execution? 
The German High Command and the General Staff cannot 
escape all responsibility. 

When old Marshal von Hindenburg so suddenly and 
unexpectedly called Hitler to power in 1933 many of these 
men doubtless looked down their noses at him. But it was 
not bug before most of them became his accomplices; and 
those who did not, like von Fritsch, were got rid of in 
characteristically shameless fashion. Thenceforth the full 
weight of the pyramid of the German Officer Corps, with 
that military Yes-man Keitel at its summit, was right 
behind Hider. These men aided and abetted him in plan¬ 
ning and waging aggressive war, and in committing war 
crimes and crimes against hurnanity without number. Only 
when the tide of Nazi success was dearly ebbing did critical 
whisperings first begin to echo through the corridors of the 
German War Ministry, 

The International Military Tribunal for the trial at 

^ nhanpraml—RrtA SoeuHty Hcfill DfE^OC. 
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Nurcmburg of the major GcrmaD war criminals declined 
to declare the General Staff and High Command a criminal 
orgaoizatioti. NeverthelcaSi in their judgment they said of 
these men ■ 

They have been responsible in large measure Kir the 
miseries and sufTering that have faUen on miUions of mcnp 
women, and chiJdreD- They have been a disgrace to the 
honouiable profession of arms. Without their military guidance 
the aggressive ambitions of Hider and his fellow Nazis would 
have been academic and sterile ^ . . they were a ruthless and 
military caste. ,, . Many of these men have made a mockery 
of the soldierig oath of obedience to military orders, W'hen i| 
suits their defence, they say they had to obey; when con* 
fronted with Hider's brutal crimes which arc shown to have 
been within their general knowledge^ they say they disobeyed. 
The truth h that they actively participated In all these crimes, 
or sat silent and acquiescent, witnessing the commission of 
crimes on a scale larger and more shocking iban the world 
has ever had the misTortimc to know. 

But it wag the Leadership Corps, the Gestapo, the SO, 
and the SS, who vi^ere the principal instruments of tyranny 
which Hidcr used. 

They were the organizations lhat carried out these dread¬ 
ful crimes: the mass murders of the concentration camps j 
the murder and ill-treatnicut of prisoners of war; the 
impressment of foreign w^orkers for slave labour; the in¬ 
quisitorial interrogations; the tortures; the experiments on 
human guinea pigs. 

These dreaded ^black coats\ with Heinrich Himmler at 
their headj hung over Occupied Europe for five long years 
like a black thundercloud pregnant with sudden deaths 
The opening chapter of this book describes the origin, 
establishment, and organization of these bodies and the 
sadistic cruelty which was their stock-in-trade. 
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CHAPtER 1 


HITLER’S INSTRUMENTS OF 
TYRANNY 


FROM the very moment Hitler came to power he and the 
Nazi party bc^n to put into execution the common plan 
or conspiracy whose aims had already been set out in 
Mein Kampf and which included the commission of crima 
against peace, war crimes, and other crimes against 
humanity. 

The framework of this conspiracy was the Nazi Party; the 
Leadership Corps was the ch ain of civil command by which 
the master plan was activated. Every member was sworn 
in annually. ‘I pledge eternal allegiance to Adolf Hitler, I 
pledge unconditional obedience to him and to the Ftlhrer 
appointed by him.’ 

From the Ftthrcr at the fountain source, through Gau¬ 
leiter, Kreisleiter, Ortsgmppenleitcr, Zellenleiter, and Block- 
wart the stream of Nazi doctrine flowed into every home. 
The Gauleiter for the district, the Kreisleiter for the county, 
down to the Blocklcitcr who was responsible for some fifty 
households. 

Each of these functionaries, at his own level, had a staff 
which dealt with every aspect of a ddzen’s fife; education, 
propaganda, journalism, finance, justice. 

Immediately below Hitler were the Rcichsidters; Rosen¬ 
borg, von Schirach, Frick, Bormann, Frank, Ley, Goebbda 
and Himmler. Each was responsible directly to the Fnhrer 
for a definite facet of Nazi policy. They carried out their 
Leader’s directives. Thdr supreme task was stated to be the 
preservation of the Party ‘as a well-sharpened sword for the 
FQhrcr’. They were concerned with general policies and 
not detailed administration. 

[5l 
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Next in importance were the administrators, once 
described as ‘a hierarchy of descending Caesars', 

Germany had been divided into a number of large admini¬ 
strative regions, each of which was called a Gau* Each had 
a political leader, a Gauleiter, who was directly responsible 
to the Fuhrtr for his own area. 

The Gan was further sub-divided into counties, urban and 
mral districts, cells and blocks. The Nazi ofhdal thus touched 
life at every tump but it was the smallest Caesar—the 
Blocfcwart—who tvas the biggest tyrant of them all. 

It was he who spied on every household; it was he who had 
a stool pigeon in every family; it was at his level that the 
impact of Nazi propaganda was brought to bear full-square 
upon the individual. 

According to the Party manualp it ^vas the duty of the 
Blockwart to find people disseminating damaging rumours 
and to report them to his superiors- *He must not only be a 
preacher and defender of the Nadnnal Socialist ideology 
towards the members of the Nation and the Party entrusted 
to hU political care, but he must strive to achieve the 
practical collaboration of the Party membcis within his 
block zone. . . ^ He must keep a dossier about each house¬ 
hold/ 

It was in the presence of the Block wart that every little 
German came face to face with his Ftlhrcr, and there v-^ere 
half a mllhon of them. Thus did Hidcr hold the whole 
Reich in the hollow of his hand. 

As it was in peace; so it was in war. There was a Gau¬ 
leiter in Holland and a Gauleiter in Alsace; Poland, the 
Baltic States, the Eastern Territories, each had its Gau- 
Idter, and the lessons learnt m the early days of Nazism at 
home were put into practice abroad. The same system 
which had bent aU Germans to the Ftihrcr'a will was to be 
used to enthral the peoples of the territories which his armlet 
had invaded and which were now under German occu¬ 
pation. 
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There were doubtle^ many Germans who were never 
ardent Naais and who regarded Hitler as a vulgar upstart 
and his cronies as unpleasant toughs. None of these, how¬ 
ever, were in the SS which was the hard core of Naaism. 
Its members were all blind disciples of the Ftlhrcr and had 
DO other loyalty to God or man. 

During the early stag« of the trial of major German war 
criminals at Nuremburg there appeared in the columns of a 
local newspaper an account of a visit made by some journa¬ 
list to a camp in which SS prisoners were interned. Ail had 
asked him but one question: ‘what have we done except our 
normal duty?’ If aiding and abetting the commission of 
several million murders can be described as normal duty 
then they had done little else. 

In this book arc chapters dealing with the extermination 
of the Jews, the enslavement and deportation of workers from 
the occupied territories, the shooting of hostages and mass 
executions of civilians and the murder and ill-treatment of 
Allied prisoners of war. In all these crimes the SS, SD and 
Gestapo played a leading part. 

In peace these organizations had been entrusted by the 
Nazi leaders with the responsibility of 'rendering harmless'^ 
ah opposidon. In war they were to break down all resistance 
to the German occupation. 

The similarity of the methods used to accomplish these 
objeedves ensured that the normal dudes of these bodies sn 
peace constituted their training for war. By persecution, by 
terror, by torture and the ever-present threat of the con- 
centradon camp they had made Germany safe for Hitler. 
When war should come, by these same means, now well 
tested and perfected, they would keep in Bubjection the 
inhabitants of those countries which German troops might 
invade and occupy. 

It was in 1929, four years before Hider came to power, 
that Heinrich Himmler was appointed Rcichsflihrer SS and 
assumed control of the Schutzstafleln which then had only 

* A Nui cupbetniJta for nuudB. 
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aSo members. He proceeded to build this force into a private 
army and police force enlisting only these who were reliable 
and fanatical follow ers of the Ftihrer. By the time Hitler 
became Reichschancellor the SS bad reached a strength of 
512,000, Their mission was stated to be the prelection of the 
Fflhrcr and the internal security of the Reich, and Rdchs* 
filhrer Himmler left no one in doubt of die methods by which 
it was to be accomplished. 

We shall unrcmittirigly fulfi] our task to guarantee the 
security of Germany from within, just as the Wehmiacht 
guarantees the safety of the honouTp the greatness and the peace 
of the Reich from withouL We shall take care that never 
again in Germany, the heart of Europe, will the Jewish- 
Bolshevbtic revolution of subhumam be kindled from the 
interior or through emissaries from outside. Without pity we 
shall be a merciless sword of justice to all those forces of whose 
existence and activities we know, on the day the slightesl 
attempt 13 made be it to-day, after a decade^ or a century 
hence. 

A merciless sword they undoubtedly were; but wdthout 
honour and without justice. 

For such a task a highly organized force w™ necessary and 
the Supreme Command of the SS was set up—consisting of 
twelve departments. The main body of SS, the Allgemdne, 
was the trunk from which al] the branches grew. It was 
organized on military lines and dl^ded into districts, sub- 
districts, regiments and other lower formations down to 
platoons. At the outbreak of war it numbered 240,000 
sootmdreb of the deepest dye. 

It was composed, for the most part, of those SS men who 
were not specialists. They w^erc, to borrow a phrase from the 
Services, the general duty men of the Schutastaffdn. One 
of their grim duties was staffing the concentration camps, 
and nearly all iJie guards at such camps were provided by 
the AUgcmcinc^ 
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INSTRUMENTS OS' TVRANNY 

Next in importance was the Security Service, or Sicher- 
heitsdiemtj known later through Occupied Europe, as wcU 
as in the Reich itscLT, by the dreaded initials SD^ Originally 
merely the intelligence service of the SS it became more 
important after Hitler was made Reichschancellor and hy 
1539 it was one of the mam departments of RSHA. 

By then, Rcinhard Heydrich, its chief, had expanded it 
into a vast system of espionage which watched with beady 
eyes, like some great vuJiure, the private life of every Gcirnan 
citizen and became the sole mtelligencc and counter- 
intdligence agency for the Nazi Party. 

Three years after Hitler's accession to power Himmler was 
appointed, in addition to being ReichsPuhrer SS, Chief of 
the German police m the Ministry of the Interior, and the 
reorganization of the German police forces with two distinct 
branches began. These were the uniformed poiicc or 
ORPO,^ and the security police or SIPO,* which in 1939 
became amalgamated with the SD under RSHA. 

The Geheime Staats|>olizei, or Gestapo as it was universally 
known, was a State otgaiiization and was first set up in 
Prussia by Goring in 1933. 

This was a political police force. Unlike the ordinary 
police it was not concerned with the prevention and detec¬ 
tion of crime, but with the suppression of all independent 
political thought and of individual political convictions^ and 
the elimination of all opposition to the Hitler regime. 

The network of oppression was at last complete, and 
within this spidcris web sat Himmler, his SS all around 
him, and behind, the shadow of the concentration camp. 

Thus was Germany *entirdy and completely possessed by 
National Socialism^, as Hider put it when speaking in the 
Reichstag in 1938* Thus was the nation mobihzcd. And for 
what purpose? For aggression, for conquest, for world 
domination, for total And war camel invasion, success, 
until two thirds of Europe lay under the German hed with 

^ Oidniiii|^polt£ci^—imiibrmed 
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the SS, SD and Gestapo ready to keep it so. This machinery 
of Nazi tyranny was in good rtinning order. Designed and 
manuractured years bdbre vvith skill and care it had been 
tuned up and tested in peace time* This was to be its finest 
hour! 

As die German armies advanced into enemy tciritory^ 
specially formed operational units of the SlPO and SD 
accompanied them* These Einsatzgmppen as they were 
termed, were officered by staff of the Gestapo and KRIPO,^ 
who were given SS commissions. 

The rank and file were Waffen-SS and ORPO. These 
groups were attached to Army Groups or Armies and 
operated usually m the Army Rear Area. Whilst diey were 
under tactical command of the Army Commanderp ihetr 
own special tasks were given them by RHSA to whom they 
were direedy respon$ibIc. 

After these special tasks had been performed and as the 
fighting moved on, the occupation administration was 
organized on a more permanent footing* These Eiasatz 
Groups then became the stationary headquarters of the 
SIPO and SD and were allotted areas of jurisdiction* They 
had didr own chain of command under the Alilitai^^ 
Commander of the occupied territory, but independent of 
it, with direct approach to the Chief of the Security Police 
and SD. 

In ilie countries under German military occupation, 
executive acdon was usually taken by die Gestapo which vvas 
a much larger organizatiori than the SD or KRIPO* From 
*943 *945 Gestapo had a membership of about 

fifty thousand whereas the KRIPO and the SD numbered 
only fifteen diousand and three thousand respectively*^ The 
initials SD were commonly used in the German Int^igencc 

■ KriminKlpatkei—C.I.D. 

■ Tbe PO *nd SD coudited of the Gestapo^ KRITO nwl SD* Althougb 

ihe of iKe SD proper wm, hctwimi 1943 [945,^ only ftboul 

3000 ihc mituJzi SD imr fwiejallr nied ai mn mbhrevtaiida for ihe leitn SIPO 
mud SD» Euid in the occupied icmiofiEa inembcrt oT t!be G«Mapo rrequentEr 
wore imilWEni widi the SD inflogjila, 
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and Police scmccs officially and unoffidaUy to denote SIPO 
and SD, and are so used tn the foliovvitig chapters of this 
book. In the occupied countries, except when they worked 
in plain clothes the Gestapo usually w^orc the SS ^black 
coat’ with SD insignia. 

From the beginning of the war until its condurion the SS 
vfej'e specialists in ^Schweinerei/^ and it was no coincidence 
that the prologue to the invasion of Poland was entrusted to 
them. 

The stage was set for aggression. On 2iirLd August 1939 
Hiller made a speech at ObersaLcbcig to his Commanders- 
in-Chief. 

The destruction of Poland is in the foregtound^ he said-p the 
aim is the diminatioa of living forcc% not the arrival at a 
certain line, 1 shall give a propagandist cause for starting the 
war^ never mind if it Is plausible or not. The victor will not 
be asked later on whether he told the truth or not, , , , I am 
only afraid that at the last minute some ^Sdiwcinehund^ will 
make a proposal for mediation. . , . The way is open for the 
soldier / hav€ msdt tht poUtical prepar^tWTis. 

Frondcr incidents werep therefore, brought about by the 
Nazis with the help of the SS. One such incident was the 
attack on the radio station at Gleiwitz near the Polish 
border. The object of tliis exertisej known as ^Operation 
Himmlerwas to make it appear that a raid had been made 
on this station by the Poles. Rdnbard Hcydrich when 
briefing the SD official who was to carry it out said^ ‘Actual 
proof of these attacks by the Poles is needed for the foreign 
Press as weO as for German propaganda purposes/ 

The radio station was to be attacked by five or six SD men 
and held long enough to allow a Polish speaking German, 
who would accompany the raiding party, to broadcast a 
speech in Polish* The effect of the speech was to be that the 


* FiltbiiMW. 
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tune had now come for a conilict between Germany and 
Poland and that all Poles should unite and strike down any 
German from whom they tnct resistance. 

After receiving this briefing, the leader of the raid then 
went to Gldwitz where he >ras to receive the code word from 
He>'drich. Wliile waiting there he visited Heinrieh M Oiler 
Chief of the Gestapo, who was in the district. Moiler dis» 
cussed plans for another border incident which would make 
it appear that Polish soldlcis were making attacks on German 
troops. A number of condemned criminals would be 
supplied by Gestapo for this operadon. They would be 
dressed in Polish uniforms and ^ left dead at the scene of 
action, having been given fatal injecdom and then gunshot 
wountb. These dead ‘Poles' would give the impression that 
they had been killed whilst attacking the German troops. 
One of these diunmics would be supplied for the Glciwitz 
operation. They were referred to in all correspondence by 
the code name ‘Canned goods'. 

The incident at Gleiwitz took place on the evening 
preceding the German invasion of Poland and was thus 
described by the SS leader of the raiding party; 

At noon on 31st August 1939 I receivedl by telephone fiom 
Heydrich the code word for the attack which was to take 
at 8 p.m. that evening. Heydrich said that I was to report to 
MqUct for ‘canned goods’. I did this and Muller had the 
body delivered at the radio station, I had him placed on the 
ground at the entrance to the building. He was alive but 
completely unconsetous. Wc seized the radio station as 
ordered, broadcast a speech of three or four minutes over an 
cmcigcncy transmitter, fired some pistol shots and left. 


Just as the SS had rung up the curtain on the invasion of 
Poland, so were they to have let it faU at the end of the 
perlbrniancc. In April 1945 pl^tis had been drawn up by 
Obcrgnippcnffthrer Kaltcnbrunncr for the dcatruction of the 

^ObdgivppeiiftlhttTMfltler. Chiefor Amt FV of RH&V. 
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coacentratjoii camps and the liquidation of aJJ their mmatea* 
Thus was all evidence of the extermiaatioQ programme to be 
destroyed* These plans which were known by the code 
words *CIoud A-1* and *Cloud Fire" were never carried ouL 
The drama ended before the curtain could drop. 

The SD and Gestapo were Jointly responsible for the mass 
murder of hundreds of thousands of innocent civilians in 
CKcupied territories and the torture and ill-trcatniCEit of 
thousands of others. *Nacht und Nebd" prisoners, hostages 
and reprisal prisonera, Allied soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
who had taken part in commando operations, all of these 
were handed over to the SD for ‘spedal trcatracnt'.* They 
were also responsible, through the Einsatzgruppe, for the 
massacre of myriads of Jews as part of the *final solution^ 
programTncA 

la another chapter of this book will be found an account 
of massacres committed by these groups under Obergruppea- 
fhhrer Ohlendorf in the Ukraine and Crimea, to whose 
evidence at the Nuremburg trial this n^crence was made by 
one of the Counsel for the United States of America: 

Mankind will not soon forget his sickening story of the evil 
killers whose very stomachs turned at die awful sight when 
they unlocked the door^ of these death cars at the graveside,* 
These were the men who sat at the edge of and-tank ditches, 
cigarette in mouth, callously shooting their naked victims in 
the back of the neck with automatics. These were the men 
whOp according to their own corpse accountants, murdered 
some two million men, women, and children* These were the 
men of the SD* 

Their methods were sometimes more than even a Gauleiter 
could stomach* After the SD had been let loose in Lithuania 

1 Sez Chapter IE* 

* The Vfmil polutido' of ihfl Jrwiih qiieition meant the (artcnniQiiioa ipT the 
Jrwi and vftM a delimic part aftfae Nsoi peUef, 

* Thoouiudi of dviliani were IHkd by th«K EiMat? kommaudoi m ipcdal^ 
odtnimicieil gu vau. 
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the Gauleiter of Riga wrote to Rosenberg, then Reich 
Xlinistcr for Eastern territories, pointing out rather apolo 
gedcally that the SD's beha^ioLir ^almost bordered on 
sacUsTn'. From the detaib contained in the report it 
would appear that this phrase was something of an under¬ 
statement. 

‘To have buried alive seriously wounded people,* he 
wrote, ‘who then worked their way out of their graves again 
is such extreme beastliness that it should be reported to the 
Ftihrer and the ReichsmarschaU, The civil administratioa of 
'White Ruthenia makes every effort to win the population 
over to Germany m accordance with the instructions of the 
Filhrer. These efforts cannot be brought into harmony with 
the methods 1 have described.' 


Special teams of SD and Gestapo were stationed in 
prisoner-of-war camps to screen prisoners and weed out 
those who were considered racially or politically undesirable. 
Such prisoners were then transferred to concentration camps 
for ‘speda] treatment', which in the SS dictionary of death 
meant killing. 

The SD were also responsible together with the Gatapo, 
for administering the 'Bullet Decree'.^ This directed that 
all escaped officers and KCOs, other than British or Ameri¬ 
can prisonen of war, should on recapture be handed over to 
the SD. They would then be taken to Mauthausen Con- 
centration Camp and executed by being shot in the back of 
the neck. 

picse organizations were also used by Reichsminister 
Fritz Sauckcl to impress foreign workers for his slave labour 
programme. They helped to administer the scheme in the 
occupied territories, and when the wretches whom they had 
shanghaied arrived in Germany the Gestapo had them under 

^ Till! "Kugicl trlut' or 4tli MiaIi 1944. 
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surveillance and were responsible Tor apprehending those 
who managed to escape from the bbour camps in which 
they were conEned whibt still physically capable of work* 

In August 1942 Keitel issued an order to the effect that 
immediate counter-measures would be taken by the SD and 
Gestapo against single parachutists who were dropped in 
occupied territory or in Germany to carry out special 
missions. ‘In so far as single parachutists are captured by 
members of the Armed Forces, they are to be delivered the 
same day, after a teport has been sent to the competent 
Abwehr office, to the nearest agency of the Chief of the 
Security Police and SD.* 

Many ‘lone hands’ were dropped in France during ffic 
occupation to liaise and co^jperate vdth the French Resist¬ 
ance Movement. It was the business of the SD and Gestapo 
to track such persons down and deal with them, and if they 
were captured by the Wchrmacht they were at once handed 
over to the SD. After interrogation they were sent to a con- 
centradon camp from which but few returned. A number of 
young women who were flown from England and parachuted 
into France under the auspices of the French Section of the 
War Office met their death in this way.^ 

In October 1942 Hider personally issued the ‘Commando 
Order*, which provided that all Aflied servicemen who took 
part in commando raids and were captured by the Germans 
would be put to death, Tliis order stated that if individual 
members of commandos working as agents or saboteurs fell 
into the hands of the Wchrmacht or the civil police in any 
of the countries occupied by the Germans they were to be 
handed over to the SD immediately. These men, who wore 
uniform and landed in enemy country openly, were ctidilcd 
to be treated as prisoners of war. 

In pursuance of this Ftthrcrbcfchl, however, large numbers 
were handed over to the SD by the German troops who 

* See OdrOt by Jcmild ITflell (Ch»|Mnin H»U, 15491 "“i ^ 
vmhr Ttid (WUliui Hodee and Ci*.) 
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captured them. Most of them were then executed within 
twenty-four hours but a few were traiisferTcd to concentration 
camps. 

The SD and Gestapo were also given power in some occu* 
pied coimtrics to execute^ or to seud to concentration camps 
on their own initiadvei persons who had themselves com¬ 
mitted no offences but were related to others who were 
alleged offenders, 

Thb characteristic example of Nazi injustice was given 
the high sounding title of ^collective responsibility of mem¬ 
bers of families of assassins and saboteurs*.^ In tact it was a 
typically Teutonic method of wreaking vengeance up^on the 
innocent relatives of membeo of the Resistance Forces who 
had so far eluded capture. 

Such powers were given to the Gestapo in Poland in the 
middle of 1944 because the intcmal security situation had 
recently worsened aod the 'harshest measures' had to be 
applied to 'alien assassins and saboteurs'^ 

The ReichsfDhrcr SS, in agreement with the Governor 
General (Hans FrankJ^ therefore ordered that in all eases 
where Germans had been assassinated or attempts had been 
made^ or where saboteurs had destroyed vital installations, 
not only was the culprit to be shot but all his kinsmen were 
to be executed and his female relatives above the age of 
sixteen sent to concentration camps. 

The Gcsiapo also conducted third-degree interrogations 
of prisoners of war* The methods used included 'bread and 
water diet; hard bunk; dark cell; deprivation of sleep; 
exhausdve drilling; and Hogging^* The removal of finger 
naib and toe nails was also used to induce tttice>operativc 
prisoners to talk* 

Throughout the length and breadth of Occupied Europe 
and Germany itsdf there were few war crimes committed 
against the civilian population in which the SS, the Gestapo, 
and the SD did not play a leading part, 

^ SippenhuTt. 
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They murdered hundreds of thausauds of men, womcn^ 
and children; they shot recaptured prisoners-of-war on the 
pretext that they were attemptmg another escape; they 
estabLished, staffW, and administered the concentration and 
forced-labour camps; they cleared and burned ghettos and 
sent their occupants to exterminatioa camps; they impressed 
many hundreds of thousands of foreign workers to be 
deported to Germany as slave labour; they executed 
captured commandos and paratroopers and they protected 
German civilians who lynched Allied airmen. 

Speaking of them on German Police Day their Chie^ 
Rdnhard Heydrich, said: 'Secret State Police, Criminal 
Police, and SD arc still surrounded with the furtive and 
whispered secrecy of a political detective story. Brutality, 
inhumanity bordering on the sadisdc, and ruthlessness arc 
attributed abroad to the men of this profe^on.^ 


The third and last branch of the Schutzstaffdn was the 
Waffen-SS, a fighdng force specially trained for aggressive 
war* Its origin was thus described in an ofhd^ Nad 
publication, Orgamt^ii^^ of thi (*943)" 

The armed SS originated from the idea of creating for the 
Fohrer a special bng-service force for the fulhlment of special 
missions. This should mate it passible for members the 
AUgemeine SSp as wdl as volunicerg who fulfil the special 
requirements of the SS, to fight In the battle for realization of 
the National Socialist idea, weapon in hand and m their own 
unils within the firamework of the Army* 

It was not, however, until the outbreak of war that thia 
force became known as the Waffcii’^S Totenkopf Verb^nde, 
or Death's Head units, later formed Into SS Totenkopf 
divisions which as early in the war as May 1940 earned 
undying infamy at Faradis in the Pas-de-Calais*^ 

^ S« CSiAptct ft. 
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The Waffcn-SS was ^Hiinniler^s Own*. Though uodcr 
the tacdeal command of the Wehnnacht higher fomiadoEU, 
it was equipped and supplied through the adTnJnistradvc 
departments of the SS and under their disciplinary controL 
That it should fight with chivalry w^as not Himmler's 
intention and it was esseudal, he said once when addressing 
a conference of SS commanding officers^ that the necessity 
of the SS standing firm and carrying on the racial struggle 
wiihout mercy should be so thoroughly instilled into every 
recruit that he became saturated with it. 

In recent years in Germany there has been a host of 
apologists for the Waffen-SS* and indignant speeches in its 
defence have been made at Stahlhcliri^ reunions by German 
generals convicted of war crimes but since rdeased as an act 
of clemency. 

The men of the Waffen-SS, these generals say, were simple 
upright soldiers who fought with chivalry for their Father¬ 
land and Fdhrcr and to sdgmads&e as criminal the force in 
which they had the honour to serve is an insult to the living 
and the dead. 

Such was not the considered opinion of the Internationa] 
Military Tribunal at Nuremburg who In their judgment 
said: 

There is evidence that the shwting of unarmed prisonen of 
war was the genera] practice iq some Waffen-SS Divisions .,, 
units of the WalTen-SS were also involved Ui the widespread 
murder and ill-^treatment of the civilian population of the 
f^cupied terri tones, Waffea-SS Divisions were also respon- 
dble for many massacres and atrocities in occupied countries 
such as the massacres at Oradour-sur-Glane and Udico . * * 
the ac lions of a soldier In the Waffen-SS who in September 1939^ 

* Tbc St&hlbeliri (Sled purporting lo be u otd <ximn4a 

doii, wu hru fonned mbcui t^ao. Huwmr, h sockU ui ntrccK 

KitlOftaliit body rupportod HiOex Wi ba eaHy diyip wry ibortly bo* 
^aun^ MffiliAind lo tbe NSDAP. KUny naemben of the NSDAF ^ert: lUw 
G^fVg, rnembHi of oi^inizBcioid. Ai the NSDAF btCAmi^ more powta^ 
KhA SiBblhdm kwt ib LmpofUQOe mnd lAicr became oiMorbed In ibe SA 
(tlic SturtnAbicduiig^ HiUo^i Bniweshins), 
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acting CTitinely on his own mitiativc, killed Jewish Labourers 
in Poland whom he had been guarding were eitciised by the 
statement that as an SS man he 'particularly sensitive to 
the sight of Jews" and had acted "quite thoughdcssly in a spirit 
of adventure^ and a sentence of three years Lmprisonment 
imposed on him was dropped under an amnesty. 

All that is true; but this much may be said of the VVaffen- 
SS. To thia extent the WafTen-SS differed from the SS 
proper. They were mere amateurs in crime. Their pro¬ 
fession was soldierings it was thdr business to fight^ and 
affairs like Oradour-sur-Glane were in the nature of a 
side-show* 

The professional criminah were the Allgcmeine SS, the 
Gestapo, and the SD. Although the simile sounds singularly 
inappropriate and not a little distasteful, it would be correct 
to say that the Waffen-SS were the Gentlemen and the 
others were the Players. 

No account of these criminal organizations would be 
complete without some mention of the Hitler jugend* 
which was the forcing house for future SS men. 

This body of adolescent fanatics was raised by Baldur von 
Schirach in the early days of the Nazi movement. They were 
subjected to an intensive programme of Nazi propaganda, 
stuffed full of the iniquity of the Versailles Treaty^ the need 
for Lebensraum, the theory of the Master Race, the Fiihrer 
principle, and much other indigestible Nazi doctrine, and 
were imbued with what the Nuremberg Tribunal dtscribed 
in its Judgment as *the noble destiny of German Youth^to 
die for Hitler', von Schirach *pl^tited into the young genera¬ 
tion the great tradition of death for a holy cause, knowing 
that with their blood they will lead the way towards the 
freedom of thdr dream5\* 

^ The Hiikr Ywith, qficn by the iiiLtk]» tg. 

^ 'TlicK .[A rn303 s fpcccb by Adminl Rjwicr 4 cl Ocrocum 

The firr4™ rdcried ta was lUaled m aoDthcT past of thrc 
to be ^freedom to irAfni'. 
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voQ Schirach travelled all over Germany, during the yean 
before 1933 when the Nari Party was at its nadir and the 
wearing of tts utuform illegal, calling on German youth to 
join the HJ. ‘It was at this time’, he said, 'that the HJ 
gained its best human material. Whoever came to us during 
this illegal period risked everything . . , with pistols in our 
pockets we drove through the Ruhr districts while stones 
came flying after us.’ 

In those days there were sdll many who saw in Adolf 
Hitler only the upstart Schickclgruber.^ Among the older 
Germans who remembered and missed the traditions of 
Hohemzotlem Germany there would remain many who, 
even if they did not actively oppose it, would not enthusiasti¬ 
cally collaborate with the new regime. It was therefore most 
desirable that there should rise up a new generation who had 
known no Germany but Hitler's. 

But the HJ was not merely used to train the young in the 
aims, ideology and objectives of the Nazi Party pari passu 
with their scholastic education] it was organized in 1938 so 
as to form a natural recruiting ground for the SS. This was 
begun by the creation of the Streifendienst,® which was in 
effect the organization's own police force. 

In a document entitled ‘Organization of the Streifen- 
dienst’ which w'as drawn up by Himmler and von Schirach, 
it was agreed that as the Streifendienst in the HJ was to 
perform tasks similar to those carried out by the SS, it would 
be organized as a special unit for the purpose of securing 
recruits for the AUgcmelue SS. Furthermore, the document 
provided that recruits for the Death’s Head units of the 
Waffen-SS and for officer cadet schools also be 

obtained fiom the StrcifeudlcusL 

From then onwards the militarization of the HJ proceeded 
apace. It was organized on military lines with uniforms and 


V.M IMK ir^y Hj[^r ■ nvne. Hit berwEver, voi the 

Anmi Mtrll SchicVtlgniber. TTlIt girl lubHauendy 
matiwd HKdlcT, alias HtUer, who later lekocrwledenl Hitler'* laiher u 
mil son trid liiiercby Lcgitlmixod him. 

' Va.tm\ Service. 
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quasi-military ranks^ and by Augtist 1939 Kdtel noted that 
* thirty thousand H(J leaden are already being trained 
anniially in field service. An agreement with the Wchrmacht 
will make it possible to double the number/ 

The object of this training waSp in the words of von 
Schirach's deputy»to ensure ‘that a gun feels just as natural 
in the hands of a German boy as a pen". 

During the war which followed quickly on the heels of 
this agreement, thousands of former liiUer Youth mcmbeis^ 
now in the Waffen-SS, commi tted war crimes throughout the 
occupied territories^ such as the massacres at Oradour-suF* 
GUnc and Paradis. Many thousands more blood-thiraty 
young ruffians were waiting impatiendy to take the places of 
those who fell. 

Such were Hitler's instruments of tyranny. Throughout 
this book their names and their misdeeda will appear and 
reappear. They were the threads in the vast tapestry of 
Nazi war crimes. They were at the bottom of every beasdi* 
ness, behind every brutality. Himmler had good reason to 
be proud of them and Europe to fear them. 
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CBAPTEK II 

ILL-TREATMENT AND MURDER OF 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


In the Darin Ages prisoners of war were either butchered or 
enslaved. In the hliddle Ages they were imprisoned, ex¬ 
changed or liberated for ransom, It was during the seven¬ 
teenth century that they were first regarded as captives of 
the State, and not the personal property of their captors, 
but even then they were often treated with great cruelty, 
enduring grievous privations and being subjected to many 
indignities. 

It was not until the eighteenth century, however, that it 
became generally recognized that the object of captivity, 
unlike ordinary imprisonment, was merely to prevent 
prisoners of war from rejoining their own forces and again 
taking up arms. 

The basis of lutemational Law in relation to the treat¬ 
ment of prisoners of war as it stood at the outbreak of war 
in 1939 was the Prisoner-of-VVar Cotivcntion of 1929. This 
was signed at Geneva on the 27 th of July, and subsequently 
ratified by all the belligerents save Russia. 

The Preamble of the Convention stated that the signa- 
tori(3 desired to mitigate the inevitable rigours of war, as far as 
possible, and to alleviate the condition of prisoners of war. 

Nevertheless, during the Second World War, the Con- 
ventionV provisions were repeatedly disregarded by Ger¬ 
many. Prisoners were subjected to brutality and ill-treat¬ 
ment, employed on prohibited and dangerous work, handed 
over to the SD for ^special treatment’, lynched by German 
civilians, sent to concentration camps, shot on recapture 
after escaping, and even massacred after they had laid down 
their arms and surrendered, 
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^ On 26ih May sixteen days after Hitler had bunched 
j his great offensive against the West, the British Expcdidotiary 

Force was in general retreat. Some of the British troops were 
^i{ still in the Pas dc Calais covering the Channel Ports* 

By nightfall the ist Baitallon of the and SS Totenkopf 
Regiment of the SS Totenkopf Division had crossed the La 
Bass^e Canal and taken up a position near Mont Bemechon. 
The following morning they attacked through Le Cornet- 
Malo and before noon had reached the hamlet of Paradis 
where remnants of the and Battalion The Norfolk Regiment 
were stiU holding out^ including Battalion Headquarters. 

At 11.30 a.m,, the senior surviving officer* Major Ryder* 
who was then commanding the battalion received a m^age 
from Brigade Headquarters. This told him that the Nor- 
folks were cut off and could thereafter expect no a^istancc 
or communication from Brigade, By noon* ammunition had; 
run out and further resistance became impossiblie so Major 
Ryder called his outlying troops in and decided that an 
attempt to surrender would be made- 

A first attempt was unsnccessful. It had been made by 
three Norfolk^ walking out into the open without firearms 
and holding a white towel* These men* however* were at 
once shot down by the Germans, A second attempt was 
then madc» This was successful and the surrender was 
accepted. 

From the churchyard and surrounding houses about a 
hundred survivors were collected and made prisoncT^ by 
the Germans. A number of seriously wounded were left 
in the cellars of Battalion Headquarter in the care of the 
medical officer and the remainder were paraded on the Rue 
Paradis and marched away in a westerly direction. 

After going but a short distance the prisoners were halted 
and searched. During the search they were subjected to 
various indignidcs and severe ill-treatment. Many were hit 
on the head with the rifle butts of the SS soldiers who&e 
officers were present but did not interfere. 

Before giving themselves up the Norfolks had destroyed 
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all their weapons and when searched had only a few scanty 
personal possessions. These and their equipment were 
removed from them. 

After a considerable inten’al had elapsed they were 
marched back along the road and, all unsuspecting, into a 
small field near a farmhouse. It was here that the massacre 
was to take place. 

Inside the field two machine-guns, belonging to No. 4 
Company of the Totenkopf Battalion had been mounted 
^d the Company Commander, Fritz KnochJein was stand' 
ing with a group of ofHccrs and NCOs on the roadway by 
the entrance to the field. On his order the prisoners were 
inarched into the field with their hands behind their heads. 

An order to fire was tlitn given by Knochlein and repeated 
by the FcIdwebcH in command of the section of machine' 
guns. 

Both machine-guns opened fire simultaneously traversing 
from right to left along the British column which by then 
was marching right across the line of fire. 

The prisoners were mown down, some of them falling into 
a Small depression in the ground and this apparently saved 
the lives of the only two survivors. Privates Poolcy and 
O'Callaghan, though both were wounded. WTien the guns 
ceased fire the German troops, fbung bayonets, jumped 
amongst the fallen bodies and finished off all those who 
showed any signs of life. Officers and NCOs also fired their 
revolvers and rifles. 

The owner of the farm, w ho had evacuated it during the 
fighting, returned the following day and found over two 
hundred empty cartridge cases on the site where the machine* 
guns had been moimted. 

The two survivors lay sdJl until nightfall when they 
mawled out from under the heap of bodies. They lay hidden 
ra a bumt-out farm building for three days where they were 
found by a French woman who succoured them so far as she 
was able, despite the great risk to herself, and brought them 

^ ScrgouiL. 
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food from time to time, Collect^^d eventually by a Freneh 
ambulance they tvere taken to the hospital at Banieut 
where they carric once again under German control and 
were later taken to Germany as pri^nera of war. 

Private Pooley^ owing to the serioiLsness of his wounds^ 
repatriated lo England la 1943* in accordance with the 
provisions of the Genev'a Prisoners-of-War Convention, and 
when on his return he first told his story to the British 
military authorities no one would believe him, 

Knochlcin's company did not even bother to bury the 
corpses and spent the night in drunken celebration withia 
a stone's throw of the scene of the crime. 

The bodieSi w4iich were later buried, were exhumed by 
the French authoritiR in 194^ and removed to Para<to 
churchyard. On exhumation, about fifty bodies were identic 
fied; the remainder are buried in unkno%%n graves. It was 
also established, when the bodies were examined, that a 
number of the prisoners who had been shot down had 
already been slightly wounded in the battle, for many stiU 
bore traces of bandages on hands, aims, and legs. 

At the time of the massacre^ the Totenkopf Division, to 
which Knochlein^s unit belonged, was in the XVI th Army 
Corps commanded by a Wchrmacht general.. The incident 
was reported by someone to Corps Headquarters and the 
Dirisional Commander was ordered to make a report. His 
explanation being unsatUfaciory* a questionnaire had been 
sent to him and an immediate reply demanded. 

’When the Totenkopf Divirion left the Corps Area no reply 
to the questionnaire bad been received. A full report was 
thereupon made by the Corps Commander to higher 
authority but no further action was ever taken although 
this document was eventually forwarded to Berlin. 

That nothing was done was doubtless due to the personal 
rntm^ention of no less a person than die Head of the Waffen- 
SS himself, ReichsiUhrer Heinrich Himmler, for It was 

^ Util Ciime Ei gmcrMJr kncpira Al iKe '^E^aa~adit Kopcblcio wu 

tried hy k Erituh MiHiuy C^rt In 1^4^ iruteaced to dulli. 
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ffUfcly more than a coincidence that the Totenkopf Divirion 
whilst in billets in EaiUeuI was, on the 29th May, visited by 
him. 


But the shooting of the Norfolks at Paradis was not the 
only occasion when Allied prisoners of war were killed un¬ 
armed after surrender. 

One hundred and twenty-nine American prisoners of 
war were murdered in a field at Beignes in Belgium on 
17th December 1944 during von Rimdstedt*® forlorn hope, 
the Ardcrmcs offensive. 

During the offensive a column of Americau vehicles was 
moving along a road near St Viih when it came under 
heavy artillery and machine-guu fire. The column was 
forced to halt and the soldiers in the vehicles crouched in 
the ditch at the side of the road to take cover from the 
bombardment. 

After the sheUing had continued for a rjuarter of an hour, 
two German tanks and a few armoured cars appeared Irom 
the direction of Wrismes, and after reaching the crossroads 
turned south in the direction of St Vith. The ditch in which 
the American soldiers were taking cover then came under 
enfilade fire from the Cerman tanks and armoured cars and 
afVer sufferiug very heavy casualties the survivors dropped 
their weapons and came out of the ditch, with hands raised 
above thdr heads, to surrenderp They were then marched 
back along the road as far as the crossing, being relieved of 
their personal belongings m rouUf and collected in a field 
just off the St Vith road. 

An account of the shameful massacre which then took place 
is contained in an official American report on the incident, 
extracts from which appear bdoWp 

Other German soldiers in tanks and armoured cars halted 

at the crossroads and searched same of the captured Americans 
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and took valuables fmm them ... at about this same time a 
German light tank attempted to manoeuvre [tself Lato position 
on the road so that its cannon could be directed at the group 
of prisoners in die held . * . some of these tanks stopped when 
they' came opposite the Reid in which the unarmed American 
prisoners were standing in a group vdth their hands raised or 
clasped behind their heads^ A German soidJer^ cither an 
officer or a non-comnussloned officer in one of thee vehidca 
siood up, drew his revoLver, took deliberate aim and fired 
into the group. One of the Amencans fell. This was repeated 
a Bccood time and another American soidier fell to the ground. 

At about the same time, from two of the vehicles on the road, 
machine-gun fire was opened on the group of American 
prisoners in the held. AU or most of them dropped to the 
ground and stayed there whilst the firing continued for two 0:f 
three minutes. Most of the soldiers in the field were hit by this 
frre. The German vehicles then moved off towards the sonih 
and were followed by more which came from the direction 
of Weismes. As they came opposite the field in which the 
American soldiers were lying, they also fired with small arms 
from the moving vehicles at die prostrate bodies in the frdd... 
some German soldiers^ evidently from the party who were on 
guard at the crossroads^ then walked lo the group of wounded 
American soldiers who were still lying in the field ,,, and shot 
with pbtol Of rifle, or dubbed with a rifle butt or another 
heavy object any American who adil showed any sign of life* 

In some instances the were shot at point-blank 

rangCi for when the corpses were later removed it was 
found that many had been shot between the eyes, in the 
temple, or the back of the head. 

The massacres of Paradis and St Vith were boili inexcus¬ 
able contraventions of the laws and usages of war in rdatioD 
to prisoners* 


During !p4t and 194^1 a number of successful raids on 
shipping and instaUations in Norway were made by British 
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Commando®, resulting in efftctive dumsige to the German 
war eflFort, Perturbed by these operationSj Hidcr decided 
that they should be discouraged and to that end on i Bth 
October 1943 issued an order regarding the treatment of 
certain categories of prisoners of war* This is generally 
known as the Commando Order,^ 

Its provisions were as foDows: 

Paragraph I, 

For some time our enemies have been using in their warfare, 
methods which are outside the Intcmadonal Geneva Con¬ 
vention. Especially brutal and treacherous is the behaviour of 
the so-called Commandos whOj as [3 established, are partially 
recruited from Breed criminals in enemy countries. Their 
captured orders divulge that they are directed not only to 
shackle prisoners but also to kill defenceless prisoners on the 
spot, the moment they believe that the latter represent a 
burden in further pursuance of their purpose or can otherwise 
be a hindmoce. Finally, orders have been found in which the 
killing of prisoners had been demanded on principle. 

Paragraph II. 

For this reason it has already been announced in an adden¬ 
dum to the Aimed Forces Report of yih October 1945 that in 
future Germany in the face of these sabotage troops of the 
British and their accomplices wiU resort to the same procedure^ 
i*e*j that they will be ruthlessly mowed down by the German 
troops in combat wherever tiicy may appear. 

Paragraph III. 

1 therefore order that from now on all opponents brought to 
battle by German troops in so-called commando operations in 
Europe or Africa, even when it is outwardly a maticr of 
soldiers in uniform or demolition parties with or without 
weapons, are to be exterminatod to the last man in battle or 
while in ftight. In thse cases it is immaterial whetlier they 
are landed for their operations by ship or aeroplane or descend 
by parachute. Even sliould these individuals, on their being 

^ Kthuvh tn Germiny id thf KcnmiaDdiibefehl 
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discovered, make as if to jumndcr^ all quarter w to As dented an 
prijidpU^ A detailed report is to be scDt to ihe OKW * on each 
separate case, for publication in the Wehrmacht commtmiquep 

Paragraph IV* 

If io^vidual members of fuch commandoa working as 
agents, saboteurs^ etc** fell into the hands of the Wehrmacht 
by other means* such as through the police in any of the 
countries occupied by us, they arc to be handed over to the SD 
immediately, it is sorictly forbidden to hold them in military 
custody or in a prisoner of waj camp, even as a temporary 
measure. 

Paragraph V, 

This order docs not apply to the treatment of any enemy 
Boldiera who in the course of normal hosUhdes (large-scale 
offensive actions, landing operations* and airborne operations) 
are captured in open battle or give themselves up. Nor does it 
apply to enemy soldiers felling into our hands ^ter battles at 
sea or trying to save their lives by parachute after an air 
battle* 

Paragraph VL 

In the case of non-complianoe with this order, I shall bring 
to trial before a conrt-martlal any commander or other officer 
who has cither feUed to wty out his duty in Lnsmicting the 
troop about this order or who has acted contrary to it* 

Signed: Adolf Hitler. 

The Kommandobefchl was in complete violation of the 
laws and customs of war as then applicable to all tlie bel¬ 
ligerents concerned* and Hitler appears to have entertained 
some misgivings about the welcome it might receive from 
those to whom it was addressed® for on the same day that 

* Oberkflmmando der Wdutnachi* Supreme Headqimncrt of the Amitd 
F«m. 

• The redpieati of the ottScr were the High CmmiiMid of the three serviM, 
C-in-G Norway, G-iii4^ South-Eait, High Cammand Wiat, High Comniaiul 
South, H%h Osoimand Twentieth Motmuitt Army* Panzer Army Afna, 
Rdchs(Uh«r SS and catief oT SIPO. 
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it was issued he seot out a ooveiing letter explaining why he 
had felt it necessaiy to Issue an order so repugnant to the 
rul® of warfare In relation to prisoners of war, 

He stated that, as in no previous war, there had developed 
a new tactical method of disrupting liaes-of-commumcation, 
intimidadng those sec dons of the pop ulatiou who were 
working for Germany and destroying industrial plant and 
installations in occupied territory used by the Germans for 
their war economy. 

In the East these methods took the form of partisan war¬ 
fare which was already costing the Germans dearly in man¬ 
power, transport and materials. England and America 
were puisuing a similar kind of warfare though under 
another name and were using air transport to drop troops, 
food and equipment and landing sabotage parties liom sub¬ 
marines or rubber dinghies. 

The effects of this activity, Hitler explained, were ot- 
tremeiy grave. The destruction of a single dcctric power 
stationi for example, could cost the aircrall industry many 
thousand tons of aiuminium, thereby preventing the build¬ 
ing of numerous aircraft. This type of warfare, Hitler main¬ 
tained, was without danger to the enemy. For since he 
landed bis sabotage troops in uniform, and in addition 
provided civilian clothing, they could appear, as required, 
cither as soldiers or civilians. 

The letter continued: 

If the German war effort ia not to suffer the most severe 
damage as a result of such action, it must be made clear to the 
enemy that every sabotage par^ will be exterminated without 
exception to the last man ... it must not be pemutted jb any 
ffrnflMtswwfti for demolition, sabotage or terrorist groups simply 
to surrender and be taken prisoner in order to receive treat¬ 
ment in accordance with the provisions of the ‘Geneva Con¬ 
vention for the Treatment of PrisonerB-of-War'.... 1 thcrefoie 
expect not only the Commandets-in-Chic^ and the armies 
they command, but the individual commanding officcix, not 
only to grasp the necessity for such action but to apply them- 
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selves with all energy to carrying out this order . * * skotdd 
propt ttdoisabU to spstt cw «■ tuw irwn in th* Jf«t imUuut fa tnttf- 
fogatipn Ttasom, (A^ at tabt shot immeduatlp ofimmads. 

The writer of that letter need have had no apprehenrions 
that his order would not be obeyed. It was almost univer¬ 
sally carried out to the letter, and in many thcatro of war 
Bri tish commandos and membcis of the Special Air Service 
Regiment, all of whom were entitled to be treated on capture 
as prisoneis of war, were illegally esecuted in pursuance of 
it,^ 

At the date of its issue the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Oerman forces in Norway was General von Falltenhorst and 
in due course he received copy No. 4 together with Hitler’s 
explanatory letter. 

Not only did General von FalkenhorsI pass on both these 
documents to his subordinate commandeis but a few nionths 
la trr he found it necessary to rcmitid them of its provisions. 
Accordingly he issued a second order marked Top Secret* 
and addressed to ‘Officers Only* on the subject of ‘Treat¬ 
ment of Prisoners of IVar*. In it he referred to the Filbrer- 
befchl'of 10th October 1942 and wrote: 


I am under the impression that the wording of the above 
order, which had to be destroyed, is no longer clearly in 
mind and 1 therefore again bring to particular notice para¬ 
graph 3, Failure to comply with the order is subject to severe 
piimshmcnt. [Paragraph 3 was then quoted.]* If a man is 
sa^-cd for interrogatioa be must mot survive his comrades for 
more than 94 hours. 

Naturally all civilians, Norwegian police;, and unwanted 
members of the Webnuacht must at all emts be kept away. 
PW movements are to be avoided. The strictest secrecy is the 
express duty of all conmiandeia concerned. . . . If, in excep¬ 
tional cases, saboteurs are brought to bay in the presence of 
Norwegians or with then- assistance (c.g., guido, police), they 

* in Nottk A/ric* where Rjonundl buroed ix* 

* A direct i^idcr frofo Hidcri 

* S« pBff a3 ibw, 
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are not to be shot on tbe spot but are (o be taken prisoner and 
handed over to the SD as soon aj possible. 


Thus did von Falkenhorst not only repeat the Ftihrcr- 
befehl hirasdfj he added to it.^ 

In September 1942 a raid was made by two oBicen and 
ten other ranks on the town of Glatnford in Norway, It was 
known to the Chief Military Planner at Cornbined Opera¬ 
tions Headquarters* as ‘Musketoon’. Its object was the 
destruction of a hydro-electric power station. On comple¬ 
tion of their mission the party were to make their way to 
Sweden whence, it was expected, they would be repatriated. 

Tlic party left England in a Free French submarine on 
11 th September, landed in Norway four days later, and on 
20lh September attacked the power station eaudng con¬ 
siderable damage. All ranks were in uniform. 

On their journey into Sweden after the successful com¬ 
pletion of the raid, the party were attacked and all but four 
captured by a German patrol. One member of the party 
was wounded and later died of his wounds; the remainder, 
including the two officers, were taken to Ccstapo Head¬ 
quarters in Oslo and thence to Germany. 

IVliat happened to them then w^as not precisely known 
for some time, although infonnalioti was received that the 
officers had been sent to Offlag IV(a), known amongst the 
Bri^h prisoners of war as the 'naughty boys' camp’, irom 
which they disappeared after a stay of one day. The parents 
of one of these officers, who made inquiries through the K.ed 


' FalJienhont wu tried Bnmiwidi in 1945 by s Britiib Military Court, 
ritting with b judge wlvoeife, for lui partidpition in carrying out tbe Com. 
mBDdo Order and tmi found guUiy ofcigbi charga Blirging tbBt he indted (he 
fofWt UOdCT bii cpinmud Ml In give quarter In Allied soldien, uUon, uid 
ai^cn ^ng part in ConiniBndnnpcmicm and iu kill ibem after Mature aud 
wilb beittg enucenud. in tbc killing of a large number nf Allied pruonEci <4' 
WM by banding ibem nver to tlie Security Serviw (SD) for czecudoa. He wb> 
Scalcnced to death by ihe Court but tbii tenicnee wai commuted In q»c oflife 
impriranmeni by Ihe CntniiiandcT.iit<.Chier, Crilbh Zone of Certnauy then 
MBirhal of the H AF Sir Sholtn Douglm. ' 

• Brigadier Animiy Head, GBE, MC, now Sccfetiry of State for War. 
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CrosSj were told through irtformadon given by the Com¬ 
mandant of OfRag 1 V(a) that thdr son had escaped* This 
was untrue and the reason for this story being given was 
only learnt subsequently* The officer had been recognized 
in the camp by other prisoners and it was not therefore 
possible for the Germans to say that he had been shot in 
battle. It is now known from a captured German document 
that both these officers were shot by the SD Tor taking part 
in a sabotage opc^ation^ 

A similar fate bdell the membcri of an operadon called 
Treshman' which left for Norway in November 194^2 in two 
gliders to attack a hydro-electric power station at Vemork 
in Southern Norway, The raiding party consisted of two 
officers and twenty-seven other ranks all in uniform* None 
of these men ever returned to thU country and a German 
communique issued at the time stated that 'the sabotage 
troops were engaged and annihilated*. They had not^ how¬ 
ever, been annihilate in battle* Owing to bad weadicr the 
two glidets became separated and one came dowu near 
Egersund. About eleven of the occupants survived the Clash 
and these were captured by the Wehrmaebt^ taken to a 
camp, and afrerwards shot* The second glider crashed near 
Stavanger^ and although a number of men survived these 
were all captured and eventually shot, after an argument 
between the Wchrmacht and the GestapOj as saboteurs* 

Another Commando raid in the spring of 1943 was 
launched against shipping in Norwegian harbours and 
coastal waters* Known as 'Operation Checkmate" the force 
consisted of one officer and sis other ranks^ all in uniform. 
The whole party were captured three or four weeks after 
they left British shores and taken to a prison at Grini, 
Where these men spent the next two years has never been 
discovered, but in 1945 five of them were shot iu Sachsen- 
hausen Concentration Camp and one at Beken, only a few 
weeks before the Geimau capitulation^ The fate of the 
seventh b unkno™ as he has never been heard of since his 
capture. 
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Not all these raids on the Norwegian coast were made by 
British troops. In 1943 ® raid was made by a party of Nor- 
wepan naval ratings and a British telegrapliist. Ali wore 
uniform, naval hats, and khaki battledress. The Nor¬ 
wegians bad their red anchor sewn on the left sleeve and 
the telegraphist wore a Royal Navy flash. What happened 
to these men has been told in a statement made by a foimer 
Obcistiirmfuhrer of the SIPO, Hans Blomberg, who was 
later tried as a war criminal and sentenced to death for being 
concerned in their murder. 


In July 1943 Blomberg was head of the SIPO In Bergen 
and was informed by the German Admiral von Schrader 
that a Norwegian MTB had been captured by German 
□aval forces near Beigen and that some of the crew had been 
made prisoners, including a few wounded. Schrader said 
that these sailors were ‘pirates and not soldiers' and were 
to be shot by the SIPO in accordance with the Commander- 
m-Chi^s order. Blomberg set the wheels in motion and the 
cx^udon was carried out the following day after the 
prisDners had been interrogated* 

Blomberg’s statement ended as follows r 'The firing squad 
took the dead bodies to Calmarhus garage in a lorry and 
guarded them there. During the following night, they were 
plac^ in coffins and taken on board a boat. The mate of 
the boat was Oberwachtmelster^ dcr Waswrschutzpolisd* 
rnedmM from Hamburg. Explosives were fastened to all 
the coffins which were then blown up under water in 
accordance with general practice.' 

All ffiae sailors and sqldiera were bona fide memben of 
the Allied forces, dressed in uniform, taking part in leeiti- 
mate warfare, and as such were entitled to the pratection of 
the Pfisoncr-of-War Convention of 1929, which was bindine 
on all the bdhgereuts coDccrnerf* ® 


^ S«TS1|-AllSEELnj(M’. 
* Lit., wjk-Ccf 
Ooispow 


TTiU ww ii»d M * „vcr (UHtK for a brineb of tht 
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In September 1944 parues of paratroopen from the Special 
Air Service Regiment^ “were being djopped in the Vosges 
MountajEis whence they operated to disrupt enemy rail 
communications in Eastern France, One such party^ which 
consisted of an officer and ten men, was hiding in a small 
village called Raon TEtape when it was attacked by superior 
forctt andj after a brisk engagement in which the officer was 
wounded^ the whole party was taken prisoner. 

The unit w hich captured them belonged to the SS» but 
for some reason which remains a mystery the prisoners 
w^erc handed over to the Wchrmacht after interrogation* 
instead of being shot in accordance with the Commando 
Order, 

This gready incensed the local SS commander when it 
came to his ears. Steps were at once taken to recover the 
prisoners^ and within forty-eight hours this had been donCp 
and they w^ere safely confined in a Security Service camp 
near Strasbourg. The next week all the prisoners were taken 
to a selected spot in the surrounding countryp made to dig 
their own graves, and then shot.^ In 1945 their bodies were 
discovered by a British War Crimes Invesagadon Unit and 
exhumed. Each prisoner had been shot in the back of the 
neck. 

In other dmilar Incidents large numbers of SAS were 
murdered after being taken in batdC} contrary to the Piisoncr- 
of-War Convention of tgag. 

A party of thirty-two prisoners of war belonging to the 
tst SAS Regiment, all in nniform, were cap hired in the 
Vienne Dipartement by the German LXXXth Corps and 
taken to Poitiers prison, \Miilst there they were interrogated 
by members of the SIPO under the command ofa Dr Herold. 
Instructions were then received to hand the prisoners over 
to the SD in compliance with the Commando Order. 
Dr Hcrold^ to hb own credit and to everyone cke*s surprise, 
refused to hand them over. The Corps Chief of Staff, 
Colonel K^din, warned Hcrold of the serious corbsequencea 

^ fcTetrcd lo aj SAS. 
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which non-compIiaDce with the order might CDtail, but the 
Herr Doktor st(^ firm in his refusal. 

The decision as to what fate should befall these prisoncis 
was left, therefore, to the Corps Comniandcr, General Kurt 
Gallenkamp, and the Chief of Staff was told to have them 
shot, and an ofiicer from Corps Headquarters was 
to see that this order was carried out. 

Two days later, as dawn broken Lieutenant C-, and twenty- 
nine of his men were taken from Poiders in a truck to the 
place of execution. On arrival there, the Corps represen¬ 
tative, Captain Schdnig, told the officer that he and bis 
men would all be shot ‘on the ordcis of Hi tler', .^trliniiig 
also said that at that moment be was ashamed to be wearing 
the uniform of a German officer. Nevertheless he remained 
throughout the shooting, collected the prisoners’ identity 
discs, and duly reported to the Red Cross authorities that 
ihty had bttn killed m aetion,' 

About the same time another party of British paratroopers 
WM dropped from an alrcrafr near their objective in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. They were also in full battle-Jrcss. 

Shortly after landing they were surrounded by some ffn -al 
German troops and after suffering a few casualties seven 
were captured and taken to the iU-famed Gestapo Head¬ 
quarters in the Avenue Foch, Paris. There they were 
questioned. 

Subsequently a doubt seems to have arisen as to whether 
they should be handed back to the Wehmiacht who bad 
captured them or dealt with under the Commando Order, 
A report of their m tuTcigadon was, therefore, sent to RSHA^ 
Berlin, together with a request for instructions for their dis¬ 
posal. As no reply was received two reminders had to be sent 


> Gten] Callcnk^p, Cotonet KOftlin, GiptuD ScbSnig, tad t,ibm imie 
tned bjf a Bntiih Miliury Coun in CcimaDy in tipon m dium 
t Wfy WHCjMCcraed in ibe killinc nf tbetr priwnen qf war, Tkcy wen aU 

fnu^ guiliy. CenenU GaUmbmip wa. mlcfuml fay Uie Comt m .uflw 
^ b«ii^ henerd bul the Bcntentt wu cDinmuicd to life impriioDawnt; f'-i—t 
Kbilin wu ietiicnccd la Impdiapmeai for life, ud Capuin SchCnia to im- 
(MiMMunem for five y«an. ® 
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EvcntuaUy, about a month later, a reply waa reedved* 
This stated that the prbonei^ were to be shot within twenty- 
four hours and *in civilian doth^^_ The following day they 
were made to change into civilian clothes and then put into 
a truck outside the Gestapo Headquarters. They were given 
sandwiches and told that they were Agoing on a long jour¬ 
ney^. The drive lasted lour hours and ended in a field near 
Noaillcs. The prisoners were then made to leave the trudk 
and were marched to a clearing in a nearby wood. Their 
escort, who were armed with sub-machine-gunfl, placed the 
prisoners in a line and the firing party toot up its position 
opposite them. 

The leader of the German party took out a piece of 
paper and reading from it told die British soldiers, through 
an interpreter, that they had been found guilty of collaborat¬ 
ing with the French Maquis and condemni^ to death by 
shootings There had, indeed, been no trial of any kind and 
any such finding would, m any event, not have been in 
accordance with the facts. Funhermore, the British party 
had made a legitimate airborne landing, canning arms and 
dressed in uniform. 

\Miat then happened is best told in the words of two 
men who survived* One of them was a Czech serving in 
the British Army, *I opened my handcufls with my watch 
key’, he said, *and ran away down the hill- I was not hit. 
Later 1 made my way to a French village and after spending 
a few days in hiding joined the French Resistance.* 

The other, a Trooper Jones, said, T made a run for it 
When I had gone about fifteen yards 1 fell as I lost my 
balance through being handcuffed. A lot of firing broke 
out but I Wiis not hit. After a little while I crawled to some 
trees and stood behind one of them* I saw the bodies of 
four of my comrades lying on tlic ground but no sign of the 
Germans, but there was a lot of firing near the road one 
hundred and fifty yards away* I hid in the woods for a time, 
1 was then able to gel away to a French village*’ 

Those directly responsible for this shooting wtU knew 
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that the Berlin order was illegal beyond all doubt^ for it had 
dearly stated that the prisoners were to be shot in dvtliao 
dothes so that they might be mistaken for members of the 
Maquis. Furthermore the execution took place in a wood 
over four hours* journey from Paris and all were fully aware 
that their victims were British prisoners of war captured m 
fair fight while wearing uniform. 


In 1943, as the Allied bombing of Germany grew in iuten- 
flityj orders were given by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Luftwaffe that prisoner-of-war camps should be established 
in the residential districts of large dries as it was thought 
that in this way the inhabitants might obtain a measure of 
protection. Failing that, there would at least be the conso¬ 
lation of knowing that if the residents in those areas were 
killed a number of Allied airmen prisoners of war would die 
with them. 

From the Fflhrerii Headquaiteesj 
3rd September 1943. 

The Supreme Gomniander of the Lufcwafle proposes to 
establish campi for Air Force prisoners within the residential 
quarters of big dticSt which wiL ixiastitute at the same time a 
prot^tion for the populadan of the towna^ and to transfer all 
existing camps containing about 8,000 British and American 
Air Force prisoners to towns ihreatcned by enemy air 

attacks. 

This order was dearly contrary to the spirit of Article g 
of the Prisoncr-of-VVar Convention of igag, which provided 
that prisoners of war should not be used so as to render by 
their presence, certain points or areas immune from bom¬ 
bardment. 

Furthermore, Article 2 provided that prisoner of war 
‘are in the power of the hostile government but not of the 
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mdJ\']duAls or Corps who have captured them. Th^ must 
at all times be humanely treated and protected, particulariy 
against acts of violence, insults, and public curiosity. 
Measures of reprisals against them are prohibited.’ 

In flagrant violation of these provisions many Allied air^ 
men who had baled out of disabled aeroplanes over Ger¬ 
many were not treated as prisoners of war, but ill-treated, 
beaten, and murdered by German civilians often incited 
and always condoned by high ofiidals. 

Goring, Himmler, and Kaltcnbrunner held a scries of 
important conferences during which a list w-as made of air 
operations which constituted 'acts of terrorism’ as opposed 
to normal acts of warfare. All bombardment of the dvii 
population was to be regarded as terrorism and it was de¬ 
cided that ‘lynch law' should be the rule’. 

In an order issued on loth August 1943 by Himmler to 
all senior executives, SS and police officers, and transmitted 
orally by them to their subordinates, the following appears: 
'It is not the task of the police to interfere in clashes between 
Germans and the English and American terror flycia who 
have baled out.’ 

The German people were also incited to punish Alfled 
airmen shot down over Germany. In an article in the VoL 
kischer BeohatkUr of 29th May 1944 Goebbds wrote: 

It is only by the use of Ercarnu that we can protect the lives 
of enemy pilots shot down during hombing attacks. Otherwise 
these men would be killed by the sorely tried population. 

Who is right here? The murdereis who, after tbdr cowardly 
misdeeds expect humane treatment from tht^ victims, or the 
victims who wish to defend themselves on the principle of'an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a moth'. This question is not 
difficult to answer. It appears to ui intolerable to use our 
soldiers and police against the German people who arc only 
treating murdcrets as they deserve. 

Martin Bormann, toO', drcularizcd all Rcichlcitcrs, Gau- 
Iciters, and Krcisleitcrs on this subject in May 1944. 
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After stating that women and children bad frequently 
tieen fired at on the roads by English and American airmen 
he wrote i 

Several instances have occurred where members such 
aircraft, who have baled out gr have made fgreed landiiigB, 
were lynched on the spot immediately after capture by the 
populace which was incensed to the highest degree. No police 
measures were invoked against Cennan dvUIans who had 
taken part in these incidents. 

After receipt of this circular, the Gauldter of South ’West¬ 
phalia, Albert Hoffman, issued the following instructions 
to all county representatives, mayors, and police officials 
in his district. 


Fighter-bomber pilots who have been shot down are in 
principle not to be protected against the fury of the people. I 
expect all police officen to refuse to lend thdr protection to such 
gangsters. Authorities acting in contradiction to the popular 
sentiment will have to answer to me. All police and gnmdar^ 
meric officials arc to be infarmed immediately of my views. 


The Gauleiter of Baden and Alsace, the ill famed Robert 
Wagner, issued an order throughout his Gau that all Allied 
airmen who wxre brought down or who had baled out were 
to be killed. He said that they were causing great ravaga 
in Germany, that it was an inhuman war, and that no cap¬ 
tured airman should be treated as a prisoner of war nor did 
he deserve any mercy. 

Such incitementa were not without results. During 1944 
and 1945 numerous attacks were made by German civilians 
00 Alhcd airmen entided to be treated as prisoner of war 
and many were lynched by the populace or shot by the 
police or the 'Volkaturm.^ 


» Roben Wiipier wm* trird by itw French Pbrmnint Militiry Tribunal « 
Struboi^ b I ud icniei»ed to demtii for the murder at Albed alrmoi ud 

.^ to ■uwHiry militory ais»°«»iion Mmewhat icMm. 
tlie Cuud m tKu cDuaLFy^ 
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A GtrmaD n^cd Grtincrp who was a aubordinatc of 
Wagner, described in a statement made to an American 
war crimes investigator how he noticed, when pa^ng 
through RheinwcilcTj four British airmea who had been 
rescued from the Rhine by some German soldiers. The 
soldiers refused to take charge of the prisoners and Grilner 
then decided that he would execute them himself in obedience 
to Wagner's orders. He shot all four in the back with a 
tommy-gun and then threw them back into the Rhine. 

On 21st June 1944, two Liberatoj^ were brought down 
near Mecklenbuig. The two crews, totalling fifteen men, 
were uninjured. All were shot on the pretext of 

^attempting to escape*. This crime was confirrned by a 
document found in the files of the headquarters of the 11 th 
Lufigaukommando. The dcx:umcnt states that six members 
of the crew were shot while attempting to escape and the 
other nine handed over to the police in Waren. Seven of 
these were shot m rouii for a prison camp whilst attempting 
to escape, and the two officers, Lieutenants H., and L.* were 
shot later that day on the same pretext. 

One of the most cowardly of these attacks was carried out 
joindy by the AUgememc SS and Hidcr Jugend. 

In February 1945 the town of Pforzheim in Southern 
Germany was heavily bombarded by AUied aircraft and 
badly damaged. There were many fatal ca$ua]tics and a 
large number of homeless people had to be evacuated to the 
nearby town of Huchcnfcld. 

Some three weeks aitcrwards, a Flying Fortress manned 
by a British crew was returning from a raid on Leipzig 
when it was hit by flak near Baden-Badca. The crew, coq- 
sisting of ten officers and warrant officers^ baled out and al! 
Landed safely. Seven were made prisoner and taken to the 
dvil prison in Buhl where they %vere temporarily con* 
fined. 

The next moming they were marched through the streets 
of Pforzheim where they were maltreated by the local in- 
habitajits and then taken to Huchcofcld. There they were 
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lodged in the boiler house in the cellar of the new school and 
made preparations, to settle down for the night. But before 
they could do so* a crowd of Germans buist open the door 
and swarmed into the cellar. With them was the Burgo¬ 
master who had been interrupted while attending a wedding 
reception. 

The guards left their prisoners to the mercy of the angry 
crowd which first roughly handled them and then dragged 
them outside into the street and towards the cemetery. 

On the way there, three of the airmen succeeded in crap¬ 
ing, but one of thesc^ a flying officer, was later recaptured 
and confined in a neighbouring police station. The follow^ 
ing day he was taken from his cell and led past a crowd of 
Germans w'ho were standing ou^de an air-raid shelter* He 
was set upon, beaten almost to a pulp, and finally shot by a 
a uticen-y car-old member of the Hitler Youth who, in his own 
words ^gave the officer a €mp-d^-gri^e shot in his head iwm 
my pistol'* The German police took no steps to restrain the 
crowd and no arrests were made+ 

The remaining four prisoners^ who had not managed to 
get awa>% were taken by the crowd to the cemetery and there 
shot. 

The Hitler Youth played a major role in this affair* As 
one of them wrote afterwards; *The Bannftihrer^ made a 
short speech which made our young blood boil, then he dis¬ 
tributed weapons and ammunition. We were told that there 
were seven British airmen in the Huchenfeld school and that 
vit were to take them away and shoot them.' 

WTkcn the crowd had rushed into the school cellar they 
had clearly intended to kill the prboneis there, and it was 
only through the intervention of the Burgomaster that the 
airmen were taken to the cemetery. But his anxiety was not 
for the aircrew. He objected vehemently to the idea of 
their being shot in the school cellar. *li would', he said, ‘be 
a continual horror for our children who have to go inside.* 
Shortly after the airmen had been shot, the Burgomaster 
^ A jumoLT ooranuffioiMd rul la du £3. 
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returned to the wedding party from which he bad been so 
abruptly dragged away earlier in the evening. 


On the night of 24th/^?5th March 1944^ scvcniy-^ Air 
Force officer prisoners of war escaped from Stalag Luft III 
at Sagan in Silc^a. Fifteen were quickly recaptured and 
taken back to camp, three made successful escapes, eight 
were detained by the Gestapo after recapture, and the re¬ 
maining fifty were shot by the Germans. 

The first intimanoD of their fate was given on 6th April 
when the acting Commandant read to the senior British 
officer in the camp a statement issued by OKW to the cfTect 
that forty-one had been ahot* *some of them having offered 
resistance on being arrested, others having tried to escape 
on the transport back to camp\ No names were given. 

Nine days later the British officer was handed a list con¬ 
taining the names of forty-seven who had been shot and a 
month later three more names were supplied^ In each case 
the same reasons were given. 

It was quite untrue that these men had been shot rerisdog 
recapture or attempting to re-escape. They had all been 
shot by the Gestapo on the direct orders of Hider, 

The first mformation to reach the outside world was a 
communication w^hich was handed in June to the Svriss 
Minister in Berlin, Monsieur Naville, in reply to an inquiry 
he had made as the representative in Germany of the Pro¬ 
tecting Power. This Note stated that thirty-seven prisonem 
of British nadonality and thirteen not of British nationality^ 
escaped from Stalag Luft III, had been shot when offering 
resistance to recapture or whilst attempting to escape after 
recapture, and that urns containing their ashes had been 
sent to Sagan for burial. 

M. Naville, however, was not deceived by the German 
Note. In his reply he described the cremation as "most un¬ 
usual, the normal custom being to btiry a prisoner in a 
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coffin with military bonouis'^ and pointed out that iT, 33 the 
Germans alleged, these fiAy officers who were recaptured 
in widely scattered parts of Germany had resisted or 
attempted a second escape, it was probable that some would 
have been wounded and most improbable that all would 
have been killed. 

It was as stupid of the Germans not to have seen this flaw 
in their story as it was wise of them to refuse to give the 
Protecting Power, as was the usual custom, details of the true 
circumstances in which these officers lost their lives. Let 
Keitel himself continue the narratives 'One morning it was 
reported to me that the escape had taken place and that 
al^ut fifteen of the officers had been recaptured in the 
vicinity of the camp, I did not intend to report this case at 
the midday conference at Berchtesgaden as it was the third 
mass escape within a very brief period,* 

But Himmler forestalled him and announced the Incident 
to his Fuhrer in Keitel’s presence. Hitler was furious, a n A 
said that the prisoners were to remain with the SD after re^ 
capture and not to be returned to the custody of the Armed 
Forces. He ordered Himmler to see that this was done. 

After the conference, Keitel sent for the head of the de¬ 
partment of OKW which was responsible for prisoneis of 
war, and also for General von Gravenilz, When they en¬ 
tered Keitel’s office he seemed cxdted and nervous and 
said that Goring had just reproached him in the presence of 
Hitler for having let some more prisoners of iwar escape. 
‘These escapes must stop,’ said Keitd. ‘We shall take very 
scti'cre measures, . , , The men who have escaped will be 
shot, probably the majority of them arc already dead.’ 
General von Gravenits at once protested, saying diat this 
could not be done and that it was expressly laid dowo in 
the Geneva Ck>nvention of 1919 that escape was not a dis¬ 
honourable ofience. This protest had no effect. 

The shooting was carried out by the Gestapo. After Hitler’s 
morning conTcrence Himmler had set the wheels in motion 
and orders had been sent by Kaltenbnuuier to the appro- 
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priatc departments for a nation-wide search to be instituted.^ 
Within a few days all save three of the escaped officers had 
been Tccaptured, most of them in Silesia^ though a few had 
managed to get as far as Kiel and Strasbourg. 

The Gestapo then went into action. The following is 
an account of the shooting of one of the victims^ Flight 
Lieutenant as presented by the prosecution at the trial 
of Max Widen and seventeen members of the Gestapo for 
their part in these crim^. 

Flight Lieutenant had reached Alsace before he was 
recaptured by the KRIPO and taken to Gestapo Head* 
quarters in Strasboorg. At that time the orders for the 
shooting had not been received m Strasbourg but later in 
the day the following tdeprint was received from RSHA" 

To Gestapo, Strasbourg. 

The British prisoner of war who has been handed over to 
the Gestapo by the Strasbourg Gnminal Police, by superior 
ordci^ is to be taken imtnediaidy' in the diixscdon qf Breslau 
and to be shot rmiU while escaping. An undertalcier is to be 
directed to remove the body to a crematorium and have it ere* 
mated there. The um is to be tent to the head of the Criminal 
Police Headquarters RSHA. The contents of this tdeprint 
and the affair itself are to be made known only to the officials 
directly concerned with the carrying out of this matter, and 
they are to be pledged to special secrecy by handshake. The 
completion of this task is to be report^ irnmcdiatdy^ This 
tdeprint is to be destroyed at once. 

It was arranged that Flight Lieutenant H. was to be kiOed 
on the way to Nat^eiler Concentration Camp and that the 
body should be cremated there. The prisoner was taken 
aw^ay in a car by two Gestapo men named Drlcsncr and 
Hilker, a third member was the driver. On the way, H. 
was allowed to get out of the car to relieve himsdf in a wood 
and during the halt, while Dnesner kept him in conversa¬ 
tion, Hilker shot him from behind. The corpse was taken to 
I Gmgifuhnduogp biie ud erf: liLk widapccul iwclu 
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Natzweiler where the Commandant was informed that it 
was the body of a prisoner of war who had been shot whilst 
attempting to escape* 

Much the same procedure was adopted in relation to 
another of the prisoners who had the misfortimc to be re¬ 
captured when only half a tnile from the Swiss-Gennaii 
frontier. 

As previously^ Natzwcilcr was chosen for the cremation* 
Jtist before they arrived there the man in charge of the escort 
stopped the car on the pretence that he wanted to relieve 
himself, and the prisoner, who was handcufTcd^ was asked 
whether he too would like to get one He did, and in the 
same way as Flight Lieutenant H* was shot* 

Four other escaped officers were recaptured near Kiel 
and the following account of their murder was given by 
Oscar Schmidt, an official of the Gestapo at Kiel who took 
part in the crime, ^One morning 1 was sent for by my chief 
together with six others, Post, Kahler, Jacobs, another 
Schmidt, Denkmann, and Struve. We v/ere told to drive to 
Flensburg where we would receive four British officer 
prisoners of war. We were to take them away and to use our 
firearms in the event of the slightest attempt being made 
to escape*' 

It was then explained to them that this meant that these 
four officers must be ^liquidated^ and that non-compharice 
with this order would be punished by death and family dis* 
honour, and that a similar fate would beJkll thckse who 
talked about the mattci** These orders had come from 
Kaltcnbrunner* 

Post was put in command of the party which arrived at 
Flensburg shortly before noon and aiUr lunch took over the 
four officers. Their hands were then manacled behind thdr 
backs and they were led to two can which were standing 
in the courtyard of the RRIPO Headquarters ready to 
take them away. Post took one of the officers with turn in 
his car and the other three went in the second car in which 
were also the driver, Jacobs, and the two Schmidts. 
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The method of shooting must have beec decided at a high 
level became in this case too, like the irturdcTs m Abacc 
and near the Swiss border, it was arranged that the officera 
were to be given an opportunity to relieve themselves on the 
journey, at a place to be indicated, and that the shooting 
was to commence on a signal to be given by O^car Schmidt. 
When the second car arrived at the scene of the crime, Post’s 
car was already there and Denbnann waj standing in the 
road and gave the driver of the second car a rignat to stop. 
Oscar Schmidt then gave the prisoners ari order to get out 
and relieve thcrtisdvcs* They did so and were led into a 
6 eld, Schmidt following a few paces behind. Schmidt's 
account coutkiues: 

\Micn 1 came to within about six paces of the group, one of 
the officers suddenly let out a shout and they all scattered ■ at 
the same time shots were tired and die officers fell and lay 
with their faces to the ground. I saw Franz Schmidt and 
Jacobs at that moment directly behind the officers with their 
pisLois in their han-dSi I also had a pistol in my hand; it was 
loaded and the safety catch released. ... At this moment 
Post shouted to me^ ^You did not tire, the man Is aJJve.^ One 
of the officers then raised himself and Post, who had snatched a 
rifle out of Rahler's hands, fired two shots at the officer as he 
lay on the ground. 1 never had a chance to fire at this officer 
as he had thrown luiiiself on the ground immediately the fust 
shots were tired. After Post had fired two shots into thig 
officer's back he fired another rifle shot into the head of each 
of the other officers who were lying on the ground apparently 
dead. He then removed their handcuffs 1 was order^ to wait 
for a hearse to arrive and then to take the bodies to the 
crerDatoriuin for cremailom Thu 1 did. 

About three months later these Germans were informed 
by their Chief that a Red Cross Commission was coming to 
investigate the affair. They were all taken again to the 
scene of the shooting and told that if intcrrogatcij they were 
to aay that the officers had attempted to escape to the hedges 
in order to get peusesaion of the cars and had been shot so 
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doing. Their atteatioa was once more drawn to the dire 
consequences which would ensue if any of them were to say 
what really happened. 

Thus fifty Bridsh officer prisoners of war were murdered 
in cold bloody and in each case an official report was sent 
to KSHA that they had been lulled whUc attempting to 
escape. 

This crime, when it became known, shocked the civilized 
world; and it was described by the Internationa! Military 
Tribunal at Nuremberg in their judgment as ^plain murder 
in complete violation of International Law\ 

In November 1944 OK^V issued instructions regarding 
the trpnsfer of certain categories of prisoners of war to the 
SD. The Bnlkt Decree,^ as these orders were caUed, pro¬ 
vided that the following prisoners of war were to be handed 
over to the SIPO and SD. 

(t) All recaptured Soviet prisoneis of war, 

(a) All Soviet officer prisoners of war who refused to 
work. 

(3) AH Soviet prisoners of wax who had been specially 
selected by the screening detachments of SD 
stationed in prisoner of war camps (Einsatzkom;- 
mandos)« 

{4) Any prisoner of war confined in a prison camp who 
had committed an offence for which the Comman¬ 
dant conisidcred he had not got adequate discip¬ 
linary powers. 

(5) Any prisoner of w*ar in respect of whom a special order 
had been issued by OKW- 

AU these categoric were handed over to the Gestapo for 
*5{Kcial treatment*. This consisted of being deprived of 
prisoner of war status^ sent to the concentradon camp at 
Mauthausen^ and ahot with a bullet in the uccL 
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At Mauthausen they were known a$ *K’ prisoners, ^ 
When th^ arrived at the-camp they were not registered as 
Were ordinary prtsoneis, and their namea remained un¬ 
known except to the members of the Tolitische Abtcilung*.* 

They were at once taken to the detention block where 
they were undressed and then taken to what, for camou¬ 
flage purposes, was called the bathroom but which was, in 
fact, a room in the prison cells near the crematorium 
especially designed for execution by shooting or gassing. 

One of the methods of shooting these ‘K* prisoners has 
been described by a French ofBccr who was himself con¬ 
fined in Mauthausen, *Xhc shooting was done by means of 
a measuring apparatus, the prisoner being backed towards 
a vertical measuring standard with an automatic contrap¬ 
tion which shot a bullet into the back of his neck as soon 
as the wooden bar which determined his height touched 
the top of his head'. 

Sometimes they were marched dowm in batches to the 
quarry dressed only In shirts and pants and mowed down 
by machine-gun fire. Death certificates were prepared in 
e\‘ery case and endorsed, ‘Killed while attempting to escape’. 


From the very outset of the Russian campaign it was 
evident that the Germans intended to disregard all the Jaws 
and usages of war appertaining to prisoners. 

The U,S.S.R. was not originally a party to the ‘Geneva 
Convention relating to Prisoncis of W'ar* but it was to the 
‘CoDvendon relating to the Sick and the Wounded', It 
was also a signatory to the Hague Convention. It was 
argued at the trial of the major war criminals at Nuremberg 
that this Convention did not apply to the Russian campaign, 
but the International Tribunal held that it did. 

As long ago as the end of the last century the Hague Con- 
^ 1C. Iftf bulltt. 

■ The FclicicBl th* bfiodi which lodud after w-ciJled 

*paUticil' prifloaefl. 
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veotioo established certain rules regarding the rights and 
responsibilities of belligerents in regard to prisoners of war, 
and the High Contracting Parties at that convention stated 
that Hn cases not covered by rules adopted by them^ the 
inhabitants and the belligerents remain under the protec¬ 
tion and governance of the principles of the law of nations 
derived from the usages established among dviiized peoples, 
from the laws of humanityi and from the dictates of public 
consdetice. , . , The Contracting Powers shall issue in¬ 
structions to their armed land forces which shall be in 
conformity with the Regulations respecting the laws and 
customs of war on land annexed to the present convention. 

In thcae annexed rcguiaiions the following Articles 
appear: 

ArikU The armed forces of the belligerents may eonsist 
of combatants and non-combatants; in the case of capture by 
the enemy* both have the right to be treated as prisoners of 
war. 

Artkli 4. Prisoners of war are in the power of the hostile 
government, not of the individuals who capture them^ They 
must be humanely treated^ 

ArikU 6. The state may employ the labour of prisoners of 
war, other than officers, according to their rank and capacity. 
The work shall not be excessive and shall have no eoD-nection 
with the operations of war. 

Article 7. The govemment into whose hands prisoners of war 
have fallen 13 charged with their maintenarLce. In default of 
special agreement between the beUigcrents, prisoners of war 
shall be treated, as regards radons, quarters^ and clothingp on 
the same footing as the troops of the govemment which cap¬ 
tured them. 

Artkk 2^^ It is particularly forbidden to kill or wound an 
enemy who, having laid down his arms or no longer having 
any means of defence, has surrendered at discretion. 

From the beginning of the war with Russia^ Germany 
waSj at the very least, under mtematioiial obligation to 
regard all captured members of the armed forces, com- 
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bataDt or Don-combatant* aa prisoners of war; to txc^t them 
humanely whilst in captivity; adequately to house, clothe, 
and feed them; not to work them cxccsaivdy uor to employ 
them in connection with the operations of war. The enemy 
could not be refused quarter nor could they be put to 
death after they had sturendcred. This was well known to 
every German soldier, for included in the Ten Com¬ 
mandments' printed in his pay-book were the words: T^o 
enemy who has surrendered will be kiUed/ ^ 

In a new edition of the German Army Manual which was 
issued on ist August 1939, exactly one month before the 
invasion of Poland, many of the above provisions were 
quoted; but from the very moment of their attack on Russia 
the Germans flagrantly violated each and every one of 
them, and the atrocities committed against these helpless 
prisoners were reminiscent of the barbarous Middle Ages. 
They treated their prisoners with extretne brutality. Hicy 
starved them; they let them remain in the open throughout 
the long severe Russian winter; they worked them to dearth; 
they employed thousands of them on work di reedy connected 
with the operations of war, often under enemy artillery fire; 
and they shot all polidcal commissars and politruks^ after 
capture. 

AH these violadons of Intcmadonal Law had been 
planned before the campaign began. Prior to the attack 
on Russia, Hitler had told his generals that different methods 
would be used in the new war, and that as the Russians 
were not signatories to die Trisoneis-of-Wax Couveudon^ 
the treatment of Russian prisoners did not have to follow 
its provisions, 

Sc\*cral months before the invasion began, lieut.-General 
Reineckc, head of the prisoners of war sccdon of OKW, 
gave orders to the appropriate authorides that open-sdr 
camps, surrounded only by barbed wirc^ should be con* 
fitructed for Russian prisoners^ if there was no dme to build 

^ Stt AppClldLK^ 

*S“P»We53. 
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*roofed-in campa’* aJid issued inatrucrions directing all those 
responsible for guarding them to shoot Swthout warning’ 
any prisoners who might attempt to escape. 

The German Cominander-in-Chicf, in a pamphlet en¬ 
titled The Cmduci of tkt Army in the East which was issued 
before the invasion started, stated that to supply captured 
Russian soldiers with food was ‘nusconceived humanitar- 
ianism*. 

Finally, it was dedded at the highest level that (wUtical 
commissars of the Red Army would not be recognized as 
prisoners of war or evacuated to the rear areas. They would 
be ‘liquidated’, at Uu latest te the prisoaer of war transit camps. 

Only one important voice in the whole of Germany was 
raised in protest against all these decisions; that of Admiral 
Canaris. He wrote to OKW: 

The Geneva Convention for the Treatment of Prisoncra-of- 
War is not binding in the relationahip between Germany and 
the USSR, Therefore only the general prindplw of Inter- 
pafirtrtal Law regarding the treatment of such prisoners apply. 
Ever siiicc the eighteenth century these have gradually been 
established along the lines that war captivity is neither revenge 
nor punishment, but solely protective custody, the only 
purpose of which is to prevent the prisoners of war from fiirthtf 
participating ui the war. This prindplc was developed in 
accordance with the view held by ail armies that it is contrary to 
military tradition to kill or injure helpless people. . . . These 
decrees for the treatment of Soviet prisoners are based on a 
fundamentally difiTcricnt point of view. 

This still small voice remained unheard and unheeded; 
for Keitel, to whom the protesting memorandum was sub¬ 
mitted, merely endorsed the document with this note: ‘These 
objections arise from the military concept of chivalrous war¬ 
fare. This is the destruction of an idrology; therefore I 
approve and support these measures.’ 

In March 1941, three months before Hitler invadedt 
Russia, he held a conference in the Reicli Chancellery in 
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Berlin at which he told a distinguished military audience 
including Field-Marshals Keitel and von Leeb, and Generals 
Haider, von Manstein and Hoppncr, his general idea of the 
new war against Russia, its objective, and the methods by 
which it would be waged. It would be an ideological war^ 
he told them, for the extermination of 'Asiatic barbaric 
BolshcvisinV Thus it would differ from the war in the West 
and chivalry and military honour would have no place in it. 
Bolshevism in the Red Army, he said, vtas kept ahve by the 
political commissara w'ho were present with every Soviet 
formation. These must, therefore, be liquidated. The 
commissais, said Hider, would not Sght cleanly and their 
fate would not be kfl to the jurisdiction of any military court. 

Thus did Hitler condemn to death all Soviet polidcal com¬ 
missars three months before the Russian war began. 

In the Red Army in 1941 there was a political commissar 
on the strength of every formation and all major units. 
They were of oflicer status. Amongst the rank and file were 
officials with similar functions known as politniks. 

Both of these categories were members of the Russian 
aimed forces and entided, if captured, to be treated as 
prisoners of war. 

By June, OKW had issued a ‘Directive for the Treatment 
of Political Commissars’. 

The preamble of this directive began with the prophecy 
that these political commissars would be dirty fighters and 
would maltreat German prisoners of war: that they were 
not to be treated as soldiers or have the protection of Inter¬ 
national Law. ‘They must therefore be proceeded against 
with all possible severity at once and without further ado. 
Thus if they arc captur^ they are to be liquidated at once 
when fighting or offering resistance.’ 

The order went on to point out that all political com¬ 
missars wore a particular emblem on their uniform sleeve; 
that they were to be segregated from other prisoners of war 
immediately after capture and then ‘they will be eliminated'. 
In deciding the question whether a suspected commissar 
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waa guilty or not guilty *thc personal impression and the 
attitude of the commissar will on principle be considered of 
greater imporunce than the facts of the casc^ wkkh p^ssiblj 
canmt bif pr&v€d"- If commissars were caught in the rear 
areas they were handed over to a Soudcrkommajido^ of 
the SD where ihcir fate was automatic. 

This order which was issued by Keitel on the instruedom 
of his Ftihrcr was promulgated to the German Army by 
Field-Marshal von Brauchltsch^ the Commander-in-Ghief, 
over his signature and with a foreword which stated that 
the climinadon of polldcal commissars with the troops was 
to be carried out on the order of an ofBcer after their separa¬ 
tion, outddc the fighting area proper^ and inconspicuously* 

Thus w'as this directive distributed throughout the 
German Army. No onCj £h>m the Generals who issued it to 
their troop down to the junior officers who had to put it 
into execution^ can have been in any doubt of its criminality* 
But Hitler cared not whether they understood it or not. He 
did not expect, he once said* the officer corps to understand 
hb orders^ but he demanded that It should unconditionally 
obey them, 

The Commissar Order has been branded as an illegal 
order by several war crime tribunals^ including the Inter¬ 
national Military Tribunal at Nuremberg, who in their 
judgment called it *a systematic plan to mu^der^ and so it 
was. In obedience to it the IdlLing of commissars went on 
throughout the duratiou of the Russian campaign along the 
entire battle front. 

With such precision were these mstniedons carried out 
during the first three months of the campaign that towards 
the end of September 1941 one German general protested 
to OKW that its enforcement was impeding the advance. 

It is significant that this protest, like that of General von 
Falkenhausen in Belgium with regard to the shooting of 
hostages,^ was made not for the reason that the order was 

1 Specia] dclACtuDcnl of ihc Sichcttanadiciul. 

*S«eCb>ptcr rV. 
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mhiimanc or a breach of the bu's of war^ but solely upon 
grounds of expediency. 

By that time it was common knowledge throughout the 
Red Army that prisoner ol war status would not be graoted 
to political commissars who were captured. This knowledge 
gave them the best of all possible reasons for urging thdr 
men to fight it out to the bitter end. Consequeudy, Russiiui 
rcsbtance had sdifened^ Germany's advance had slowed 
dowUp and their casualdes had increased. The Commissar 
Order was thereforCj to say the least of it, short-sighted^ but 
Hider would not rescind it and the slaughter conrinued. 

In the Eleventh German Army, from the dme when 
Field-Marshal von Manstein took command in September 
1941 until be relinquished it in November 194^^ there is 
evidence that large numbers of commi^rs were 'liquidated^ 
in pursuance of this order. 

This general do^ not appear to have made a single written 
protest against the order^ although he has admitted that 
when he received it he was very indignant as, m his view, il 
ran counter to all military tradition^ 

He stated at hia trial* howeveft that he was not con¬ 
cerned with its legality but only with the honour of his 
troops and that he approached Field-MatshaJ von Lecb^ 
who was then Commander-In-Chief of the Army Group^ 
and told him that he could not carry out the order. Leeb 
appeared to share von Manstdn^s views, 

’Wlien the Field-Marshal gave evidence before the Inter- 
cadonal Military Tribunal at Nuremberg he said* with 
reference to his receipt of the Commissar Order, *li was the 
first rime 1 found myself involved in a conflict between my 
soldierly conception of honour and my duty to obey. * . . 
In practice the order was not carried out. My Divisional 
Commandeis who had already reedved the order inde¬ 
pendently before leaving Germany, shared my view. The 
troops disliked the order intensely/ 

How did the troops know of this order? When l^ued it 
was only for distribution down to Commanders-in-Chief of 
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Annies and Air Fleet Chiefe and was to be communicai«! 
Of ally to lower forma tions. It is surely a reasonable inference 
that if the troops kne^v its contents it must have reached 
them, and it can only have done so through their com¬ 
manders. 

The fact remains, and there is evidence to prove itj that 
large numbers of oommissars were murdered by the German 
Armies In Russia during their advance in 1941 and 194s, 
and that the numbeis of victims only began to diminish 
later when the Nazis were in retreat and the commisar 
was no longer the pursued but the pursuer. 


Article 6 of the Hague Regulations provides that the 
State having the custody of prisoners of war whom its troops 
have captured^ may employ their labour^ excepting officers, 
according to their rank and capacity. The w'ork must not 
be excessive and 'shall have no connection with the opera- 
tions of war\ 

The interpretation of what is meant by prohibited work 
presents certain difficulties. Under the appropriate Article 
of the Hague Regulations the prohibition is not confined to 
dangerous work. The element of danger is prohibited by 
implication from the necessity for humane treatment but it 
h not specifically mentioned. 

In Article 6, the words *no connection with the opera-^ 
tions of war’ are so embracing that in the conditions in 
which modem wars arc conductedj in which almost the 
ivbolc manpower of the State is harnessed to tncct military 
requirements, H would be difficult to name any work which 
cx>uld properly be said to have no such connection. 

Article 31 of the Geneva Convention of 1939, however^ 
which was not binding upon Germany in her war with 
Russia, provided that the work done by prisoners of war 
must have no dir€ct connection with the operations of war. 
It Is impossible to lay down any precise criterion as to 
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whether work is directly or indireetJy connected with 
military operations but there CRn be little or no doubt that 
the constnicdon of entrenchments in the battle zone ia 
dircedy connected with the operations of war and that the 
clearing of minefields generally involves a degree of danger. 
In the High Command Trialthe Tribunal regarded the 
employment of prisoners of war by combat troops in the 
combat areas for the construction of field fortifications as 
constituting ^dangerous employment under the condltioas 
of modem war"; and fnrthcrj that the use of prisoners on 
such work and for mine clearing was dearly prohibited by 
International Law and constituted a war crime. 

In November 1941 the German High Command issued a 
directive to all Army Groups and Armies m Russia on the 
subject of Prisoner of War Battalions^ , 

The following is an extract: 

The exigencies of war eoonoiny demand that a Gemian 
should, if possible, only be employed when he cannqt hw 
replaced by a foreigner or a prisoner of wan A number of 
duties In the army and in the field to which many German 
soldiers have so fkr been tied down can be undertaken by 
prisoners of war if they arc strictly and cfiidcntly incorporated 
within the military framework. The High Command wilh 
therefore, form prisoner of war battalions. 

This directive was implemented by all subordinate for* 
mations on the Russian fiont who issued orders based on it. 

Even prior to the directive from OKW, orders for the 
formation of labour companies had been promulgated by 

* ni>Hni-Fa.l fr1HTn anu" lian! vOQ LfiCb KqU Dllicr rcxilicr high fliddllg 

oEken in ib< G«rmiw Army uid N^vy were med by a Uniicid Siitci Military 
Tribunal at Numnberg ftom ^th December 1^7 to sBtb October 194a. Tlic 
chxfiged alleged tbdr paetLdpatioa in Dtuioetoui crimci prisoom of 

Wax and tbe eivUian populalioii of the occupied cciriuuitiL 

One of the aecuvd^ Gencralobcim BlulEOwitE, eonmUtted sutride in prUoa 
on 5iii Febmuy 194^, dining llie triaL Of the rccnaiiuicr, two wen Acquitted, 
wh£Tw eleven were coavicted of tbe counU charpng cnmei and crimei 
a gaiuti hiifiUAily Mod Were jentenced to totm of impiiicrumcDT fEnm twn ycanr 

up to life STn p rimnmi^n t., 
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subordins^te commanders. A directive on the subject had 
been sent out from the Eieveuth Army over the signature of 
the Chief of StafFj Wohler. It stated that prisoners were 
valuable labour forces^ and it provided for die creation of 
labour companies so that prisoners could speedily be utilized 
Tor the military purposes of the troops in the zone of opera¬ 
tions". 

Prisoners were sent from the cages to artillery, engineer^ 
and signal imits for emplo>Tnent in the forward areas. In¬ 
fantry regiments were authorized to retain those they 
needed for labour in the front line from the prisoners they 
captured. Drivers of horse-drawn supply columns and artil¬ 
lery ammunition columns were replaced by Soviet prisoners 
and sent to fighting units. 

All this was clearly contrary to the Hague Regulations 
but from the very start of the campaign it was the manifest 
intentiDn of the German High Command to employ Russian 
prisoners in violation of the laws of war. In July 1941 an 
order had been issued by OKW that certain classic of 
prisoners must not be evacuated to Germany but employed 
in the theatre of operations, and the Eleventh Army^s direc¬ 
tive of 3rd August 1941, which ha^ been quoted above, waa 
in implementation of that decision. 

Within a month, 43,000 such prisoners were being em¬ 
ployed in the forward supply ser^dees and 13*000 on the 
construction of dcfctice positions* This work was clearly of 
a military nature and In the combat zone and Army rear 
area. They handled mlUtazy' stor«p equipment, and ammu¬ 
nition for the forward troops and constructed defence posi- 
tiops* The Germans themselves described the work as of * the 
greatest importance for the conduct of opcradons\ 

That this pohey was systematically carried out is beyond 
question. There arc entries in the War Diarit^ of German 
formations at all levels regarding the employment of 
prisoners of war on the canstruction of fortificatioas in large 
numbers throughout 1943 and 1943. 

Nor was this aU. Prisoners were largely used for the 
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clearing of minefields. An order issued by the German 
XXXth Corps reTcmng to a directive from OKW reads: 
‘Stress is laid on the Commander-in-Chicra decision that 
in order to spau German blood only Russian prisoners will bo 
used for detecting and clearing mines, exeq^t in action or 
if danger is imminent. This ruling applies to German mines 
too» For this purpose* special prisoner of war units will be 
formed". 

sun more reprehensible was the use of prisoners as guides 
to precede German troops attacking through enemy mine¬ 
fields^ Had they been used in this connection merely to guide 
the German soldieis through known gaps in the minefields 
bttle criticism could be made of the practice* even though it 
would have been a technical breach of the Hague Regula¬ 
tions. They were not* however, used for that purpotse* hut aa 
a human screen to set off the mines io as lo render them 
harmless to the advancing Germans. The orders regarding 
the selection and use of prisoners for mine exploding directed 
that they should be closely watched so that they would not 
‘evade the mines by taking longer steps*. 


Many instances of brutality towards Russian prisoners of 
war have been investigated and coufiimed. Some were 
tortured wtith bars of red-hot iron; their eyes gouged out* 
their stomachs ripped open; their feet* hands* fingers* cam, 
and noses hacked off* mutilation more suited to Mau-Mau 
savagery than German Rultur. 

After the Gernians had retreated on the Dnieper, the 
bodies of a Russian battalion commander and hia Commissar 
were found. Thdr arms and kp had been nailed to stakes 
and on their bodies five-point stars had been cut, apparently 
with knives; lying near them was the body of another 
Russian soldier, his feet had been burnt and his ears cut off. 
Captured female hospital nurses and orderlies were fre¬ 
quently abused and violated. Large numbers of wounded 
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Russian prisoners near Suiokmk were bayonetted or shot 
where they lay awaiting treatment. 

During the winter the German troops and their ofheers 
used to diveat ah prisoners of their warm clothings Including 
women prisoners, and even stripped the dead leaving them 
stark naked. 

In the little tillage of Popovka in the Tula region^ Ger- 
man troops drove 140 Red Army prisoners of war into a 
bam and set hre to it, and near Leningrad the Germans in 
the course of thdr retreat used explosive bullets to kiU 150 
Soviet prisoners of war whom they had first beaten and tor^ 
turedH. They then mutilated the bodies. 

In December 1941, again near Smoleosk, the Germans 
oceeuted 200 prisoners of war whom they had marched 
through the town of Kovdrovo naked and barefoot, shoodng 
on the way any who were too exhausted to take another 
step, as weU as some of the local inhabitants who had 
offered them bread on their way through the streets. 

Orders were also given for the branding of prisoners. 
^Soviet prisoners of war will be branded with a distinct and 
lastingmark. The brand will consist of an acute angle of about 
45'', one of its sides being about a centi metre in length, point* 
ing downwards on the left buttock about a hand's breadth 
■away from the rectum. Indian ink wm be used for colouring,* 

The conditions of the German prisoner of war camps in 
Rusia baffle all description. Thdr occupants were killed 
by the tiiousand. Those who were sick never received 
medical attention. In one camp, near Smolensk, two hun¬ 
dred died daily from starvadon, typhus, dysentery, or freez¬ 
ing to death. Emadated sick prisoneis were forced to work 
in the Smolensk power station and those who collapsed ftom 
exhaustion were shot out of hand by their guards. The 
camp hospital was nothing but a shambles, A doctor who 
worked there during the early months of 1942, in the depths 
of the Ru^an winter, stated that it was uuheated, that the 
wounded lay unbandaged on the bare boards, and their 
clothing and bedding was covered with pus and excreta* 
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One pmoner of wax camp was establkhed in the civil jail 
at Orel. H'hcn the Gcnnana retreated a Commisdon of 
doctors took evidence fiom some of the medical officers in 
the camp. The prisoners' daily diet consisted of 200 
grammes of bread and a Utre of sonp made from rotten 
soya beans and mouldy dmir. The flour from which the 
bread was made was mixed with sawdust. The maximum 
dietetic value of the daily radon was 700 calorics. 

On such a diet the prisoners were expected to work eJeven 
or nvelve hours a day. They were* of course, unable to do 
so and many of them died of shear ph^'sical exhausdon. 
Hundreds of prisoners in this camp suffered £mnt oedema 
due entirely to this process of deliberate starvation; but uo 
such diagnosis was allowed in the camp. The swelling was 
always put down to heart or kidney trouble and the very 
mention of 'hunger oedema^ was rorbidden. 

Fuel and fresh water were completely lacking, and the 
camp was infested with vermin* Mortality assumed mass 
proportions and at least three thousand died solely of mal¬ 
nutrition. Prisoners died at the rate of six a day and the 
living slept with the dead. 

Nor was this camp worse than any otiicrSt for in the early 
months of the campaign the German High Command cared 
not whether their Russian prisoneis lived or died. It was 
only later, wheo thetr importance as slave labour was 
realized, that greater efforts w'ere made to keep them alive. 

The bare minimum ration laid down by OKW for a 
prisoner of w^ar for a period of twenty-cight days docs not 
appear to have been excessive* This scale was as follows: 
bread 6 kiloSj meat 400 grammes, fat 400 grammes, sugar 
600 grammes. For prisoners doing especially strenuous work 
the scale was slightly higher. 

The prisoners were also deprived of their clothing. An 
administrative order issued by one German Division beaded 
^Situation with Respect to Clothing* laid down that all 
boots which were serviceable should be removed from 
Russian prisoners without hesitation. Half starved, stripped 
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of their clothingi and left to live out in the open in the 
freezing cold of the winter of 1941/42, it is small wonder 
that they died like Bits- 

Bat it was not solely from stan^ation, neglect, and ex¬ 
posure that they perished^ On 24th Jnly 194^ r ^ month 
after Hitler*3 armies had invaded Soviet territory, the 
German High Command bsued a basic order on the treat¬ 
ment of Russian prisoners of war in the theatre of operations- 
It dealt with their screening, collection, and disposal. For 
this purpose they were to be divided into five categorieSp 
one of which was d^ribed as consisting of ^elements which 
are politically insupportable; suspects, commissars, and 
agitators*. All such were to be dealt with in accordance with 
‘Special Immjctions\ This meant that the Sonderkom- 
mandos^ of Gestapo and SD which were attached to each 
prisoner of war camp selected these ^politically insupportable 
elements^ In the phraseology of the order itsclfj these SD 
units were to operate *as unobtrusively a$ possible*, and the 
liquidations were to be carried out without delay at such 
distances from transit camps and villages as would ensure 
their not becoming known to other prisoners of war or to the 
civilian popnlaEion. 

Such were the instruedom; but in practice the prisoners 
were nearly all sent off to concentration camps. For their 
last journey they were packed into closed trucks like so 
many carcases^ often without food and water, and shut in 
for three or four days. 

On one occasion, when a prisoner of war train, consisting 
of fifty trucks, arrived at its destination and the trucks were 
opened, the stench of dead bodis was overpowering; half 
the prisoners were dead, many on the point of death, and 
the few who still had the strength to m^c a dash for water 
were shot by the guards. Another train full of prisoners, 
made up of thirty trucks, at the end of its journey w^as found 
to contain not a single living soul, and 1500 dead bodies 
were unloaded from it. 
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CHAPTER 111 


WAR CRIMES ON THE HIGH SEAS 


At the outbreak of war between Eogland and Germany m 
iggg^ it had been settled practice for over three centuries that 
an enemy merchant ahip might be captured by a warship of 
the other belligerent and brought into port so that a Prize 
Court could, in appropriate circumstances, condemn the 
vessel and its cargo^ 

A neutral vessel might likewise be stopped and searched 
for contraband, and if found with contraband it was subject 
to seizure and confiscation by the Prize Court* 

It was also established international practice, amounting 
to a usage of war, that save in the case of vessels salting in 
previously declared *war zones'^ the destruction of a vescl, if 
permistiblc at all, could only take place after capture except 
where visit and search was forcibly resisted* 

It was presumed that when ships were sailing in convoy 
they were forcibly resisting visit and search by the cnemy^s 
warships, and they were, therefore, Liable to be sunk on 
sight: but no merchant ship which was not sailing in convoy 
might be sunk without being warned to stop and submit to 
visi t and search* 

The breaches of this weli-cstablishcd international mari¬ 
time law were so frequent in the First World Wax that it was 
considered most desirable that the position should be 
restated and this was done in Article 2 a of the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930 between the United States, Great Briiain, 
France, Italy and Japan. ^ 

Article 22 provided that i 

* Thii bdjcfitBlciiicnl df the lefal poitljai] in to ihe liaking^ of ememf 

iz>ercha£it La war ii puraphraKd from n Foreign Office lo^SKmndufn of 
ath October ima. 
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( 1 ) In action with regard to merchant ships, submarines must 
conform to the rules of Internatiojial Law to which 
surface vessels axe subject. 

(H) Iti particular, except in the case of pershtent refusal to 
stop on being duly summoned, or of active resistance to 
visit and search, a warship, whether surface vessel or 
submarine, may not sink or render Incapable of naviga¬ 
tion a merchant vessel without having first placed 
passengers, crew, and sh ip’s papers m a place of safety. 
For this purpose the ship’s boats are not regardnsl as a 
place of safety, unless the safety of the passengers and crew 
is assured in the existing sea and weather conditions by 
the proximity of land or the presence of another vessel 
which is in a position to take dicm on board. 

These rules were clear and unequivocal and the;re could 
be no valid excuse for not understanding them, but it was 
manifest within a few hours of the outbreak of the Second 
VVorld War that the Germans intended entirely to dbregaid 
tlicm, for on the evening of 3rd September 1939, SS Alhenia, 
outward tsound for America, was sent to the bottom by a 
German U-boat with the loss of about one hundred lives. 

The Nazi Party paper, the VMistke Beobachler, in its issue 
of asrd October 1939 carried this glaring headline; ‘Cliurdi- 
m sank the Athenh,’ 

Below a picture of the ship the following appeared: 

The above picture shows the proud Alhettia, the ocean giant 
which was sunk by Churchill’s crime. One can dearly see the 
big radio equipment on board the ship. But nowhere was an 
S.O.S, heard from her. Why was the Athtma silent? Because 
her captain was, not allowed to tell the world anything. He 
very prudently rdramed from telling the world that Winstqn 
Churchill atlemptsl to sink the ship through the explosion of 
a time bomb. He knew it well but he had to keep silent. 
Ni^Jy 1,500 people would have lost their lives if Churchill’i 
origmal plan had turned out as the cri minal wanted. Yes, he 
longingly hoped that the too Americans on hoard the ship 
would find death in the waves so that the anger of the American 
people, who were deceived by turn, should be directed against 
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Germany as the prsimied author of the deed. Jt was fortuDate 
that the majoHty escaped the fete Jmenidcd for them by 
ChuichiJl. Our picture on the right fitiows two wounded 
passengers. They were rescued by the freighter Cify qf Flint and, 
as can be seen here, turned over to the American coastguard 
vessel CM for further medica] treahaacnL They are an unspoken 
accusation against the crimina] GhurdiilJ, ;^th they and the 
shades of those who lost their lives call him before the tribunal 
of the world and ask the British people *How long will the 
office, one of the richest in tmdidou Jmown to Great Britain's 
history* be held by a murderer?' 

Fine words of humbug and bnvado fi-om the nation 
which has since had to answer at the bar of history for a 
dozen million murders. 

The facts were very differenL SS Atfunia was torpedoed 
during the late hours of the evening of 3rd September 1939 
by the U-30, commanded by Obcrleutnanc Lemp, who was 
killed in action later in the war. No warning shot was fired. 
The U-boat tvaited until darkness before surfacing^ One of 
the crew who had witnessed the sinking was made to sign 
a declaration under oath that he would ‘erase from his 
memory all the happenings of the day*. 

As soon as the sinking became known, Admiral Raedcr 
and the German Admiralty offidally denied that any U- 
boat could have been in the area concerned at the time of 
the attack. 

Admirals Raedcr and Donitz both knew in the middle of 
September 1939 that it was Oberleutnant Leitip’s submarine 
which had sunk tlie Athada^ for Lemp himself reported the 
occurrence. An attempt was then made to make it appear 
that the submarine commander had mistaken the ship for an 
armed merchant cruiser on patrol. DdnJtz said that he had 
told all his submarine officers to keep a sharp look out for 
such vcKcb but had not told them what type of vessel might 
be so used or mentioned die namc$ of any particular ships. 
It 13 most impttjbable that there was any truth in the 
suggestion that the U-30 had sunk the m mistake for 
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a merchant cruiser, for an order of a and September 1939 had 
laid it down that in all cases the practice was to be that the 
‘sinking of a merchant ship must be justified in the War 
Diary as due to possible confusion with a warship or an 
auxiliary cruiser'. 'ITiis directive was issued five days before 
U-30 returned to base at Wilhelmsbaven so that it was 
clearly in Donita’s mind to make tliis excuse at least five dap 
before he had the opportunity to quesdon Lemp about the 
iDcident. 

It was also significant that no disciplinary action was 
taken against the commander. OKM’ ^considered that a 
court mardal was unnecessary as the captain had acted in 
good faith'. In any event, Ddnitz himself took the T-rew that 
a court martial would only acquit Lemp and ‘would entail 
unnecessary publicity and l 6 ss $f time'. 

In the VVar Diary kept by the Chief of the Submarine 
Command the following entry was made for a 7th September 
: ‘U-30 comes in. She had sunk: SS Btairhgiet and 5 S 
jFoJifld.’ Furthermore, U*3o’s log book was forged. The first 
page was removed and a new one substituted. The forgery 
was not as carefully done as German thoroughness would 
have led one to expect. Whereas the dates on the original 
pages of the log were all in Roman numerals, those on the 
first and substituted page were in Arabic figures. AJl 
reference to the sinking of 5 S Aikada was duly omitted from 
the forged page. 

The Athenia was sunk less than twelve hours after the 
declaration of war between Germany and Great Britain. 
The Germans had not waited long to let the world know that 
the intended to disregard the Protocol of 1936* and revert 
to her piratical practices of the First World "War. 

* ObcrkoDmujido def Marine—Njivy CHQi 

* ltl« London Naval Treaty was illawrd to expim 311I Dcccmbcf 
19561 Artiicte TcmolArd binding on Fortici by virtue of Article 3$* 
NcvenbtiWr n Loadoc on 6di Nervember ibc Coiled. Stata and Great 
BritaLa (iDclkidkkg the Dooufiiom fuid Indka} d^ned & Frortocal wbidi iocen^ 
pcmled verbatixn ibc pnrvisam cT Afticle 39 . ProvioDta waa mode toe ihe 
■cocaion of oiherr SLOteL Genmny ac ceded in 1956 acid Soviet Rimliim 1937. 
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But there was worse to comc^ 

At the commencement of the war Donits was commander 
of the U-boat arm of the German N^\y. This was the 
principal weapon of the fleet, and miUJons of tons of AJlied 
and neutral shipping were sunk by bis sabmaiines during 
the course of the war» 

With Uonitz in control it was not reasonable to expect 
that the U-boat commanders would be over scrupulous in 
their methods of submarine warfare., He was the most 
ardent of Nazis and was described in the 1944 edidon of the 
Diary for the German Navy as aiway's *a leader and inspira¬ 
tion to all the forces under hlmJ His public utterances prove 
his fanaticism, and that he succ^fully indoctrinated his 
subordinates with his own beliefs is demonstrated by the 
ruthless policy of unrestricted submarine warfare carried 
out by them throughout the war. 

A memorandum prepared in October 1939 by Admiral 
Raedcr and the German naval war staff enti tled Possibiiitks 
of Fiituif£ JVnrfl/ Warfan clearly defined the coui^c set for 
naval strategy. After stating that the most ruthless methods 
would have to be adopted in the attack on British sea com- 
municadom and that it was desirable to base all acdon taken 
upon exisdng Intentadonai Law^ the document went on to 
point out that any other measures which were ^considered 
necessary from a military point of view, provided a decisive 
success can be expected fi^m them, will have to be carried 
out even if they are not covered by ixisting International 
Law. In principlci therefore, enemy resistance should be 
based on some legal concepdon even if that entails the 
creation of a new code of naval warfare/ The end, once 
again, was dearly to justify the means. 

The course of submarine warfare against Allied and 
neutral merchant shipping followed the ruthless pattern 
set by Admiral Raeder^s observations. From the firsts the 
merchant ships of belligerents and neutrals were sunk 
without warning and apart from some exceptions no attempt 
was made to rescue passengers or crew. Later in the war, 
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when a system of proclaiming operational danger zones had 
coxne into force, submarine attacks without warning still 
continued outside those zones^ 

The fiiBt sinking of a neutral merchantman by a Gcimaa 
submarine wthout wuming was on 3Dtli September 1939 
when the Danish steamer F<fn;/£fl bound for the Clyde in 
ballast was torpedoed. Two perfunctory warning shots wci^ 
fired by the U-boat but these were followed almost immedi* 
ately by the firing of the torpedo which sank her, although 
the ship's captain had already sigualled that he would 
comply vnth the submarine’s orders regarding search, but 
had not had time to abandon ship. 

Before the end of November the sinldng of neutral shipping 
in dmilar circumstances had become the general practice. 
On 1 2 th November a Norwegian ship named Kjodi was 

sunk by a German submarine in the North Sea. No wamiug 
of any kind was given* The vessel was a tanker and was 
proceedirig &om one neutral port to another. The captain 
and four of his crew were picked up by another vessel after 
spending many hours in open boats. The submarine com¬ 
mander himself made no attempt to rescue the Norwegian 
crew. 

In January 1941 Hitler announced that every ship 
whether in convoy or not ‘which appears before our torpedo 
tubes' would be torpedoed* From the threats w'hich pre^ 
ceded this announcement it would appear to have been 
intended prindpaliy for American consumption, and when 
it aroused mudi condemnation on the other side of the 
Atlantic the Germans contended that the order referred only 
to ships wbidi entered the Var zone*. 

That a ship was outdde the war zone was no guarantee of 
immunity from unlawful attack^ as the sinldiig of the City of 
Smarts on lyth September 1940 clearly proved* This 
hner of n,ooo tons carried about four hundred people, 
passengers and crew, of whom nearly a hundred were 
children* She was sunk outside the Var zone' without 
warning and two hundred and fifty-dght passengers, 
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including seventy-seven children, lost their lives. The 
attack took place in shocking weather, hail and rain squalls 
and a big sea runrjing. She was lorpedoed at about jo p.m. 
and in the conTusion due to darkness and the gale four of the 
ships boats capsized on being launched, and others were 
swamped later by heavy seas. Many of the children died 
from exposure. 

The toll of innocent victims of German 'ruthlessness* 
mounted throughout that first winter, crews and passen¬ 
gers drifting for days in open boats in the teeth of an 
Atlantic gale; clinging to rafts until they dropped off into 
the water one by one, their fingers too numb with cold to 
grip the rail longer; crews machine-gunned from the 
Bubmarioc while still lowering the boats, or afterwards when 
diifting aimlessly about on the oily aea. 

Was this then the ‘ruthless* new code of naval warfare 
‘bom of military necessity* which Admiral Racder men¬ 
tioned in his 1939 memorandum? Those whose memories 
could go back to the grim days of 1917 knew that at least it 
was no novelty. 

The torpedoing of the British steamer Shtaf Mtad on a 7th 
May 1940 with the loss of thirty-one of her crew was 
characterized by the extraordinarily callous behaviour of the 
submarine commander towards many of the crew who, after 
their ship had sunk, were clinging to spars and upturned 
boats, 

The commander’s name was Kapitinleutnant Ochm and 
his vessel U-37, The chief engineer of the ShaJ Mead gave 
this description of him: ‘Young, about twenty-eight, well 
built. He had fair hair and was rather good looking. He 
spoke good English with a very deep voice.* 

From the following entry in this young man’s diary^ on 
the date in question he appears to have enjoyed himself. 

a 7th May, 

la^a Steamship sighted, steering west, about 5,000 tons. 

Speed 10 knots. Sian tracking. 

i Thii wu rouDil in hi* {nB«**ton when he w*j Uier tak«a pRsener, 
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1444 Boat now Ln position alicad of st^tner^ Dived, Swdl 
hinders depth-keeping and observation . *. at full speedy 
keeping abreast . , . only a short time now before we 
£rt - - * the distance is narrowing* Tube ready^—shall I 
or not? The gunnery cirwi arc also prepaii^. * , + 
Hurrah! a gun at the stern^ an AA gun perhaps. 
FIRE I It carmot miss. Periscope up, observation. ^ ^ * 
Hit scored aR 50, Distance ^20 metres. Stem sinks 
considerably. The crew jump into the boats. Her bow 
ris^. I have a look round* 

1554 Surface—Stem under water. Bows rise higher* The 
boats arc now on the water. Lucky for them. A picture 
of complete order. The bows rear up quite higbu Two 
men appear from somewhere In the forward part of 
the ship and rush along the deck towards the stem. The 
stem disappears^ A boat capsizes. Then a boiler 
explc^ion, two men fly tbrough the air Umbs out* 
stretched ... then all is over* A large mass of wreckage 
floats up. We approach to idendJy the ship. The crew 
have saved theuiselv^ca on wreckage and capsized boats. 
We fish out a buoyi no name on it, 

1648 1 ask a man on the raf^. He says, baidly tummg his 

bead "Nix name** A young boy in the water &lls,' Help^ 
help please*' The otheis are very composed. They 
look damp and tired * An expression of cold hatred is on 
their faces. .., On to the old course. 

Having sunk Ms quarty the submarine txunniander 
cruised round the area for half an hour. Two men stood on 
deck with boat hooks to keep off the ships boats. The crew^ 
too, remained on deck taking photographs of the survivora 
but said nothing. The submarine later submerged without 
offering the survivors any assistance,^ 

1 Ey| Kmc Cerman ivbrriarliie commandcTi qt 6nt bcfaavcd very 
cntly. Tti C 4 ie the crew of M. Britiah timwlcr had been nrdered to take lo 

ihcar boati bj their ihip waj to be nmJu WTicii the commander saw ica eoadi- 
dan b« laid, "Thirteen men m ibat boat! Fancy iending a fhlp to sea irith a 
boat 1 ^ that. Yfju Eji^b are no goodl^ Tbe skipper of ibc trawler waj then 
teJd ta rc-CEnbark his crew ai>d make a borne pon with all speed, mad wu 
pi'cietitcd with a bottle of ‘German .gin with the *COCnmandcf^i oamplimeataV 
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In January 1940 the High Commaiid of the Armed 
Forces had issued a directive to the effect that the Navy was 
henceforth authorized to sink by U-boats all vessels in waters 
near enemy coasts in which the use of mioes was possible, 
and U-boat commanders were told to adapt their behaviour 
and employment of weapons to give the Imprmion that the 
hits were caused by mines, 

lostnictions regarding the abandonment of the crewa of 
sunk merchant ships first appear to have been issued in May 
1940. Standing Order No* 154 U-boat Coutmand 

contained the following: 

^Do not pick up men or take them with you. Do not worry 
about the merckant ship's boats. Weather condJtioos and 
distance from land play no part.^ Have care only for your 
own ship *, - we must be harsh in war. 77n en^jf b^gan tht war 
in tyrder to d^troj lU, SO nothir^ etst matierjJ' 

When the United Statts of America entered the war and 
Germany was forced to fkee the fact that there would now be 
a large increase in tonnage available for immediate use and 
an almost inexhaustible ship-building capacity, more drastic 
orders still were given. U-boat commanders were enjoined 
not merely to abstain frcm rescuing crews but to cxtcuninate 
them. 

Less than a month after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour, Hitler had an opportunity of explaining this new 
phase to their ambassador in Berlin, He said that no matter 
how many ship^ the Amencana built^ lack of suitable crews 
would be their main problem and that it was his intention 
that all merchant ships would be sunk without wanuug* 
Germany was fighting for her very existence and humane 
feelings could not enter into it* He would give the order that 
U-boats were to suriace after torpedoisig and shoot up the 

boftti Lrc^AOi « m plAcr dfiaTetyi uoksa tlw H&iy ofthc ftisd 

enw u a£Widf in iht avting M md imaihtr ^ -q/toaff or iha 

pretence of uiotber veoel wbidi ii iai a pairtnii td lake thcTn on boaid- 
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lifeboats. According to the shorthand note which was taken 
of thb exchange of v^ews, VVmbassador OshJma heartily 
agreed mth the Fiihrcr^s comments and said that the Jap¬ 
anese texj were forced to adopt these mcthods^ 

in the foUQwing September a Top-Secret order was issued 
to all U-boat commanders tmm Donitz^s beadquartecs^ 

No attempt of any kind must be made at rescuing the crews 
of ships ffunk. I'hb Includes picking up persons m the lAaier 
and putting them in lifeboatSr righting capsized lifcboais^ and 
handing over food and water. Rescue runs counter to the 
rudimentary demands of warfare for the destruction of enemy 
ships and crews. ... Be harsh^ hearing in mind that the enemy 
takes no regard of women and children in his bombing attach 
on German dUca* 

Od the same day as the above order wag despatched this 
entry appeared in Donitz’s War Diary. 

The attentian of aU commanding ofBcera is agaia drawn to 
the fact that all efforts to rescue metnbets of the crews of ships 
which have been sunk contradki the most primitive demands 
for the conduct of warfare for annihilating ships and lJutr ertw. 

The commander of the 5th U-boat Flotilla at Kicl,^ Heina 
Mohle, considered that the order was ambiguous and sought 
clarification, from a senior officer on Donitz's stafT. The 
intention of the order was explained to him by tw o examples, 
lire first concerned a U-boat iti the £‘ay of fiiscay. It was on 
patrol when it sighted a rubber dinghy carrying the sur¬ 
vivors of a British plane. As the submarine was on an 
outward miKioa, folly stocked and provisioned, there could 
be no question of taking the aircraft crew on board. The 
U-boat commander, therefore, gave the dinghy a wide berth 
and continued his patrol. When he reported the dreum- 

.rfi-*^*'^^**^*"**” Hrioi MobJe. Tiiii officer ¥ru uied by a Britirfa 
MUit^ Couit It Hamburg in Ociober upon a cfaai^ lilegiiw Out be 
paned ibc^ cn io bif U-but crunm aadco. He was rounil Buitiy and 

lciiiai£ 3 cd 10 DviE Ltspruomnect. 
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stances on his return to he was told that as he was 
unable to bring the surYh-ors back for interrogation he should 
have scut them to the bottom so that they Vould not Jive to 
fight another day*^ 

The second example given was this; that during the first 
month of the U-boat campaign against the United States 
shipping a very considerable tonnage had been sunk in 
shallow waters off the American coast and the majority of 
the crews were rescued because of the proximity of land* 
The view at Ddnitz^s headquarters was that this was most 
regrettable. 

The International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg held 
that the “Laconia Orderi as it was caliedi did not deliberately 
order the killing of sumvois of vessels sunk by U-boat attaclq 
but they said in their judgment that its terms were undoubt-^ 
edly ambiguous arid deserved the highest cemure. 

When it was passed on by Mdhiej however, while briefing 
U"boat commanders prior to their proceeding on a missioii, 
he read them the order without comment and amplified it 
by giving the tw^o examples just mentioned. The com¬ 
mand eis could then have only been under the impression 
that the policy of the Naval High Command was to kUl ship^a 
crews. Perhaps to salve his conscience a little Mohlc then 
used to say, * U-boat command cannot give you such an 
order officially i everybody must handle this matter accord¬ 
ing to hk own conscience." 

The Germans have alwa^-s contended that the sole object 
of the “Laconia Order" was to prevent submarine com¬ 
manders from hazarding their craft by standing by to rescue 
the survivors of their attacks. Had that been so, it could 
have been cfTectcd by inviting their attention to Standing 
Order 154*1 Furthermore, in that event the order would not 
have left the matter in doubt, for in drafting such instrucdoid 
special attention is given to the possibUicy of their capture by 
the enemy. 

What were really the Grossadmiral"s views on the subject 
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at the lime appear from a speech which he made early in 
October 194a when he inspected the and U-boai Training 
Division.^ Addressing the officers then attending courses he 
told them chat U-boat successes had declined. After promis¬ 
ing the students that there would shortly be an improvement 
he said that the Allies were having great difficulty in man¬ 
ning their ships. Allied seamen considered the route across 
the Adantic dangerous because German submarines were 
still sinking their ships in large numbers. Many of th ese 
sailors had been torp^oed more than once and were rdiuc- 
tant to go to sea again. Doniti then said that he could not 
understand how German U-boats could still rescue the 
crews of merchant ships they had sunk thereby endangering 
their own ships. By so doing they were working for the 
enemy since the rescued crews would sail again in new ships. 
They had now reached a stage in the war, he continacd, in 
whuh total WOT had ta ht waged also at rm. TAr crews of ships likt 
the ships themselves were a target for U-bsats, 

The students who listened to that speech gathered that 
total war had now to be waged against both the ships and 
their crews; and who shall blame them. The dedaion of the 
Nuremberg Tribunal upon the allegadou of the prosecution 
that the Grossadmlral deliberately ordered the killing of 
survivors of torpedoed vessels certainly did him no injmdce. 


Six months after the issue of the 'Lacoma Order’, SS 
PeUus^ a Greek ship chartered by the British Ministry of War 
Transport, was sunk by commanded by Kapieau- 

leutnant Heins Eck, in the Atlantic Ocean. 

SS PeUtis was bound in ballast for the Plate, having left 
Freetown on 8th March, and by the evening of i gth March 
1943 she was steaming west just south of the Equator and 
about 300 miles from the nearest point on the Aftican coast. 
She had a crew of thirty-five* most of whom were Greeks. 
There were only three survivors. 


» rftWi ip^ 1^*1 pya >t Ike Nunsibcig Trial of Major War 

%jmunMa hf mma BudlLipmao Peter JmcT 
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About 5.50 p.m, two torpedoes were observed on the port 
bow, both of which struck the ship, and she sank in under 
three minutes. Most of the crew managed, nevertheless, to 
get clear and were dinging to wreckage and ta/b that were 
floating about. 

The submarine then surfaced and dosed up to one of the 
PeUtts's boats in which there were three survivors and one of 
the submarine’s officeis who spoke English was ordered by 
his captain to find out the name of the ship they had tor¬ 
pedoed. One of the survivors was then brought aboard 
U-852 and supplied the required information ; the name of 
the ship, the captain’s name, cargo, port of sailing and 
destination, and whether there were any other vessels in the 
vidnity. 

The officer detailed to get this infonnatioo returned to 
the conning-tower to report to the commander who then 
informed him that they had decided to eliminate all traces 
of the sinking by killing the survivors. 

Meanwhile the Third Officer of SS A&wr who had been 
brought on board the submarine was deprived of his lifebelt 
and put back on the ra/l from which he had been taken. 

Eck then opened fire on the rafts with machine-guns, and 
the crew threw hand grenades among the survivors. As far 
as is known all but three were killed. These men remained on 
their rafts in the open for twenty-five days until picked up by 
a Portuguese vessel. They have all sworn affidavits giving 
their experiences on this occasion. 

One of them, a Greek named Liossis, stated that he was on 
watch when he saw the track of two torpedoes approaching 
the port beam and at once ordered the hclnasmcn to comh^ 
their tracks. 

Nevertheless both torpedoes struck the Ptleus and Liossis 
found himself in the water and swam around until he found 
some wreckage to which he could cling. He was soon joined 
by another Greek member of the crew and together they 

' i.«., to turn Ibe Aip to a cnuno u cow u ptnble pvallEl to the after 
itnpedD. See page 12 of Jir Afiw rriif bjrJ. Ganeiva Hodge St Op). 
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Hiade for a raft they could see ahead. After a short while the 
submanue surfaced^ dixlcd round the wreckage, and hailed 
the Third Officer's raft. He was ordered aboard and 
quesdoned as described above* 

Meanwhile Liossis lashed his raft to another on which were 
more of the shipwrecked crew and the submaiitie then 
reappeared and hailed them to go nearer. Thinking that 
perhaps they were going to be picked up;^ Liossis and his 
companions approached the German U-boat which suddenly 
opened fire on them with a machine-gun. One of his friends 
was hit in several places and the rafts were riddled with 
bullet holes but did not sink* The Germans then threw hand 
grenades. The submarine kept on firing with machine-guns 
and throwing grenades at the wreckage for a long timCj and 
just before dawn moved offi 

The commander of U-852 at his trial ^ said that he decided 
to sink the rafts by machine-gun fire and did so, but he swore 
that at that dme there were no members of the crew 

to be seen and that he never gave the order to fire at the 
survivors. He agreed that his Chief Engineer remonstrated 
about the decision to destroy al] traces and that because of 
it ‘the possibility of saving lives disappeared^ as it was against 
his orders to take survivors on board* He said diat he bad 
received the 'Laconia OTder\ 

There is Utile doubt that unlike the commander of U- z 56^ 
Korvettenkapitan Hartenstein, who six months earlier had 
sunk SS Kapitanleutnant Eck would have received 

the congraruladons of the Grossadmiral on his return to base 
for his realistic ruthlessness* But it was not to be. The patrol 
on which he sunk the Peims was his first and bst as a U-boat 
commander and instead of returning to Kiel at its termina¬ 
tion to receive the thanks of his admiral and hia Fuhrer he 
beached his vessel on the coast of SomaUland after an air 

^ Th£ cfttniTno da- And Tour members of hii crew wcfc trifd by e . BntMi 
MUitBjy Ccnun in Hunburg in October 194^ f«r bcins cwyretficd in the kUling 
of metnben of ibe crew of iJm by ind ibjVAHng grvnjkdd At Ibmi. 

All wRc Ibund ginliy of iht charifc uad ihc cofflnujidcr wmd thicc othen ieo- 
tcDa=d to aifier dcillh by ibooling. 
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attack on. ^nd May 1944 ^nd was made a prisoner of war* 
The corntnander who had sunk the Laccniai however, 
rescued a number of survivors and received, for his consider-- 
atfon, a mild reprimand for having risked the loss of his vesstL 
As the Grossadmiral wrote in his report on Hartenstcin's 
operation, *thc mcJdcnt is proof again of what a handicap 
humane feelings towards an enemy may prove to be/ 


On 5th July 1944 a steam trawler, the Jfmen was 

sunk by U-^147 eighteen miles west of Cape Wrathi She was 
at the time engaged in fishing on the west coast of Scotland 
and had on board a catch of 3^25 boxes of fish. She had lefl 
Ayr four days earlier and steamed to the fishing grounds off 
the Butt of Lewis* 

At about 8 piOi^ a deckhand named James MacAlbter 
saw two torpedoes pass down on their port side* about eight 
feel apart and ten feel from the ship's side, Ai the same 
moment he saw a conning tower about 150 yards away and 
dead astern* 

MacAlister called all hands on deck but by the time they 
arrived the submarine had submerged and the mate refused 
to believe MacAlistcr's story. 

About an hour later, however, the U-boat surfaced on 
thdr surboard beam and at once opened fire on the J\forem 
Mojy with a machine-gun. The trawler was making three 
knots and die weather was fine with good vUibllity and the 
sea smooths She immediately increased speed to ten knots 
but the submarine gave chase and continued firing. The 
first few rounds killed three of the crew Including the 
skipper. 

The U-boat then opened fire with a heavier gun which 
was mounted on the conning tower; the first shell hit the 
boiler, stopping the ship and enveloping her In steam* 

The remainder of the crew, seveu iu number, had now 
taken cover* but three others were soon killed and the 
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submariDc circled round ahead of the trawler and passed 
down her port side firing both guns. 

MacAlistcr iuid the mate tried to launch the boat, but the 
latter was killed during the attempt and the Tbrmer then 
went below to shelter in the pantry which was under the 
water line* The trawler now had a big list to port and at 
ro.io p.m, capped and sank. The four survivora were 
thrown into the sea. MacAlister swam around until he rame 
across the upturned bow of the lifeboat on to which he was 
able to climb. 

The submarine had still not submerged and steamed in the 
direction of the upturned lifeboat firing a short burst at it* 
When she w'as about seventy yards away MaCnAlister slipped 
off into the water and remained there until the U-boat 
ceased firing and submerged* 

About 5 a.m* the next day HMT Mttdekvie picked 
up the only two survivors, MacAlister and the trawleris 
second engineer. Of the other eight meinbcra of the 
Affl^V crew, sfat lutd been killed and two were missing, 
believed drowned.^ 

U -347 was one of the latest German submarines and was 
on her first operational patrol She carried two big guns, 
one on her i^er-deck, the other on the fort part of her 
conning tower, and a smaller gun which looked like an 
Oerljkou was mounted on the fore-deck. The 
was an ordinary fishing trawler going about her lawful 
occasious, but like all other small ships during the war she 
carried a Lewis Guo on an anti-aircrafl mounting to protect 
her &om the attentions of German planes who were prepared 
to attack all and evciything* 

This unlawful attack was reported in the '‘C^ommander^s 
War Diary' as follows: 

1943 Fishing vessel Two-fan from tubes I and IV* Vessel 
turns away to starboard shortly after the shot and takes 

* Ty? iiccDuiit fif Uu ictios wu taken a Dqxwtioo rmm by James 
AiacAIiiicr bdbee a Notary FUbliE: in Ediobin^ im 2iit December 1945. 
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up a podtlDQ of i8o”- The sea bdng as mooth as a mil!^ 
pond die probably saw the Iracks. 

S055 Surfaced. Fishing vessels. Engaged the nearest She 
stops after three minutes. T3a sinking shot fired ftrom 
tul^ III at the ^orgBi Ma^ as she lay stopped# A uuss^ 
misfiredt did not dear, 

9151 Suiik hy Oak with shots into her side. Sunk by the stem. 

The Chief of the Operational Division BDU seems to have 
been well pleased with this gallant action^ for he made the 
following cx>mmcnt on the entry in the War Diary: *Thc 
sinking by flak of the fishing vessel in this area testifies to 
gridi ^msiv€ spirit and rme, * . . Operafion wdl carried out 
in difficult conditioas.' In fact, it was mxirdcr most fouL 

From the first day of the war until the last, this murder on 
the High Seas went on night and day. As in the First World 
War, Germany carried on unrestricted submarine warfare 
gainst both belligerents and neutrals in disregard of the 
Protocol of 1936 and the usage and custom of the civilized 
world. 


CHAPTER IV 


ILL-TREATMENT AND MURDER OF 
THE CIVILIAN POPULATION IN 
OCCUPIED TERRITORY 


If? former times belligerents had complete power over 
territory under their occupation. Tbey could devastate it, 
kill the mbabitants or carry them away into capdvity, and 
appropriate all property. Great changes took place, however, 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, culminating 
in the ‘Hague Regulations Respecting the Laws and 
Customs of War ou Land’ which were adopted by the Hague 
Peace Conference of 1907, 

Article 46 of these Reguladons provided that ‘family 
honour and rights, the lives of peisons and private property, 
as well as religious convictions and practices must be 
respected*. Throughout the territoria occupied by the 
Germans during the Second World War there were wholesale 
breaches of that Article. 

Millions were deported 6rom their homes as slaves; 
thousands of hostages and reprisal prisoners were put to 
death; hundreds of unjustiRed reprisals were carried out; 
scores of towns and villages were raaed to tlie ground; 
thousands of fertile acres were ruined by the scorched earth 
policy; millions of Jews were exterminated; hundreds of 
thousands of innocent civilians were killed in mass executions; 
ghettos were dmtroyed and their occupants killed or carried 
off to concentration and annihilation camps. All raw 
materials, scrap, and machinery were taken away and used 
for the German economy; there was wholesale seizure of art 
treasurra, furniture, and textiles from all the invaded 
territories. 

Addressing a conference of German occupadon authoridei 
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ID August Goring saidi 'God knovv^ you arc aoi sent 
there to work for the welfare of the pcopJe in your charge but 
to get the utmost out of them so that the German people can 
live. That Js what X expect of your exertions. This ei^'er- 
lasting concern about foreign people must cease now^ once 
and for all. It makes no difference to me ff your people 
starve.’ 

The deliberate policy of the occupation authorities was 
to terrorize the inhabitants and ruthlessly exploit everything 
and everybody for the German war effort. 

Although in certain dreumstances the taking ofhostagta 
was, before the Geneva Convention of 19491 permitted under 
Interna don a] Law, their subsequent execution ^ except for 
capital offences of which they had been properly convicted, 
was clearly forbidden by Article 50 of the Hague Convention 
of 1907 which reads: Wo collective penaltyj pecuniary or 
other, can be decreed against populadons for individual 
acts for w hich they cannot be held jointly responsible.’ 

Lord Wright, discussing this quesdon in an article in 
British Boi>k af Inkmutiimal Ijiw in 194B wrote: ‘My own 

settled opinion, based both on principle aud on authority, 
is that the killing of hostages (which includes reprisal 
prisoners) is contrary to the law of war, and that it b not 
permissible in any drew instances, and that it b murder." 

Furthermore* this would appear to have been established 
as long ago as the seventectnh century by no less an authority 
tl^n Grodus in his De Jure Btiii or Pads and Lord Wright in 
his article quoted thb passage: 

Hostages should not be put to death unless they themselves 
have done wTong... in former times it was commonly believed 
that each person had over his own life the same right wluch 
he had over other things that came under owncrahip, and that 
this right by tacit or express consent passed from individuab 
to the State. It is then not to be wondered at if we read 
hostages who were penoimlly guUdes^ were put to death for a 
wrong done by their State. But now that a truer knowledge 
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has taught us that loidship over life is reserved for God, it 
follows that no one by his individual consent ran give to 
another a right over lifcj either hh own life or that of a fdlow^ 
ddzeiL 

The practice of shooting hostages and reprisal prisoncra^ 
was habitually carried out by the Germaii authorities in 
every country under military occupation. 

After the Armistice was oonduded with France in June 
1^940 the attitude of the German occupation authoriti^ was 
at first conciliatory* They hoped to draw the French into 
their war against England and later the United States of 
America, and tried by every means in their power to gain 
the tnajdmum co-operation and coUaboration of the French 
people. 

It was but a pious hope^ and this mild approach was 
doomed to end m failure. With increased resistance from 
the Frenchj the mask of sweet reasonableness was quickly 
dropped^ it had never been more than a sham and a shallow 
pretence, and the Nazis reverted to type. The execution of 
hostages at Dinantp at Laon, and at Senhs, which in 1914 
had shocked the civilized worldj paled into insignificance 
beside the massacres at Oradour-^sur-Gl^net at Lidice, in 
the Balkans, in Warsaw, in Russia and the Ardeatine Cavea. 

Before the end of 1940 the red posters edged with black 
were common sights in France, pasted on the wails of Paris 
and the towns and villages throughout the country. These 
announced the first shootings of hostages carried out in 
reprisal for anti-German incidents. 

In September 1940 the Commandcr-in-Chief of the 
German Army in France had defined hostages as 'inhabitants 
of a country who guarantee with their lives the impeccable 
attitude of the population. The r^ponsibility for their fate 

* Tbm h m dUiiiMJtiaa, Lhouf^ qf do Latencit to tt* vkdm, b«tw«i hpoDifs 
and ftpTuoI pnaoam. Ttic fomcr w imd cuiukIv to oeder Uy gtiaimnEfc 
with their Uvea ihc fuiur« good COtidutt of the ccimmiifiity 14} which they 
th 4 laistr mt airalcd iJVex some iDodcnl hm lalen pisa, Aod ajo put lO d«th 
by of rEtmhaiiaa qf imprint In dtber irvcnt ioDocciit victuni f«fdt ibeir 
Uva for oflqDc^ COtSrakiUsd by Mhcn, 
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h thufl placed in the hands of their compatriots. Therefore 
the popxilatioit must be publicly threatened that host^es 
will be held responsible for hostile acts of individuals.^ 

The responsibility of the innocent for offence committed 
by others was the official policy and attitude of the occu- 
patioD authorities, and steps were lahcn by them to ensure 
that these threats were carried into execution* "Threats 
which cannot be realizedV the order stated^ the 

impression of weakn^/ 

This dcKtrine was given the highest ofiSdal approval in 
September 1941 by the issue of a General O rder over Keitel’s 
signature. It remained in force throughout the war and 
was addressed to the German military commanders in 
France, Belgium, Norway, Holland* Denmark, the Ukraine, 
Serbia, Salonika, Greece* and Crete, all of which were 
under German occupation. 

In its application to Russia it ordered that 50 to 100 
Communists were to be put to death for each German soldier 
killed. This order was confirmed later in the same month, 
and adapted by StUipnagel in his famous order known in 
France as the ’Hostages Code** 

This order is of great importance as it clearly demonstrates 
the attitude of the German military command in France 
towards the hostages policy* The following are extracts 
from it: 

I. On aand August (941 I issued the following annoimce- 
ment: 'On the morning of a 1st August 1941, a member 
cf the German Armed Forces was killed in Paris as a 
result of a murderous attack.* 

I therefore order thatt 

{i) Ail Frenchmen held in custody of any Itind hy the 
German authorities, or on behalf of German authorities 
in France, ape to be oonsideied as hostages from ajrd 
AugusL 

(a) If any further incident occuis, a number of iheie 
hostages are to be shot* to be detcnukied according to 
the gravity of the attempL 
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IIL On the basis of my notiBcation of aand August 1941 ajid 
of my order of igth September 1941 [which was act out m 
paragraph 11], the following groups of persons are 
therefore hostages. 

[Six such groups were then set out] 

VI. Ldsis futstag€S. 

If an inddent occuri which according to my announce* 
ment of 2ist August 1941 necessitates the shooting of 
hostages, the execution must immediately foUow the 
order* The district commanders, therefore^ must select 
from the total number of hostages in ihcir own dLscricts, 
those who from a practical point of view may be con¬ 
sidered for execudan and enter them on a list of hostages. 
These lists will serve as a basis for the proposals sub¬ 
mitted to me in the case of an execution. 

According to the observations made so far, the perpetratois 
of those outrages originate from communist or anarchist terror 
gangs. The District Commanders arc, therefore, to select 
from those in detention those perBona who, because of their 
CDiTimunist or anarchist views in the past or thdr positions in 
such organiaatiens, are most suitable for execution. In making 
the selection it should be borne in mind that the better hostages 
to be shot are known, the greater will be the deterrem eBccI 
on the perpctraioTS themselves, and on those persom who in 
France or abroad^ bc^ar the mor^ responsibility for acts of 
terror and sabotage* 

A List of hostages is to be prepared fh>m prisoners with De 
GauHist sympathies. 

A pool of hostages was also established* 

The Lists mi^t contain about 150 for each district and about 
400 for the Greater Paris Command The district chiels should 
^ways record on their lists those persons who had their last 
residence or permanent domicile in their own districts, because 
persons to be executed should, as iar as possible^ be taken from 
the district where the act was oommitt^. 

Instructions were then given for the actual execution^ and 
the final paragraph ends thus: 
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When the bcxhcs arc buried, the burial of a large number in 
a common grave m the same cemetery is to be avoided, in 
order not to create places of pilgrimage which, now or Iatcr» 
might form oenttes for anti-German propaganda. If Decenary, 
ihereTore, burials must be carried out in various placH* 

Similar orders were issued in Belgium by General von 
Falkenhausen^ In Holland by Gauleiter Seyss-Inquart, and 
in Norway by General von Falkcnhorst. 

The effects of this policy were not always those which its 
authors had expected and from Belgium Falkenhatiscn sent 
this letter to Keitel criticising the principle, not for humani- 
t^an reasons but on the grounds of expediency. 

Enclosed is a list of the shootings of hostages which have 
taken place up till now in my area and the incidents on 
account of which these shootings took place. In a great 
number of cases, particularly in the most serious, the culprits 
were later apprehended and sentenced. 

llie result is undoubtedly very unsatisfactory. The effect is 
not so much deterrent as destructive of the feeling of the 
population for right and security: the clefl between the people 
inRuenced by Ck^mmunUm and the remainder of the popu¬ 
lation h being bridged; all drdcs are becoming filled with a 
feeling of hatred towards the occupying forces and efTeedA/c 
inciting material is given to enemy propaganda. 

signed : von Fallcenhausen. 

Falkenhauscn complained more than once to OKW about 
the deplorable effects of Keitel's order. He pointed out 
again that in several ca^es the saboteurs were discovered 
after the innocent hostages had been shot, and that the real 
culprits often did not belong to the same circles a$ the executed 
hostages. This led to resentment on the part of sections of 
the population w^ho had previously shown a passive attitude. 

Towards the end of 1942 a further wanting reached Keitel 
from the VVehrmacht Commander in Hollands After report¬ 
ing the shooting of a number of very distinguished hostages 
in Rotterdam, he stated that public opinion had been 
greatly aflected. Nothing which the Germans had done 
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since the occupation began, and there were few cnoimities 
which they had not committed, had created such an im- 
predion or aroused so much r^erttment* Many letters had 
been received at the German Headquarters, some signed 
and some anonymous. The report ended: ‘In short, such 
disapproval even in the ranks of the very few really pro- 
German Dutch had never belbre been experienced, or so 
much hatred felt/ 

But Kdtcl cared for none of these things. His order of 
i6th September 1941 was never countermanded throughout 
the whole war, and over 29,000 hostages were executed in 
France alone. 

From time to time appeals were made by the German 
occupation authorities to the general popyJadon to desist 
from resistance, and to potential French traitors and 
informers to denounce their loyal compatriots^ 

The following is the text of such an appeal which was 
issued in September i^^r : 

I recognize that the great majority of the population is 
Gonscipua of its du ty^ which is td hdp the authoddea in their 
unremitting effort to maintain calm and order In the country 
in the interest of the inhabitants. 

But among you there are agents paid by Powers hostile to 
Germany, Communist criminal elements, who have only one 
aim, to sow disrord between the Occupying Power and the 
French pcpuladon. ^ ^ ^ I will nolougcrallow thelhes of German 
soldiers to be threatened by these muideren^ 1 shall stop at no 
measure, however rigorous, in order to fulfil my dnty» * . , 1 
appeal to you all, to your administration and to your police to 
co-operate by your extreme vigilance and your active personal 
intervendoD in the arrest of the guilty. It is necc^ary, by 
anticipating and denouncing these criminal activities^ to avoid 
the creation of a cridcal dtuadon which would plunge the 
country into misforttiiie^ 

He who fires Ln ambush on Cerman soldiers, who are only 
doing their duty here, and who are safeguarding the main¬ 
tenance of a normal life, Is not a patriot but a cowardly 
assasin and the enemy of all decent people. 
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Frccichracn 1 I count on you to undentand these measures 
which I am taking in your own interests. 

signed: von StOipnagcL 

It is a matter for wonder that the nation that had invaded 
France thritc in seventy years should know so httle of its 
cnemy^s psychology. 

It was during the month of October 194T that the *«cccu- 
dons of Chateaubriiint and Bordeaux^ took place. On sist 
October the following notice appeared m the nct^paper 
Le PhaTi • 

Notice. Cowardly criminals in the pay of England and of 
Moscow killed the Feldkominaiidant of Nantes yesterday 
morning by shooting him in the back. So far the asassim have 
not been arrested. As expiation for this crime I have ordered 
that £fty hostages be shot to begin with. Because of the 
gravity of the crime^ fifty more hoistages will be shot in case the 
guilty should not be arrested by mJdnlgbt the October 

1941- 

A list of sixty Frenchmen, held in custody at Chitcau- 
brianti who vvere all supposed to be dangerous Cominunists 
was prepared by the Vichy Minister of the Interior, Pucheu^ 
and handed to General von Stfilpnagel, 

Twcniy-scven of these were shot at Chiteaubriant, and 
the Abbi Moyon, who was present, wrote this report of the 
execution on the day afler it occurred: 

It was a beantifiit autumn day^ Tbe temperatme was 
parficularly miltL There had been lovely sunshine smee morning. 
Everyone in town was going about his usual business. 'Hicre 
was great animation in the town, for it was Wednesday wbicb 
is market day. Tbc mhabitants knew from tbe newspapers 
and from information received from Nantes, that a senior 
officer had been killed there hut refused to beJieve that such 
savage and extensive reprisals would be carried out At 

^FUchrtl wu tried by ■ FinDch MibtaTy Tiibimil in Aijiicrt in [94^ He wu 
lencjoiDcd tn dcmib ftcd suhsequendy encutoL 
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Choiscul Camp the German authorities had^ some days pne* 
viously^ put into special quarters a number of men who were 
to serve as hostages in case of attacks against the Occupation 
Forces* It was from these men that those who were to be shot 
that evening were chosen. 

The Cur^ of Bi:rc was just finishing lunch when MonsSeur 
Moreau, Chief of Choiseul Camp, arrived at the priabytcry 
and in a few words explained the object of hia visit. He had 
been sent by Monsieur Lceomu, Soua^Prifefet of Chltcaubriant 
to inform the Cur^ that tw™ty-seven men selected from the 
'political prisoners^ of Choiseul were to be executed that 
^temoon and to ask liim to go at once and attend them. 

The priest agreed to go and went inunediatdy to the camp. 
The Sous^Prtfet was already there to announce to the pris* 
oners their terrible late. * * * Suddenly there was the sound of 
motor-car engines* The dtx>r which I had shut when I entered 
the room, so that we might be more private, was abruptly 
opened and French constables with handcuffs appeared* A 
German Army Chaplain arrived* He said to me 'Monsieur le 
Cur^^ your mission has been accomplished and you must 
withdraw immedialely.’ 

Access to the quarry where the execution took place was 
absolutely forbidden to all hVenchmen* I only know tiiat the 
hostages were executed in three groups of nine each, that all 
the men who were shot refused to have their eyes bounds that 
young Moequet fainted and fdl and that the last cry which 
sprang from the Lips of these heroes was an ardent 'Vive la 
France\ 


A police orticer named Rotisse! saw the condemned men 
driven through Chateaubriaut in the aflcrtioon in four 
German trucks, preceded by a German officer in a staff car. 
The men were handcuffed and were singing patriotic songs 
iuch as the * Marseillaise^ and the *Cbant du In 

one of the trucks was a party of armed German soldiers* 
About two hours later the convoy returned from the quarry 
where the cxccudon had taken place and drove into the 
courtyard of the Chateau where the bodies of the hostages 
were put into a ccUar until coffins could be made* 
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Tht followng day^ the 23rd October, according to 
Roussera statemeDt, "the bodies were put into coffins with¬ 
out any Freogh persons being present, and aU entrances to 
the Chateau were guarded by German sentries^ The dead 
were then taken to nine different cemeteries in the surround¬ 
ing Communes, three cofBns to each. The Germans were 
careful to choose places where there was no regular bos 
service, presumably to avoid the populatiDn going en mass* 
to the graves of these martyrs/ 

OnJy tw^o days later fifty more reprisal prisoners were shot 
by the Germans in Bordeaux. These were taken ftom a batch 
of 100 persons who were known to be sympathizers with the 
Communist Party or the De Gaullist movement and who 
had been arrested on 22 nd October. These reprisal mcasuro 
were announced to the Prdfet of the Gironde in a letter from 
General voo Faber Du Faur. 

Bordeaux, fl 3 rd October 1341^ 

To the Prdfet of the Gironde, Bordeaux. 

As expiation for the cowardly murder of Councillor of War, 
Reiners, the Military Conunandcr in France has ordered fifty 
hostages to be executed. The execution will take place 
lo^morrow^ 

In case the muiderecs should not be arrestoi in the very 
near fiiturc addidonaJ measures will be taken, as in the case of 
Nantes. 1 have the honour of making this decision known to 
you* 

signed: von Faber Du Faur. 

Chief of the Military Regional Administration 

There were many other shootings of hostages as reprisal 
measures. In September 1942 an attack was made on a 
□umber of German soldiers at the Rex Cinema in Paris, and 
116 hostages were shot in reprisal. 

The Fort of Romainville In tlie suburbs of Paris has since 
the war become a place of pilgrimage for Parisians. During 
the occupation it became a depot for hostages where a pool 
was kept from which victims were selected to be shot in 
reprisal for some act against the Occupying Power. 
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One of them^ Monsieur Ra^bate^ who had the good 
tortunc to survive* has given an account of the fate of some of 
these prisoners. 

Some of us were tiansfeiTed to the German quarter of the 
Santd fa prison in Paris] but the majority of us were taken to 
the military prison of CheTxdie*Midi [also in Paris]. We were 
questioned in turn by a Gestapo officer in the Rue d« Saus- 
saies. Some of us were tortured to such an extent, that our 
limbs were broken. While questioning me the G^tapo officer 
said^^Rabaie, here you will have to speak Professor l^gevin’s 
son-in-Uwj Jacques Solomon^ came in hm arrogant. He went 
out crawling.’ 

After a short stay of five months in the Cherche-Midi. we 
w^crc transferred on a^th August 1^43 to the Fort of Romainville. 
We were not allowed to write or receive lettcra and on the doots 
of our cells was written* *Allei verboten' (Everything is 
forbidden). All we had to eat was three quarters of a litre of 
vegetable soup and 200 grammes of black bread per day. The 
biscuits sent to the prison for the politick prisoners by the 
Red Cross and the Quaker’s Assodation never reached us* In 
Romainville we were confined as *NN^ prisoners.^ 

In Northern France which was administered in con- 
junction with Belpum by General von Falkenhausen it was 
the same. It was the same in Holland and in Norway, In 
aU the ^Vestcm European countries the Germans carried 
out systematic executioiis of hostages in reprisal for acts of 
resistance. 

In no case were these executions according to Uw; they 
were always carried out before any effort had been made to 
discover and arrest the real culprits, and In many cases the 
perpetrators were arrested shortly after the innocent hostages 
had given their lives to ^expiate’* as the Germans called it* 
the resistance of their compatriots.* 

I Sec page 9T. 
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By the end of 1941 Hitler had already come to the eon- 
dusion that the measiirca taken to pnmsh those who com¬ 
mitted offences against the German Occupation were 
inadequate. He dedded, therefore, that in fbiure the only 
cases to be brought to trial before the German Military 
Courts would be those which could be presented within 
eight da>'3 of the comuiission of the offence and in which a 
sentence of death was certain to be awarded. 

Accordingly be issued the *Nigbt and Fog*^ decree of 7th 
December 1941. Its object was to ensure that non-German 
civilians in occupied territorica, aUeged to have committed 
offences against the Occupation Forces, were taken acretlj 
to Germany, hence its name, unless it could be guaranteed 
that a death sentence would be passed if tried by a Military 
Court in their own country. 

HiUcr took the view that in such cases any lesser sentence 
would be regarded by the occupied as a sign of weakness, 
and that the only way, short of a death sentence, to deter a 
potential offender was to take such measures as would leave 
his family and the local population uncertain of his fate. 

In a secret letter forwarding the Ftihrer’^s instructions in 
respect of the dccrcce to the Abwchr," the new plan for 
dc^ng with such prisoners was thus described: TThe pris¬ 
oners are, In future, to be transported to Germany secretly 
. . . tin^e measures wiD have a deterrent effect because (a) 
the prisoners will vanish without leaving a trace, and (b) no 
Information may be given of their whereabouts or their fate.* 

This idea was later carried a step further by the applica¬ 
tion of what was oflidaKy described as the ‘collective 
responsibility of tnembers of families of 
saboteurs.' Whenever any member of the Occupation Forces 
was assassinated, or sabotage was done to important Instul* 
tations, not only were the culprits to be shot, but theip 
kinsmen and their female relati^^cs over the age of sbtteen 
were to be sent to concentration camps, and if the culprits 

^ Nacht lusd Nel»L 

* Ttie cotmicr-^Laiflligirajce. 
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diemsdves were not apprehended theLr relatives could be 
punished m their stead. 

It should not be assumed that under this decree all NN 
pmonci^., as they were called^ were brought to trial after 
reaching Germany, In the majority of cases no trial was 
ever held. When brought before the dvil or OKW courla 
under the NN procedure they were usually denied the right 
of being confronted by the witnesses upon whose evidence 
they had been charged, and were not allowed to call wtt- 
ne$scs iu thdr dcfeocCp Often no charge was ever preferred 
and the accused only learned a few minutes before the trial 
opened of the nature of the charge for which he wa^ to be 
tried. The proceedings were held iu camera* Such trials 
were farcical and w^ere intended to be nothing else. 

In 1944 the NN proceedings were, on Hider's orders, 
transferred from the courts to the Gestapo, and it is not 
disputed that under this procedure many thousands of the 
civilian populadon in the occupied territories were arregted, 
deported to Germany, triedp sentenced to death, and exe¬ 
cuted, or imprisoned under inhumane conditions In prisons 
and concentration camps from which they seldom returned* 


One of the war crimes which will be longest remembered 
was the dc$truction of the village of Lidice, in Ciecho- 
stovakia, and the massacre of a large number of its inhabi¬ 
tants as a reprisal for the shooting by partisans of the 
Protector of Bohemia and Moravia, Reinhard Heydrich. 

The Germans arrived in the village late on the night of 
gth June 1942 and all the inhabitants were at once ordered 
to leave thdr bouses, taking with them money and other 
valuables, and to assemble in the square. All obeyed, but a 
woman and her child who tried to escape on the way were 
shot down. The women and children were taken by the 
Gestapo to the school where they spent the night 

\Micn day dawned on loth June, all the men of the village 
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were collected in the bams and stable yard of one farm and 
from there were kd into the garden and shot in batches of 
ten. The shooting went on until rnalc adulu had been 
killed. The executioners were then photographed with the 
corpses at their feet* like the members of a pheasant shoot 
with their bag. 

A number of the women w^ere taken to Prague and shot 
there. The remaining 195 were sent to Ravensbrlick 
Concentration Camp where 42 died of iil-treatmenti seven 
were gassed, and three were never seen again. Four women 
with newly born children were abo taken off to a concentra* 
tion camp after their babies had been murdered p 
A ll the children were separated from their mothers a few 
days after the destruction of the village* Ninety of them were 
sent to a concentration camp at Gneisenau and have never 
been seen again. The younger children were taken to a 
German hospital in Prague and after being examined by 
Vacial experts" and measured to see whether they were up to 
Nazi Master-Race-Ary an standards and fit for adoption 
into German families, those who passed this pseudo-sdentific 
test were sent to Germany to be brought up as Germans 
under German names. All trace of them has been lost. Those 
who failed were sent to Poland for Sondcrbchandlung.^ 

The village prist, named Stembcck, who was seventy- 
three years of age was offered his freedom if he wuuld re¬ 
nounce his congregation* IpVlicn he refused he was tortured 
and his church was desecrated beibre his eyes* He was shot 
with the rest of hh male parishioners having declared that he 
had lived with his Qock for thirty-five years and proposed to 
die with them* 

By the evening of the 10th June not a living inhabitant 
remained in the village* The men were thrown into a com¬ 
mon grave j the houses first plundered* and then burned. 
WTien only the empty fshells remained standings they w^re 
demolished so that not one stone should remain on another* 
The rubble was cleared away, the ground ploughed up and 
^ Sp«cUl ke.p extenmutioi} ta the ffu chuabcxi ai T-pp h^Vn 
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surrounded by a barbed wire fence to remain forever a 
barren waste as a warning to the Czechs. 

The Cermans published an ofGciaJ announceitient of 
outrage in the paper Der jVi«f Tag^ on i ith June 1942, 

In the course of the search for the murderera of SS Ober^ 
gnippcnfbhrer Heydrich, incontestable proof was foimd that 
the population of Lidice near Kladno gave support and 
as^iancc to the perpctratoni of the crime. The relevant 
evidence was, in spite of Ltiterrogations, collected without the 
eo-operation of the inhabitants. The attitude to the crime 
reveled hereby is still further emphasized by other aedvides 
hostile to the Reich, by stores of seditious matter, dumps of 
weapons and munitions, an tUt^ radio transmitter, and also 
radoned goods in great quandtyj and by the foct that inhabi¬ 
tants of the arc la active service with the enemy 

abroad. Since the mhabitants of this village have, in the most 
uncompromiring manner, opposed die published laws through 
their activity and support in the murder of Heydrich, the 
adults have been shot, the women sen t to a concentradon 
and the children placed in suitable educational institudons. 
The buildings have been raied to the ground and the nstm r of 
the place has been erased from the records. 


^Vhat began in France in 1940 as a mere trickle of blood 
became during the last three years of occupation a raging 
torrent. And as oppression was intensified, resistance to it 
grew. When collaboration proved a failure, terrorism took 
its place. 

®y *943 *10 pretence was even made fay the Germans 
that oflendets against thdr regulations should be first tried 
and then punished. InJanuary 1943 von Falkcnhauscn, who 
was responsible for part of Northern France as well as 
Belgium, issued an order that anyone found in 
of cxplosivo, ammunition, or firearms of any description 
without valid authorization would be 'liable in future to be 
shot immediately without trial’. 

^ /rtw Dt^, 
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It thererorCj be thougbc that the Germany regarded 

the *Maqiii3* as frmcs-HriuTii but it is manifest that the 
French Forces of the Interior^ to give them their proper 
name, ivcre considered to be irregulai' troops and therefore 
a legitimate component of the French Armed Forces. 

Thb would appear from the following extract from a 
memotandum to the Wiesbaden Comiiiission entitled^ 
^Terrorisl Actioa Against Patriots". 

On the enemy side we have organizadons which absolutely 
refuse to accept the sovereignty of the French Covemment of 
Vichy and which from the point of view irf numbers as well as 
of armament and conmmnd should almost be deignated as 
troops * ^, these revolutionary units regard themsclvea as being 
a part of the forces lighting against Germany* General 
Eisenhower has described the terrorists who are Fighting in 
France as troops under his command. It is against such trwpa 
that repressive measures are directed. 

But they w^ere not granted the protectjori or treatment 
after capture which is the right, under IntemationaJ of 
evtty member of the belhgcrents" armed forces who is made 
a prisoner of war. 

Orders were issued by Kdtd from OKW that they were to 
be shot ou the spot if caught io the act of sabotage—there 
can be no complaint about that—but if captured they were 
then to be transferred to the neamt local office of the SIPO 
or SD. Any women who sympathized but took no actual 
part in hostilities were 'to be argued to work*. This masterly 
euphemism meant that they were to be deported to Germany 
like cattie^ sent to a slave labour camp, and worked until 
they died or became unfit for further exploitadou* What 
happened to them then is told in another chapter.^ 

All civilians in the occupied territories who were con- 
sidi^cd a danger to security, instead of being interned in 
thdr own country m accordance with the usually accepted 
practice, were to be ^turned over to the SD\ That too, 

* Sec Chnpten V aod VI. 
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sounds innocent enough to anyone ignorant of what the SD 
was and stood for, or of what happened w^hen the ‘turning 
over* had been accomplished. But it meant the lash, the 
thumb screw, the head-screw, the cKtracdon of finger-nails, 
and toe-nails, the concentration camp, the gas chamber. 

In pursuance of Keitel's order, the SlPO and SD were 
given authority to execute without trial. These orders were 
of general application throughout the occupied territories in 
Western Europe, 

Let firec people consider what this meant. It was sttm- 
mary police jnrisdictioo: anyone living in any of those 
countries under German occupatton without rhyme or 
reason could be summarily sentenced to death and executed 
by a comparadvely junior official of the local Sicherheits^ 
p>olize]. No charge, no evidence, and no dcrcoce. It was 
done daily, it was done everywhere, and it was murder. 

In Holland, after an attempt to kill Rauter, Gauldter 
Seyss-Inquart proclaimed ‘for the Occupied Netherlands 
Territory in its entirety, summary police justice which shall 
enter into force immediately*. It is known that by this 
procedure more than four thousand Dutch citizens were put 
to death. 


In Belgium, at the time of iis liberation in September 
1 9u|4, the crimes committed by German troop against civi^* 
lians and mcmberB of the official Resistance Forcra which 
were fighting against the German Army reached their peak. 

At Graide a Resistance Forces camp was attacked^ The 
Germans w^ere entitled to do this and to make prisoner 
those who were not killed in fair fight during the operation. 
After the German troop left, however, fifteen corpses were 
found terribly mutilated. The Germans had used bullets 
with saw^n-off tip.^ Two of the prisoners had been beaten 

*■ Evrry liTCTAse Gcrmtui icldler knew that ihii pia^tice wu faiiHdden, Ia 
bu (Pay Book} Wm Jet out ihe *Ten CoomiaEidmcnti foe Lbe Gcr* 
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with cudgels before being finished off with a pistol shot in 
the back of the head. 

On Gth September 1944 several hundred ttiembcrs of the 
Belgian Secret Army were quartered in the Chateau de 
Fordt. The Germans had received reports that this detach¬ 
ment was about to move and the Chateau was surrounded^ 
Some of the partisans were killed trying to break through the 
cordon of German troojK but others were taken prisoner. 
The German troops than advanced on the Chateau using 
these prisoners as a screen. After two hours the fighting 
stopped for lack of ammuni tion^ and those Belgians who wer e 
still holding out were told that their hves w^ould be spared if 
they surrendered. This promise w as not honoured. Many of 
the survivors were first tortured and then killed* The corpses 
were then sprinkled with petrol and the Chateau set on fire. 


In December 1944 von Rundstedt turned round and made 
a last and desperate counter-offensive before retreating over 
the Belgian-German frontier. In its early stages the German 
troops reached the Marehc^Bastogne road and occupied the 
village of Bande. These soldiers* who belonged to the 
Wcbrmacht, were well behaved and gave no trouble. 

Further down the road* however* was a control post set 
up by the SD* and on Sunday monairigj ®4th of December 
1944, a detachment of Gestapo arrived in the village and 
arrested about seventy male inhabitants. They even entered 
the church during High Mass and took into custody some of 
the congregation. The officer ia command of this detach¬ 
ment said that he was only taking them to the control post to 
check up their identity cards and that they would all be 
returned to their homes in time for Christmas. 

Simultaneously a number of arrests had been made m the 

man Il3« fiTlti coinmuKkaait itatod i 

Dtun buiku Arr pi^liibiLcd,, bIid zio other buILcti mmy hf triiiufoniQtdi into 
Dom-Dum,* Sr AppRduL 
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neighbouring village of Grune by another detachment of SD, 
All those apprehended in both villages were then taken to 
A bumt-Qut sawmill on the outskirts of Bande in w'hich the 
control post was situated. There they were interrogated. 

After the questioning was over the older men vrerc 
released, but the younger were taken to a shed where they 
were relieved of all their personal belongings except that 
they were allowed to retain thdr bandkcrchids. They were 
then lined up in three ranks and marched with hands behind 
their heads along the Grand Route until they reached the 
bumt-out shell of a house belonging to a Monsieur Bertrand, 

Here tliey were halted and turned with their faces towards 
the road and thdr backs to the houses. They remained like 
this for some time, standing In the snow and guarded by 
seven SS men, armed with tommy-guns. One officer re¬ 
mained in command of the escort; he who had conducted the 
interrogatiou. 

The massacre soon began, A Fddwebeli came up to the 
left-hand man of the rear rank, placed a band on his shoulder 
and led him just inside the doorway of Monsieur Bertrand's 
house. As soon as each prisoner entered the doorway the SS 
officer, who was posted at the entrance in such a way that 
he could not be seen from the road, shot the viedm in 
the back of the neck and with a jerk of his knee sent the body 
hurtling into the cellar which was open to the air as the 
ground floor had fallen in wheu the house was burnt down. 

The condemned men numbered thirty-three. When 
twenty had been killed in this way the next to be shot was a 
young Belgian named Lion Praile, He was a tall, strong 
youth with broad shoulders, Praile, noticing that the 
German sergeant was weeping, turned round and struck him 
full in the face and knocked him down. In the coafurion 
Praile managed to escapw, and after spending n night in the 
woods hid in a bam on the farm of his unde who was the 
Burgomaster. 

He was, however, the only one to get away, and the other 
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thirty-two were all murdered. The whole countr^'side at 
this time was under snow and the Germans covered up the 
bodies with planks which they found in one of the niincd 
houses. No one was allowed to pass that wayj and except for 
Ftaile, no one even suspected what had happened. The 
villagers all thought that their friends and neighbours bad 
been taken off to Germany as slave labour. 

On loth January 1945, the Germans e^’acuated Bande 
and British troops moved in the next day. The Burgomaster 
who had learned the truth from his nephew, called on the 
British commanding officer and asked him to come to the 
scene of the crime. WTicn the planks and snow which covered 
the bodies were removed, thirty-one corpses were found. 
Each had a bullet wound at the base of the skull. 

This crime was carried out as a reprisal. In September 
1944, when the Germans had previously been in Bande 
before withdrawing eastward in front of the advancing 
Allies, three of their number had been killed in tlie adjacent 
woods. A German officer. Lieutenant Spaan, who was 
billeted in Bande at the dmc of the massacre, told his land¬ 
lady that orders had come 'directly from Himmler* that thirty 
men should be executed to avenge the three Germans who 
had been killed in September by members of the Belgian 
Resistance. 

That was doubtless the truth, for the Burgomaster, after 
the Germans had gone, himself found written in chalk on the 
door of a shed behind the Cafd dc la Poste; ‘This is to avenge 
the heroes shot by terrorists in September.* No attempt had 
been made to discover who these ‘terrorists* were, there had 
been no real investigation. Thirty-three young Belgians of 
military age had been selected at random and, after a 
perfunctory interrogation and without trial, put to death. 


But to return to France. Although the French Forces of 
the Interior consisted largely of properly organized units of 
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varying sizes which received orders through their own 
channels from regular military commanders, there were 
undoubtedly acts of sabotage and ambushes carried out 
during the first few weeks after the Allied landing in Nor¬ 
mandy by individuals and small parties whom the Germans 
were entitled to regard as/rawj-ftVeUM, If captured, these 
members of the Maquis could have been brought before 
German military courts and condemned to death. 

But they were not; they were, all too often, first brutally 
tortured and afterwards murdered without trial. 

At Rodea, the very day before it was liberated, the Ger¬ 
mans shot thirty members of the Maquis whom they had 
captured, after torturing them. They were shot by tommy- 
guns and to finish them off the Germans crushed their skulls 
in with targe stones. 

In the forest of Aebires many members of the Maquis 
were killed by the Gestapo, Their bodies were eventually 
discovered and a report of what was found was made by the 
Commissaire de Police of Pau. Several of the corpses had 
broken limbs and deep wounds in the lower part of thdr 
legs which appeared to have been caused by the cords, with 
which they had been tightly bound, biting into ilieir flesh. 

Two younger men who had been wounded in a skirmish 
with German troops in Provence were dragged from a ward 
in the hospital in Nimes, where their wounds were being 
cared for, and shot. Their bodies were mutilated and round 
their necks was hung a placard! ‘Thus are French terrorists 
punished’. 

Throughout August 1944, when the Germans were in 
full flight from Northern France, the lalJy of atrocities 
mounted. On the afternoon of 30th August part of the Adolf 
Hiller Division arrived lu the little village of Tavaux in the 
Department of the Aisne; and a patrol went to the house of 
the local resistance leader, whose name was Maujean. 

The door was opened by hb wife whom the soldiers 
immediately shot, wounding her in the thigh and breaking 
her Jaw, They then dragged her into the kitchen where, in 
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front of her five young childrcu* one of whom was but a 
babyi they broke an arm and a leg^ poured petrol over her 
and set her on hre^ The children were then told that if they 
would not disclose where thdr father was hiding they would 
be shot. They refused to say where he was^ whereupon the 
Germans locked the children in the cellar, poured petrol 
over the floors of the house, and set ii on fire. They then 
left. The fire was put out and the children w^cre saved and 
it was by the eldest, a boy of nincj that this account of the 
atrocity was given* 

There were numerous other instances of reprisals being 
taken on near relatives of men who were fighting in the 
French Resistance Forces. At Oyonnajc a youth of eighteen, 
whose brother was in the Maquis, disappeared one nighty 
Three da^-s later his body was found at Si^ge terribly muti^ 
lated* His nose and tongue had been cut off and there were 
marks of blows all over his body and cuts on his legs. By his 
side were the bodies of four other young men who had been 
so mutilated that they could not be idendficd^ None of the 
bodies showed any signs of gun-shot wounds and ail five 
young men bad clearly died from their HI- treatments • 

At Presles in the South of France during the summer of 
1944 a detachment of SS men visited a farm where two 
members of the Maquis were supposed to be hiding. They 
were not there, so the SS deprived of their prey, arreted the 
farmer and hh wife* The Gertnans shot the husband^ raped 
his wife, then killed her, and after torturing their litde son 
aged threCi crucified him on the farmyard gate* 

At Ascq another German unit, by way of reprisal for the 
dratmetion of the railway line, massacred seventy-seven men 
induding twenty employ era of the French State Railways* 

They were taken indiscriminately and had no direct con* 
ncction with the incident which provoked the reprisal. One 
victim was a retired business man of seventy-four and another 
was a schoolboy of fifteen* This outrage was officially 
reported by the Vichy Government to Ficld-MarshaJ von 
Rundstedt, then Gommander^m-Chicf Id Northern France, 
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who replied* '‘The population of Ascq bears the responsibility 
for the consequences of its treacherous conduct* which I can 
only severely condemn/ 

General B^rard* who was President of the French Mission 
attached to the German Armistice Commission* wrote to 
General Vogl, its Chairman, about the unsadsfectoty reply 
given by von Rundstedt* He pointed out that between toth 
October 1943 and 1st May 1944 more than tfioo people had 
been victims of such atrocities/ He pointed out that all 
these measures of repression smick mainly at the mnocent. 
Reprisals were carried out on persons supposed to be 
connected in some way with the Maquis without any effort 
having been made to find out whether there was any founda¬ 
tion for such assumption^ 

In regard to the particular outrage which appeared to 
have caused the German Commander-in-Chief no concern. 
General Berard protested that cighty-sbc innocent people 
paid with thdr lives for an attempted attack which had not 
caused the death of a tingle German soldier* This protest 
was summarily rejected. 

On the day foUowing the Allied landings in Normandy 
considerable numben of the French Forces of the Interior 
attacked in Tulle the Vichy French forc^ who were 
employed in maintaining order in the district* and after 
a long day^s fighting seiKcd most of the town. A few hours 
later German armoured vehicles came to the assistance of the 
hard pressed Vichy garrison and entered the town from 
which the FPI then withdrew. 

The German commander decided to cany out reprisals^ 
The FFI ha\'ing withdrawn without leaving any prisoners, 
the reprisal was made upon the civilian population* one 
hundred and twenty of them^ The following passage is fmm 
an official report. 

The victims were selected without any investigation or 

^ ThU M9 bcTdrfe ilie maaam of Mtct tbo Allied 
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questiooing, haphazardly: labourera, students, professors, 
artisans, and tradesmen. There were even some Milke^ and 
Waffcn<^S recruits among them. The one hundred and 
twenty bodies which were hanged from the balconies and lamp* 
posts of the Avenue de la Gaie, for a distance of 500 metiea, 
were a horrible spectacle that remain in the memories of 
the unfortunale people of Tulle for a long dmc. 

During April and May of 1944, the campaigii against the 
French Resistance Movement in central and south-we&t 
France was intensified. The Maquis, in preparation for the 
Allied invasion of Normandy, were constantly hanging the 
German lines of communication and orders from the High 
Command had been given authoiuing those responsible 
for internal security to take aay measures they considered 
necessary to break, down the resistance of the French 
people. 

To perform this task the SS ^Das Reich* Panzer Division 
was allocated to the German general in command of the 
Limoges military district. 

The Maquis themselves were difficult to round up. They 
had no supply problems, and knew the country like the back 
of their hands: they only emerged from their lairs to make 
some lightning raid on an enemy convoy or a military 
encampment, and then returned to biding. The Germans, 
therefore, found it easier to take reprisals on innocent 
people, and when a successful Maquis operation bad taken 
place, wreaked their vengeance on the local population of 
rural France. 

A deserter from the ‘Das Reich’ Division who was with 
them during those months has ^ven this brief account of 
some of the atrocities committed: 

During these operatiotiis the officers wore no badges of rank, 
not wishing to be njcognized. First we cleaned up the country 
around Agen within a radius of seventy kilometres. The popu* 

^ a voliiBtRTy pftlicf' rccniiiKl tfy VicHy Go'viBtuDCD.i (of 
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lation of many villagie^ were searched and massacred and the 
officers raped the youngest women. After the operation was 
ovcTj the officers searched the soldiers and took away all 
objects of value &oni chenL All cattle were taken by the 
DiV'isionaJ Supply Column^ as supplies {rom Germany bad 
been cut ofL 

Some kilomenxs (iom Agen when we were passing through a 
smaU hamlet of some twelve houses a woman about thirty 
years old was watching us from a window. Seeing a Lonry 
halted by the roadside^ our company commander a^cd her^ 
*Atc there any Maquis here?* ^No*, she answered. *Then 
whose is ihh lorry?" *1 don^t know/ she replied. Without rurthcT 
questioning she was dragged down from the first floor^ im- 
dressed, beaten with cudgds^ and hanged bleeding from a 
nearby tree. 

Further on^ ouf convoy stopped in front of a large house 
over which the tricolour was flyings Our company com¬ 
mander opened fire on the front of the budding and the owner 
came out; the officer Im mediately shot hho in the chest. All 
the occupants were made to come out and five young women 
were taken away m one of our vehicles* The convoy then 
left, all the men singing and firing their rides as Utcy drove 
through the viUage* Passing through the country after leaving 
the village, we fired at anyone working in the fields^ and thdr 
horses, cowt^^ and dogs were alt madiinc-guniicd. 

From there we went to Limoges and the neat day we con¬ 
tinued cleaning up in the Haute-Vierme. Everything m onr 
path was killed; and the women undressf^dj^ rapedp and hanged 
from trees. On 6th June we arrived at St. Junien. That even* 
ingp while the company were searching for provijtoiis;, 1 
managed to get away, unable any ionger to endure such 
sights. 


On 6th June, the invasion of Normandy had begun, and 
with it the tempo of Maquis operadons heightened. In 
order to prevent German reserve bdog rushed from the 
south and south-west to rdufotice thdr hard-pressed comrades 
in the north, the Maquis made persistent attacks on road 
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and rail communicadona causing great confusion. Mean¬ 
while the 'Das Reich' Division continued its march through 
central France spreading death and destmcdoTi. 

Some twxnty-two kilometres north-west of Limoges, and 
In the Canton of St Junien which the division had reached 
on the 6th June, lies the village of Oradour-sur-Glane, 
Situated on the north bant of the little river Glane not far 
from the main Limoges^La Rochefoucault-Angouleme roadp 

Oradour-sur-Glane was a largish rural ^Commune' in the 
Hautc-Vienne Ddpartemeut* With the neighbouring hamlets 
of Braudesj Lapland, Bellevue, Le Repaire, La Fauvette and 
a number of others, its total population in 1936 was about 
1,500. The population of the village itself, however, was 
much less as the greater part was dispersed amongst a 
number of adjacent hamlets and isolated farms. 

Since the commencement of the war the population of 
the village had been somewhat enlarged by the arrival of a 
number of refugees from Lorraine, and people from Limoges 
who found cjtistcxice in the country easier in war time than 
life in the town* 

The loth of June 1944 was a Saturday, and Oradour-sur- 
Glane full and busy* In addition to the inhabitants them¬ 
selves there was the usual number of week-enders from 
Limoges, and as it was the beginning of a new ration period 
for tobacco, dealers Irom all parts of tiic Commune had come 
to Oradour to get their allocation. 

All were still lingering over d^Jcuocf when at 2.15 p.m* a 
large convoy of German troops swept into Oradouf from the 
Limoges road and parked in the lower part of the village* 
The soldiers were wearing steel helmets and were dressed in 
the wcll-knowti green and yellow camouflaged denims 
worn by so many Waffen-SS units. Some vehicles pro¬ 
ceeded higher up the village and parked there. 

Shortly after their anivai the town crier passed through 
the streets reading out an order to the effect that every one 
without exception, men, women, and children must parade 
at once with their identity cards in the village squarcp At 
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the same time each house in the \illage was visited and aU the 
occupants bmuglit out and marched to the square; those 
still in the fields were aJso rounded up, many being shot dead 
in the process^ Others living in isolated fatnus and nearby 
bamlets were also brought in. 

It also happened that all the school children; were 
assembled that afternoon for a medical inspection^ igi 
children in different school buildings. The detachment 
conunandcr said that they feared there might be a ski rmish 
in the village and they would) therefore^ take all the children 
to the church for safety. Thus assured^ the children and their 
teachers were escorted there without any trouble. All save 
one. One young boy, a refugee fir^m Lorraine had experi¬ 
enced German troops before and said to one of his friends^ 
*Thcse arc GermaoS) I know them, tliey’U do us harm, 1 am 
going to try and get away** 

Somehow or other this boy, whose name was Roger 
Godfrin, escaped from the others and after hiding for a 
time in the school garden managed to reach the surrounding 
woods. Six hours later, of aU those children, he alone was 
alive. 

By a quarter to three all were assembled in the square; the 
young and the old, invalids and cripples^ fathers and sons, 
mothers and daughters, pupOs and teachers, infants in arms 
and babies m their perambulators; the Make, the notary, 
the blacksmith, the chemist, shopk^pers, ardsans and 
peasants — not less than six hundred souls. 

The German officer in command then called on the 
Maire to name thirty hostages, taut these were firmly 
refused. 

The German troops had now dosed in, and thek intended 
victims were surrounded and separated into two groups, the 
one consisting of the women and young children, the other of 
the men. The former group was marched off under escort 
to the church. Their &te wiU be described later. 

The men were then addressed by the German com¬ 
mander. He told them that he had Information that there 
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was a secret store of Maquis anna in the village and he 
proposed to make a thorough search- During the search* die 
male inhabitants would be taken to six of the viDage bams 
and there kept imder guard. Accordingly they were formed 
into six parties and inarched away to the farms of a like 
number of local residents. 

Of all these men, only five survived, and it is from them 
that the fate of the othcis is known. Let one of them tell his 
story.* 

Yvon Roby m June 1944 was eighteen years old and 
then hved with his parents at Basse-Forct in the Commune 
of Oradour-sur-Glane- 

The group locked in the bam with me included Bris^ud, the 
blacksmith, Compaln, the confectioner, and MorlifereSj the 
hairdresser- We ^d hardly arrived when the Geimans made 
us move two carts which were in the way ; then, having forced 
us inside, four soldiers posted at the door co%'ercd us with 
their tommy-gima to prevent our escaping. They talked and 
laughed among themselves as they inspected their firearms- 
All of a sudden, five minute after we entered the bam, the 
soldiers, apparently in obedience to a signal fired from the 
square, opened fire on us. The first to fall were protected from 
the bursts of fire which followed by the bodt-cs of the others who 
fell on top of them. I lay flat on my stomach with my head 
between my arms. Meanwhile the buUeta ricocheted off the 
wall ncanst me. The dust and grit hampered my breathing. 
Some of the wonnded were screaming and others calling for 
their wives and children- 

Suddenly the firing stopped and the brutes, walking over our 
bodies, finished off with thdr revolvers at point blank range 
those who still sliowed signs of life- 

1 wailed in tejTorformy turn to comCi I was already V(fOunded 
in the left elbow. Aiound me the screams died down and the 
shots became less frequent* At last silence reigned, a heavy 
deptessing silence only broken from time to time by smothered 
groans. 

1 Thii dcponlioti is taken tront the Dtssiir J’OradoiB' «■ GUm Wld wm nib^ 
Mwp^fnily in. azi nfftcit'l punphlcC, GtWVi •cfincnis d Ffwk^. 
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The then covered m Virith anything they could gnd 

which v;oiiId burti^ sirawj hay, faggots, whctd spokes, and 
ladders. 

All thc^ around me* however, were not dead and ihe un- 
injured began whirring to those who were wounded btit 
5 tUl alive. I turned my head slightly and next to me saw one 
of my fiicnda on his side lying covered with blood and stall in 
his death throes. Would my fate be the same? 

1 heard footsteps [ the Gennans had returned. They then set 
fire to the straw which covered us and the Hamcs quickly 
spread through the bam. 1 tried tq get away but the weight of 
the bodies on top of me hampered iiiy movements. Ftirthcr- 
more, my wound pm^ented me using my left arm- After 
desperate efforts I fmajly managed to get clear. I raised myself 
gently^ expecting to receive a bullet, but the murderers had 
left the bam. 

The air was becoming stiflmg. I suddenly noticed a hole m 
the wall some way up from the ground. 1 managed to squeeze 
through it and took refuge in an adjoining lofL 

Four of my fneads had gone there before me, Broussatidier, 
Darthout, Hebras^ and Borie. 1 crawled under a heap of 
straw and dried beans- Boric and Hebras hid behind a pile of 
sticks. Broussaudier was huddled up in a comer. Darthout, 
with four bullet wounds in his Icgs^ asked me to make room for 
him beside me- We Lay close together side by side and waited 
anxiously^ Listening intently to every sound. 

Alas, our ordeal was not over. Suddenly a German entered^ 
stopped in front of our pile of straw and set fire to it. I held my 
breath. We avoided making the slightest sound or movement 
but the flames began to scorch my fcet+ 1 raised myself on top 
of Darthout, who did not move, and 1 risked taking a quick 
look^ the SS men had gone. At this moment Bioussaudier 
came across the loft. He had discovered another means of 
escape. I followed dose behind him and, pursued by the 
flames, found myself outside, near a rabbit hutch which 
Broussaudier had just entered. 

1 went in after him and without losing a moment scraped a 
hole m the ground in which I lay crouching^ Then I covered 
myself with rubbish which was lying all round me. There we 
remained for three hours until the fire at last reached the 
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rabbit hutch and die smoke got in our throata, I heJd my 
hands over my head to keep off the sparks which were falling 
from the roof and burning my hair. 

Yet a third time we managed to escape from the flames. 1 
noticed a narrow gap between two walls^ We managed to 
crawl up to it^ still crouching^ and breathe a little fresh air^ 
but it was impossible to remain in such a position for long. 
We got up, therefor*^ and cautiously made our way towards 
the square. We had to make quite certain that there were no 
Gcrnian soldiers left on guard there. Broussaudier went on 
ahead as scout. There was no one m sighu We reached the 
square. Dare we cross it? 

One last glance to right and left and we made off as quickly 
as we could in the direction of the cemetery. At last we gained 
the shelter of a coppice. We embraced each other^ so great was 
our joy at having regained our freedom. 

W^e then separated, 1 had to spend the night in a field of rye 
and on the following morning at about deven o^clock finally 
reached my home in Forfit-Basse, 

’Whilst this butchery was going on^ the party of women 
and children numbering some four hundred had reached the 
church. It consisted of all the women in the village, many 
of them carrying babies in their arms or wheeling then?i in 
perambulators^ and all the children of school age. 

Of thcsci but one survived, Madame Marguerite Rouff- 
anche^ a native of Limoges, who this day lost her husband, 
a son, two daughters, and her little grandson of seven 
months. 

For nearly two hours, packed in the church, these wretched 
people waited with mounting anxiety wondering what was 
to their fate. What that fate was has been told by Madame 
Rouffanche in the following words'^ 

About 4 p.m. a number of soldiers, all about twenty years of 
age, entered the church with a kind of packing case which they 
carried up the centre able and placed ac the head of the nave 
near the choir. From thb case thetu hung what looked like 

^ Crumi mmif fit ^nancf, 
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Imgths of cord^ which were left trailing gn the ground* These 
cords w^cne lit and the soldim moved away* When the fire 
feached the padung case the latter exploded and produced 
clouds of thick black suifocadng mioke* 

The women and chUdren, gasping for breath and soeaming 
with terror^ fled to other parts of the church where it was still 
possible to breathe. It was then that the door of the vestry was 
broken open by the sheer weight of a mass of pank-stiickcn 
people. I followed In and sat down on a step resignedly to 
await my fate. 

The Germans, realizing that thb part of the church was 
overrmij bruinlly mowed down all others who tiicd to reach 
iL My daughter was killed at my side by a shot flred from the 
outside, 1 owe my life to having the presence of mind to dose 
my eyes and feign death* 

A volley rang out in the church. Then straw, faggots and 
chairs were thrown on top of the bodies which were lying 
sttewn all over ihc stone floor. Having escaped this slaughter 
and received no wound,. 1 took advantage of a cloud of smoke 
to hide behind the high altar. 

In this part of the church were three windows* 1 went 
towards the centre one which was the laigcst and with the help 
of the small stepladdcr used for lighting the candles, I tried 
to reach iL 1 do not know how I managed to do so but some¬ 
how extra strength was given me. The glass was hrokoi 
and I jumped through the firame* The drop was over three 
metres, 

I looked up and saw that I had been followed by a woman 
whom 1 knew and who was holding out her baby to me from 
the open window. . She let herself drop beside me. The 
Gerznans, whose attention had been attracted to us by the 
child’s screams then machine-gunned us. My fnend and her 
baby were killed and their bodies were subsequently discovered 
where they liad &J]eiL 

I then proceeded to the vicarage garden, being wounded 
on the way. There, hidden amongst rows of green peas, 1 
anxiously waited for some one to come to my aid. I lay there 
wounded until 5 p.mu the following day when at last 1 was 
discovered. 

^ Tbcy welc, m fkctj fuid. 
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The very ruins of the church themselves provided silent 
but striking corrobomdon of Madame Rotiffanche^s testi¬ 
mony. The roof was burnt out, much of the nave whicb was 
spar^ by the fire has since coUapsed and the blackened 
walls to this day remain gaunt witnesses of the crime. The 
high altar was practically destroyed and the communion 
table tom away &iDm its seadug and twisted* 

A subsequent inspection of the ruins revealed that the 
Germans fired many of the shots from inside the church 
where large numbers of empty cartridge cases were found* 
It ako confirmed that they fired low^ doubtless to make more 
certain of hitting the children. 

Two or three days later the site was inspected by the 
District Inspector irom the Ministry of Health, \Mien he 
made his first inspecdon the church floor was littered with 
asha» human debris^ and sickening heaps of flesh and 
bones. Amidst this indescribable mess lay many half^harrod 
unrecognizable bodies. He reported finding, close to the 
high altar, many bones and charred remains, including the 
foot of a child of about six years of age. In the vestry, into 
which according to JMadamc Rouffanche's account large 
numbers of women and children had rushed after the 
explosion, the charred remains of bodies were recovered in 
large quanddes. In a chapel on the south side of the church 
was a small door leading into the churchyard. Many of 
those who had not been wounded by the fiist voUey of shots 
made for this door, doubtless hoping that they might be 
able to Bcape through it. But it must have been locked, for 
near it a large pile of ashes and charred bodies was found. 
The inspector's report stated that there were sufiident 
bodies to fill a large farm waggon, and from the quandty of 
wedding rings and trinkets found, the police estimated the 
number of victims amounted to several hundred, all of whom 
were burnt ahve. People living two kilometres away have 
te^fled that they heard screams coming from the direction 
of the church. 

Having annihilated Its inhabitants, the Gcrmaji troops 
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systematically pUlaged the village and its cnviTom, then 
drove av^ay. 

No official pretext for these outrages was ever given by the 
German military authoridcs. On the day following the 
massacrej it was merely reported without comment that in 
the couise of military operations the locality of Oradour-sur- 
Glanc had been “reduced to rubble and ashe$% 

A member of the Sichcrhdtsdienst^ however, who visited 
the Prefecture of the Haute-Vieune to obtain a statement from 
the Pr^fet after hb visit to Oradoiir following the outrage, 
told him that a German officer and his driver, who bad been 
captured by the Maquis and were being led through the 
village, were attacked by some women who bound their 
wrists with wire: that they were then taken away to be shot 
but the officer managed to escape. He returned at once to 
Umoges where he Organized a punitive expedidon against the 
village by way of reprisal and in which he himself took part. 

Exhausdve inquiries have never produced any corrolMra- 
tion of such an incident and it is more than doubtful whether 
it ever happened. In no circumstances, however, would it 
have justified so terrible a reprisal. Had such an incident 
taken place the peisons responsible could, without great 
difficulty, have been discovered and brought to trial in 
accordance with International Lawj but thb massacre of 
hundreds of innocent people was an outrage on humaniry and, 
when ihc detaib became known, horrified the cuihzcd world. 

A report of this outrage was sent by the Vichy Government 
to the German CommandeT-in-Ghjef in the West, who was 
requested to communicate the facts to the German High 
Command in France because of the ‘political importance 
which they wtU assume from their repercussion on the mindj 
of the French peopled The investigation made by the French 
established that no member of the FFl was in the village 
nor within seven kilometres of it, and that the unit which 
committed this atrocity did so as an act of vengeance on this 
harmless community because of some attack made on one 
of its soidiers fifty kilometres away. 
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Id June 1940 Italy came into the war on the iide of 
GcrmaDy and fought a$ her ally until the armistice of 
September 1943* when a National Government was formed 
in Southern Italy under King Victor EmmanueL 

After the Allied forces landed in Italy a RepublJcaEi 
Government was set up in the north under Mussolini. 

During the winter and spring of t943/4 partisan activity 
became widespread along the German lines of communica¬ 
tion, and drastic steps to suppress resistance were taken hy 
the Supreme German Commander* Field-Marshal Albert 
Kcssclring. 

Kesselring himself said this about the German attitude to 
the Italians after the armistice: 

Italy entered the war against Germany's wish^ and the 
support of die German Army, Air Force and Navy was 
required for the Italian forces. German armies came and 
fought for Italy’s vital int^axsts. German sacriHccs in Africa, 
Tunisia, Sicily^ and Southern Italy were Immense, but they 
were bonie. Though numerically far superior, the Italians 
fought less Strenuously than the Germans but this was tolerated 
for the sake of Italian friendship. This feeling changed into 
hatred when Italy, betraying the Axis policy, started partisan 
warfare. 

Id the afternoon of 23rd March 1944 an ioddent hap¬ 
pened in Rome w^hich led to fearful reprisab being taken by 
the GermatLs and the intensifying of terrorist measures 
against the ci\dhaii population in Occupied Italy. 

Each afternoon about three o'clock it was customary for a 
detachment from one of the German Polizei regiments to 
march along the Via Rasdla. As it did so on that day a 
bomb exploded causing thirty-two fatal casualties amongst 
the Germans and wounding many others* Oberslurmbann- 
fhhrcr Kapplcr of the SD soon reached the scene of the 
explosion started making an investigadon- 

Meanwhile, the inddent had been repotted through the 
usual military channels to Kiilef's headquarters, whence 
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orders were at once received by Held-Maralial Kessdring 
to shoot within twenty-four hours ten Italians for every 
German policeman killed. No detaib were given as to how 
these reprisal prisoners were to be sdocted. 

This order was passed on through General von Mackersen, 
Ck^mmander of the Fourteenth Army, to General Maelzcr, 
the Military Cominander of the city of Rome, with instnic- 
tions to ascertain whether there were enough prisoners under 
sentence of death to make up the required number. 

Kappler informed the German garrison commander that 
in order to find the requisite total he would have to draw up 
a list of 5?8 o people whom he described as ‘worthy of death/^ 
This qualihcation was a wide one and included not only 
those who were undergoing long sentences of imprisonnient, 
but many in arrest for alleged partisan actividcs and acts of 
sabotage, and all Je^vs who were in the custody of the SD 
in Rome at that tinic^ 

Kappler went round his prison in the Via Tasso hot was 
unable to make up the numbers. He therefore obtained from 
another Roman jail other prisoners who were awaidng trial 
by German military courts. 

The number finally put to death was 335. It included an 
old man of seventy, a boy of fourteen and a half, one man 
who had already been acquitted by a German court and, for 
good measure, fifty-five Jews, none of whom had any 
oonnccdon with the partisans and some of whom w^ere not 
even Italian nationals. The victims were assembled m the 
Ardealinc Caves on the outskirts of Rome and the execution 
was carried out there by Kappleris Sicherheitsdicnst, the 
Wehrmacht having declined to perform it. 

At the trial of Field-Marshal Ke^elring in the Tribunale 
di Giustiria in Venice in February 1947,* Kappler described 
the shooting of these imfortunate people. They were made 

*Totwttrdlg^ 

* He rDimd guilty on ^ and imLaiccd to dtadl by iboodci;, but 

tLc PCQtcncc waa commuted by the cMjfimung ofik^r id om ot Uie impruoi^ 
ment end be ivai n^eated 'm I9t53» u an aet nf rirmency'. tie ii odw Fttsdeni 
of iJbe SudiSbclm. 
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to kneel dovm, 6vt at a timc^ thdr hands were bound 
behind their backs and they were then shot in the back of the 
head. There were sixty-seven batches of five and all after¬ 
noon the slaughter went on. There was no medical officer 
present to see that one batch were all dead bdbre the next 
came along* When the last victim had been despatched the 
cave was blown in to conceal aU trace of the crime* 

The Germans never even pretended that most of these 
people had anything to do with the bomb InciderLt. Some had 
already been held in custody for a long dme; many of them 
did not live near the Via RaseUa; some did not even live in 
Rome at all and fifty-five of them had merely had the mis¬ 
fortune to be bom Jew's* 

The bombing of the German police detachment was* of 
course^ an offence against the Occupying Power and those 
responsible for it could have been tried by a German miUtaiy 
court and doubtless sentenced to death. None of those who 
w^cre put to death in the Ardeatine Caves had been even 
tried, let alone convicted. They were all shot as a reprisal* 
The word Vcprisal" can be widdy interpreted but it carmot 
be properly contended that the arbitrary kUUng of innocent 
inhabitants becomes justifiable merely by calling it a 
reprisal. 

The massacre in the Ardeatine Caves was only a precursor 
of what was to follow* On 17 th June 1944 the Field-Marshal 
issued another order. It was drafted by Kcssclring hirnself 
and was addresed, a/ui, to the Tenth and Fourteenth 
Armies* HQ. Luftw^affe* and the Supreme Head SS and 
Police Italy* who was Geueral Wolff* 

It announced new measurei in connection with operations 
against partisans and stated that the partisan situation in the 
Italian theatre, particularly io central Italy, had so deteri* 
orated as to constitute a serious danger to the fighting troops 
and their lines of communication. *The fight against the 
partisans must be carried on with every means at our dis¬ 
posal and with the utmost severity, 1 wiU protect any com¬ 
mander who exceeds our usual restraint (ric), in the choice 
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and sev'trify of the methods he adopts against partisans^ In 
this connection the old principle holds gtiodj that a mistake 
in the choice of methods in executing one^s orders is better 
than neglect or failure to act/ 

The order then went on to describe certain action which 
should be taken whenever a civilian ImpUcated in partisan 
operations was apprehended, ff shooting ten Italians Tor 
every German killed by the civilian population was their 
‘usual restraint*! tills new order was indeed an invitation to 
greater terrorism. 

About the same time Kesselring issued an appeal to the 
Italians which is set out below. 

The Supreme GDmmander of the German Armed Forces states t 
Up to now the German Armed Forces have done all that 
they have had to do by the necessities of war^ correctly and with 
the ^eaiesi consideration for the population. This friendly 
attitude ia dependent upon absolute reciprocity on the part of 
the population. If crirmnaj assaults and attacks by partisans 
untU now isolated and individual should increase* then the 
attitude of the Supreme Ck>fnmandcr of the German Armed 
Forces must^ perforce, change immediately. The people them¬ 
selves wLQ be responsible for the consequences cf such a 
decision. 

To guarantee the security of rear areas and lines of com* 
munication^ 1 order at once that: 

I. Anyone found in the possesion of arms and explosives 
which have not been declared to the nearest German 
Command wmc be shot. 

fl. Anyone giving shelter to partisans or who protects tbem^ 
or who assists them with clothings food^ or arms will bs 
SHOT. 

3. If any person b dbeovertd who has knowledge of a group 
of rebeh or et-'cn of a single rebd without giving such 
information to the ncareal he will be shot. 

4. Anyone giving informadon to the enemy or the partisans 
of the locality of German Commands or military instai- 
lations will be shot. 

5. Every village where it is proved there are partbans or in 
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which assaults against Genaan or Italian scldien have 
been comoiittcd or where attempts to sabotage warlike 
stores have oGCumcd will be burked to the orouwd. In 
addition ail male inhabitants of such a village over 
eighteen years of age will bs hhot. The women and 
children will be interned in labour camps. 

ITALIA^VS. 

The welfare of your country and the fate of your 
iamiljes are in your hands. The German Armed Form as 
stated in thU o^er will act with justice but wiilioiit mercyj 
and with such severity as the case may mdicatiL 

Referring to this appeal in a further teleprint order dated 
istjuly 1944 t±ie Supreme Commandar said: 

In my appeal to the Ttaliam I announced that severe 
measures are to be taken against the partisans. This announces 
meni must not represent an empty threat.... Whenever there 
is evidence of considerable numbers of partisan groupSj a 
proportion of the male population of the area will be arrested^ 
and in the event of any act of violence being committed these 
men will be shoL , » ^ Should troops be bred at from any 
village it must be burnt down and the ringleaders will be hanged 
in public. Nearby villages will be held responsible for any 
sabotage to cables or damage to tyres^ 

After this clear indtement to murder and arson the order 
sanctimoniously stated that plunder was rorbidden and thal 
all counter measures must be hard but just, because ^the 
dignity of the German soldier demands it\ 

The German forces needed litdc encouragement to exceed 
their SsuaJ restraint. Within ten days the following pro¬ 
clamation was pasted all over the walls of the litdc town of 
Covolo. 


TJie Town 0/ C&Doh rtMstej fl kmwn tHal: 

For every member of the German Armed ForocSi whether 
military or civilian who becomes injured riFnr men,, taken 
horn the place where the act was committed^ vhli be shot. 
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For every soldier or dviliaii killed^ one hvistdred men also 
taken from ihc place when: the inddent occurred will be shot. 
Should several soldiers or dvilians be killed or wounded 

THE HEN OF TitE PLACE WILL BE $MOTj THE PLACE SET ON 
FIRE, THE WOMEN INTERNED^ ANB- CATTLE CXJNEISCATED FORTH- 

wmi. 

Nor were the German tnoopis slow to implement such 
orders, and during the month of August a series of appalling 
reprisals were taken against the Italians. 

In Borgo Ticino four Gemtan soldiers were wounded one 
morning by unknown people, A reprisal was immediately 
carried out by the German troops who first pND^ted road 
blocks in the viUage streets^ In an inn a game of boccia was 
in full swing attended by many from the neighbouring 
village as well as the local inhabitants^ 

The Germans surrounded the inn, arrested a large number 
of menj and selected thirteen of them, all under thirty years 
of age, to be shot. An Italian ofBcer tried to intervene but 
he was onJy successful in obtaining the release of two Black 
Shirts who were among$t the intended viciims. The reprisad 
prisoners were then shot, including a Fascist who had 
returned wounded from the Russian front and was only 
visiting the village by chance to sec his fiancee. The village 
was blown up and set on fire* 

Two days later the German Commander in Bresda sent a 
detachment of the Feld-Gendarmcrie^ to Bovegno where it 
was suq^ected that there was a secret meeting of the partisans 
In the Hotel Brentana, As the detachment reached the out¬ 
skirts of the village it was fired upon and three men were 
wounded. 

By way of reprisal the detachment entered the village 
square and fired mdLscrhninatdy at everyone. None of 
those in the square can have been in any way responsible for 
the ambush of the German troops a few minutes earlier. 
During the firing at least sk people were killed and others 

^ The FicM FoUofri cT. DiiiiidaBl FitrvDit Company. 
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wounded. Amongst the dead was a member of the Repub¬ 
lican National Guard and another member of Mussolmi^a 
Republican Party, both of whom were still on the adc of the 
Germans. 

Several houses were set on fire including the local Co¬ 
operative Store and the bakery. Food in apartment liousea, 
shops and hotels was seized and during the night eight more 
ItahanJ were shot by German troops who remained in the 
village until dawn, when they withdrew- It wasdefimtely estahn 
lished that all save two of the victints were ordinary peaceful 
citizens in no w'ay connected with the partisan movemenL 
At this time a number of Russians were serving with the 
German forces in Italy. Four of them had deserted from 
their units which w^crc stationed in the Region of Vicenza 
and had joined the partisans in the mountains of Posina. 
The inhabitants of Posina were totally unaware of this but 
the German Commander of the Russian Company at 
Mavano neverthcl^ decided to hold them responsible* He 
issued a prodamadon warning the people of Posina that if 
the four Russians did not return by 17th August to thdr 
service the village would be shelled and then destroyed by fire., 
He also took about twenty hostages from Posina and the 
outl)ing district of Fusine. These included the parish priest, 
the Commissioner^Prcfcct and the secretary of the Commune* 
The Russian deserters had not re turned by the evening of 
the 17th and the centre of Posina was shelled for twenty 
minutK, and seven days later many houses were set on fire. 
Over 100 houses were destroyed and 120 families were ren¬ 
dered homeless and lost all their belongings. 

Another outrage in Vicenza was committed a few days 
later in the little village of Valli di Pasubio where one of the 
inhabitants found at his place of work a letter written in 
Russian. As the finder could not read Russian he gave it to 
another Russian soldier to read- The letter^ it appearcdi had 
been written by one of the Russians serving nearby with the 
German forces and w as an incitement to some of com¬ 
rades to desert and come and join him with the partisans* 
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The imiocciit ItaLiao was at once arrested aiid his house 
burned to tlie ground and that same day die neighbouring 
village of Cortiana was set on fire* Thirteen familits were 
rendered homeless and fifteen men taken away and never 
seen again^ 

On ist September 1944, in the Padua district, a clash took 
place between three German soldiers and a like number of 
partisans near Montecehia di Crossara, Two of the Germans 
were killed, and vengeance was wreaked on the ullage. All 
the houses were searched and the contents of any value 
removed: clothings bedding, wireless sets, typewriters, 
bicycles, and livestock. 

TTie German troops then set fire to the houses which they 
had looted. Forty houses were thus completely destroyed and 
in one were found the charred remains of a young woman and 
a child of three both of whom had first been shot. Amongst 
the other victims was a girl of nine and an old woman of 
eighty-four^ 

Throughout the month of August this reign of terror 
continued in the Province of Venezia* But perhaps the most 
terrible of all these reprisals was made at Torlano, neat 
Udine, after a lively skirmish between German troops and 
partisans had taken place not far from the outskirts of the 
village. 

Some of the people who had been working in the fields 
when the fight began took cover in the village ibelf which the 
German troops then entered. They found several Italians 
hiding in the cellars, killed them all, and set fire to the 
bouses after lcK>ting their contents- Thirty-two men, women, 
and children were murdered in this way and ten members of 
one family, named Dc Bortoli, were ail shot in one house. 
Virgimo De Bortoli the head of the family; his son Silvano, 
who was a war cripple, another son, a daughter and six 
grandchildren between the ages of two and fourteen. Several 
more young children were also shot* Many of the corpses 
were chaired by fire and some could not be identified* 

These atrocida made a deep impressiotx in uorthem Italy 
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and the Ducc himself complained bitterly to Dr Raho who 
was the Ambassador and Plenipotentiary of Germany with 
the Italian Republican Governtnent. On ^cipt of the 
Duce’s letter Dr Rahn forwarded a copy to K.c«elring who 
replied that offenders would be dealt with by court 

martial. 

ReprissJs should not be luidcrtaken before there has been 
an iTiqiiity and a genuine eflbrt made to apprehend those 
responsible for the incidents which justify reprisals being 
taken. They must never be excessive and should not exceed 
the degree of violation contmitted by the enemy. 

All the above reprisals were undertaken arbitrarily with¬ 
out any adequate steps being taken to discover the offenders, 
md far exceeded in their severity what was cither proper or 
necessary. They were not rcaQy reprisals as the term is 
understood by international jurists. They were nothing 
more nor less than brutal acts of indiscriminate vengeance 
which both violated the unchallenged rules of warfare and 
outraged the general sendment of humanity,^ 


From the first tnoment of their invasion of Polish temtory, 
the German armies committed a succession of atrocities on 
the civilian population. Within four days of the outbreak of 
war two hundred Polish citizens were shot or burnt to death 
at Sosnowiec by German troops of Army Group South. The 
Germans entered the village vrithout any rcsbiance, no 
Polbb troops being there. Unarmed inhabitants were fired 
at indiscriminately, some were dragged out of their houso 
and shot outside in the village square. The synagogue was 
burned to the ground and twelve Jews shot after having 
first been forced to dig their own graves. 

The following day at Kajetanowice about eighty Poles 
were shot to death by other units of the same German 

1 See Otftnlmiift IntmcHaad lew, VaL b, Sectlea ajj., 6tb wtn., 1940- Ei 

lAtitcrpaLcbc. 
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formation. The Genaans fired into the houses, set fire to 
them, and then fixed on their occupants as they ran for 
safety. 

Two days later at Pmczow 300 mote Polo were cither shot 
or burned to death. On this occasion the troops set fire to the 
houses, throwng grenades into them: 500 houses were 
demolished in this way. There was no reason for such 
barbarity. The Polish troops had already retreated before the 
Germans arrived and there was no loc^ resistance of any 
kind. 

On roth Sqjtcmber, i la Poles in another village, including 
a number of children, were shot to death or killed by hand 
grenades. The German troops had entered the village on 
the Saturday without meeting any resistance and on the 
Sunday morning some Polish soldiers were seen in the fields 
advancing towards the village. Before they reached it they 
were shot down. 

The Germans then collected a number of civilians and led 
them to a bam where they were made to kneel down with 
their hands above their heads and were shot. The bodies were 
put into a bam which was set on fire. One hundred and 
twelve skulls were later found in the ashes. 

During the same period, 160 Polish citizens, men, women 
and children, were shot or burned to death at Kilejoweic, 
Germans arrived they herded together a number 
of civilians into a meadow and fired into them, killing about 
^rty. Later they drove another batch into a house, locked 
it, set it on fire, and shot at those who tried to escape through 
the windows. For two or three days wlillst the German 
troops remained in the village these incidents continued and 
when at last they left, 160 dead Poles were counted and the 
whole village had been burned to the ground save for one 
farm. 

These terrible crimes were committed daily by the Ger¬ 
man troops as they advanced victoriously through Poland. 
A full account of them would be nothing less than a tedious 
catalogue of rapine, arson and murder. 
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Within a few short weeks the battle was ovcr^ the Polish 
Army had capitulaied, and the ‘Genera] Government was 
set up under Hans Frankp The aim was that Poland should 
become a mere colonial possession of the Third Reich; and 
the policy of terropj starvation^ slave labour^ c\ietioa* and 
extennination began. 

Between September 1939 and the bcgiiming of 1945 there 
were u,332 cxccntions in Poland with a total of 34tn9S 
victims. Bjooo of these were killed in the last four mon ths of 
i§39 when the German police, supported by local GcrmaiiSj 
began to diininate the Polish population. Out of the total 
number of executions, 57% were of men, iao% men and 
women, 12% men, women and childrca, and the remainder 
unknown^ Some of these executiotis were of persons who had 
been sentenced to death by a German military court in 
accordance with International Law, but 84% were put to 
death without trial, verdict, or sentence^ 

Many of these executions took place in the course of 
terror raids on towns and district in Poland which the 
Occupying Power called ‘padheation^* The method of 
Opacifying' the district was to shoot a number of its inhabi¬ 
tants. 

. The raids were usually made by the SS or Gestapo and 
the following is an account of an execution in Sroda on 
17 th September 1939* 

Gistapo agents surround-ed a block of bouses where they 
started a manhunU Passm-by in adjacent streets were also 
seized. Ai a result of this raid eighteen men were arrested and 
aserabled in the prison courtyard. Later, a g^up of tw^nty-p 
one men w-as taken from the prison and all the condemned were 
marched through the town to the place of execution. They 
were ordered to keep their hands clasped behind their necks. 
During their inarch through the town, their Gestapo tscort 
beat and tortured them. 

Arrived at the place of execution, they were forced to dig 
a ditch with their bare hands. This was to be their grave. 
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When the grave was ready the SS men made them stand ia 
line along the edge of the ditch and shout ‘Hell Hitler'. They 
were then mowed down by machine-gun fire. All were not, 
or course, killed outright and the firing-party finhhed off 
those still alive with spades and then threw the bodies into 
the ditch and trampled them down until the surface was 
level. 

The vied ms of one mass execution in the Bilgoria district 
were disinterred in 1944 and this report on the condition of 
the corpses was made by the medico-legal experts who 
conducted the exhumation: ‘Before the murder the con¬ 
demned men had been tied tsith duck wire. Several knots 
were made on their forearms and wrists. . . . They were 
^aten and tortured in a most cruel and bestial way. This 
is proved in several cases by a crushed face or a broken lower 
jaw and upper Jaw: in one case by a large split in the skull.’ 

Another ‘pacification’ in the Radoiinsko district was sup¬ 
posedly carried out as a reprisal on the local population for 
having aided the partisans. An eyewitness saw the Germans 
drag adults and children from three farm houses, shut them 
up in a bam and then open heavy machine-gun fire upon it. 
The ham caught fire and the occupants were burnt alive. 
The German troops then went to another farm and the story 
of what happened there has been told by a youth named 
Wladyslaw Kelras who was the sole survivor. ^ 

My parents implored them To spare our lives but they took 
no notice and began firing on us. At the first shots we all feU 
on the fl(Mr but the Germans continued. One bullet hit me in 
my left side. When the Germans left the cottage 1 decided to 
run for it. My parenu and my brothers and sisters Jay motion¬ 
less on the floor. Only my little niece Teresa, three months* 
old, waa still crying in her eot. I managed to reach the woods 
and wmted hidden in the undefj^wth and from there I saw our 
house in flame. During this raid I lost my Jathcr and mother, 

> WMyitaw Pieua^ depewtion ww nod* befiire the Central 
J« the ] nvE]tig«[l,m ofCemto War CrisMS in Pqhftd, and i* published ia Ihe 
Co filtniMi oft^l o^dKl jrpert ^kFTttm Cfimo m Vol, [Wuhw 
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my grandmother, two bfutheia and three sLstejs. My little 
niece Teresa was buml alive. Our village consialed of only four 
farmsteads. All were demolished by fire and all the inhabiiants 
cacepi myself either murdered or burnt. 

Atrocities of this kind were commonplace in 1939 when 
the Nazis^ plan to 'eliminate^ the population of Poland was 
being put into cxecntion. 

Hiller had said that in the forefront ofhis programme was 
*the destruedon of Poland". *The aim/ he said in a speech 
on aand August 1939, *is the eUminadon of living forces, not 
the arrival at a certain line « « , the destruction of Poland 
shall be the primary objective/ 

And $0 the awful holocaust went on for five long years. To 
give a detailed account of its progress would be tedious and 
nausea ting, but the following description by an eyewitness of 
a typical mass execution which took place in November of 
1941 will suffice as a specimen of them aU. 

At 4 a.m. the Gestapo cnicrtd my ccU and told me they had 
come to fetch me. 1 was handcuBed and taken to a moior-car 
with two other prisoners. VVe were all placed in the back of the 
car and our feet chained together. After motoring some dit- 
^ce we turned up a bridle path in Uic middle of a forest. 
We were then unfeitcred,^ pull^ out of the car, and taken to a 
clearing where mass graves had been dug. Large numbers of 
Jews were sitting all around, women and children and babict- 
in-arms. The Gestapo ordered the Jews to undress, beginning 
with those near the larger of the two graves^ and then to jump 
into iL Those who hesitated were beaten and pushed in. On 
the bottom of the grave was a layer of quicklime. Some of the 
women who were f^arrying their babies jumped in with them ; 
others first threw thsr babici ixL We three prisoners were 
ordered to collect the Jews* shoes and clothing. The Gf^tapo 
took all valuables, watches^ rings. Rnd other jewellery and 
pul them in heaps. The order was then given that no more 
were iq get undressed. The grave was packed almost to the 
limiL Meanwhile, 1 and my twq companiocks went on collecting 
the scattered doihing^ valuables, blankets^ and other belong- 
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mgs^ and this took until about noon when a lorry drove up wilh 
four large tanks on iL The Germans then fitted up a small 
motor pump and pumped the contents of the tanks, which 
appeared to be ViAter, into the grave... 

The IbUowing morning the grave was in. 


The enormity of the German war crimes in Poland cannot 
be appreciated unless the objective of German Government 
in that country be understood. 

Hans Frank’s original directive when he took over the 
administration of that unhappy country, was, so he has said, 
to turn Poland's 'economic, cultural, and polidca] structure 
into a heap of rubble’. He had little doubt that his instruc¬ 
tions meant what they sard, for he wrote in his diary; ‘If 1 
were to come to the Fiihrer and say “My Ftihrcr, I have to 
report that 1 have annihilated another 150,000 Poles”, he 
would reply, "Magnificent, if it was necessary”,’ 

In Nazi eyes, militaiy necessity excused any breach of the 
laws of war.* 

The crimes committed by the Germans against the laws 
usages of war and against humanity in Poland had no 
justificatloo. They were the natural outcome of Nari 
ideology and Nazi planning and put their authors beyond 
the pale of European civilization. 


Wlicn Hider marched into Russia in June 1941 the well- 
known slogan of German imperialism IkkI come once again 
into its own-^the ‘Drang nach Ostcn’.* ‘If new territory is 
desired', Hitler had once written in Afrt'a KampJ 'it can be 
secured at the expense of Russia. The new empire must 
move along the paths trodden by the Teutonic Knights, this 

^ The rat of Ltkii djocriptian li too bjorribk to pnni, 

■ geht vor K4iegtiEdiucr»' whidl may be Lnmakted ai 

Jty In war mcrTula ibe mMima E« /fltoaabiwBi Lsw. 

VdL Dp pp. 1Q4, 6tb Edo. 

■ Thu 'Diive towanb the EmtV 
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time to acquire soil for the German plough by means of the 
Gcnnan sword,* Wheat, coal, and oO from the Ukraine and 
the Caucasus, nJcLel from the Kola Peninsula, all these 
irftal sinews of war were there for the taking and Germany 
needed them badly. 

That Nazi aggression dlid not start in the East only came 
about, as Hitler told hb generals at a conference in Novem* 
ber 1939, *by force of events’. But the prize was atMl there to 
be won and the moment for so doing bad only been post- 
poneti 

The war against the Russians was fought with more 
savagery and barbarity than anywhere else, and it has been 
contended by German counsel at a number of war crime 
trials that the Hague Conventions did not apply to the war 
between the U^S^S.R. and Germany. The argument put 
forward and supported by two obscure Russian writers on 
International Law^ is that the idea that there was any 
natural law having international force had for many yean 
been under an olfidal ban in the U^SpS.R* merely oii 
the grounds that such law represented ‘the thinly vdlcd 
instniment of capitalist aepansion’, Neverthel™, all 
modem Russian jurists have stressed both the reality and 
the enforceability of IntemadouaJ Law* 

Furthermore, no State has ever recognized the fact that 
Russia was entitled to repudiate any of the obligations of the 
Tzaiist Government and particularly not such a one as 
Ka^c Convention IV which required a specific fornt of 
notice for the purpose of withdrawing from it* Nor has such 
notice ever been given to the Netherlands Government 
which kept the register of adherents, and as late as 1939 that 
government circularized to all concerned, including the 
German Reich, a list of adherents which Included the 
U*S*S,R, and which was never challenged. 

When this question was raised before the International 
Military Tribunal at Nuremberg, they disposed of it in th<^ 
words: 
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It is argued that the Hague Convendon does uot apply in 
this case because of the general partidpatidD clause in Artide 
II of the Hague Convendon of 1907, In the opinion of the 
Tribunal it is not necessary to decide this question. The rules 
of land warfare expressed in the Convention undoubtedly 
represented an advance ova* existing International Law at 
the time of their adoption^ but the Convention carpressly stated 
that it was an attempt to revise the general laws and cus toms of 
war which it thus recognized to be then existing. But by 1939 
these rules laid down in the Canvention were recognized by 
all civilized nations and were regarded as being declaratory of 
the laws and customs of war. 

The Barbarossa Jurisdiction Order of r3th May 1941, 
issued to the German commanders a month before the 
offensive against Russia began, left them in no doubt of the 
methods by which the invaded territory was to be subju¬ 
gated. It provided that alleged offences by enemy civilians 
were to be relentlessly liquidated, suspected offenders were to 
be brought before an officer on whose decision depended 
whether or not they were to be shot, and collective 
prisals were to be taken against localities where partisan 
attacks had been made. 

This order was liberally interpreted and there was one 
occasion on which, in pursuance of it, a Russian girl of sixtcoi 
was shot for singing an anti'Gcrman song. 

FTom the moment the German troops entered Russia 
until the last Nazi had been driven out, from the Russo* 
German border to Smolensk, from Smolensk to Stalingrad, 
from Stalingrad to the Crimea, and from tlience to Kharkov, 
wherever the German soldier or the SS men set foot, crimes 
of unimaginable brutality were committed against old 
women, and children in their thousands. The paraphernalia 
of murder was extensive, the technique varied but it was 
patently organized and directed at a Ugh level. 

As one of the Russian prosecutors at the Nuremberg trial 
told the Court, when the sites where the Germans buried 
their victims were opened up and the bodies exhumed and 
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examined by experts in forensic medidDe» it was cddcni that 
the methods of killing were identical although the burial 
grotiuds were often thousands of kilontetres apart and the 
executions had been carried out by different people. The 
wounds were invariably inflicted in the same parts of the bewdy. 

Nor was this all. The precautions taken to camouflage 
the mass graves as anti-tank ditches or trenches were also 
identical, and when the victims arrived at tlie place of 
execution they were invariably ordered to undress and lie 
face dow^nwards in pits already prepared. As soon as the 
first layer of human bodies had been shot it was covered ^ith 
quicklime and the second batch of victims was made to 
undress and lie down on top of it. Whether it was in the 
swamps of Biclorussia or in the foothills of the Caucasus the 
drill was the same. 

This wholesale slaughter was not the result of the excesses 
of undisciplined German units or formations^ still less of 
individual officers and soldiers^ but was the considered 
policy of Hitler's Cabinet deliberately planned before the 
outbreak of hostilities and faithfully carried out in obedience 
to orders* 

To implcTnent this policy and execute these plans* it wm 
not only necessary that the Nazis should encourage die 
lowest instincts of their troops and incite them to murder 
innocent dtilians and treat them with every kind of brutality 
and violence; it was also necessary to train special units to 
do the work and to make it known that such crimes would go 
unpunished. 

The task ahead was so abhorrent and revolting that only 
those without feeling* without pity and without conscience 
could perform it. Much had been done m Germany before 
the war to free its people from what Hitler called *tlio 
humiliating restrictions imposed by the Chimera of con¬ 
science and morality^; but not enough, and formatiDiis of 
pwrverted creatures^ the Einsatz kommandos* accompanied 
the Wchrmacht throughout Russia to do the lattcr^s filthy 
work. 
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According to an order issued by Hitler^ a Gennao soldier 
could not be brought to trial by court martial for any act 
committed against Soviet citiaens. He could be punished 
by his commanding officer if fucessaty. 

Local commanders were often given extensive powers to 
undertake collective punitive measures against the civilian 
population. They could bum down villages and towns, 
seize without normal requisidoning procedure supplies an d 
livestock, and arrest any inhabitant and have him deported 
to Germany for slave labour. 

It has already been staled that whatever form of reprisal 
may be sanctioned by Internationa] Law it should only be 
made after all other methods have been tried to obtain 
satisfaction and after consultation at a very high level; no 
reprisals should ever be undertaken on the responsibility of a 
subordinate commander. From the beginning of the B iignan 
campaign, however, local commanders were given very wide 
powers. 

The principle that war crimes against Soviet citizens 
would involve the perpetrator in no disciplinary action was 
kept constantly in mind by the German High Command. 
Hitler having been informed that certain members of the 
Wehrmacht, for atrocities committed during operations 
against partisans, had been called to account for tiieir 
behaviour, instructed Keitel to issue a furtiier directive on 
this subject. 

This directive stated that if the represrion of partuans in 
the East was not pursued vrith the most brut^ means it 
would not be long before the menace reached uncontrollable 
proportions. ‘The troops have, therefore, the right and the 
duty ter use in this struggle any and unlimited means^ even 
against women and children, if only conducive to success..,, 
No German participating in combat action a gai nst guerrillas 
or their associates is to be held responsible for acts of 
violence either from a disciplinary or judicial point of view.’ 
This directive gave the German soldier in Russia Ua/tche 
to rape and to murder, and he took full advantage of it, 
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All these orders were passed do Id the troops, and subordi¬ 
nate commanders issued thdr own instructions* On lath 
June von Manstein issued a directive far the behaviour of 
the troops in Russia as an appcndiTc to one of his operation 
orders. It urged them to take ruthless tncasurcs against 
‘Bolshevik instigators, Jrancj-firrarr, saboteurs, and Jews"* 

Courses of instruction in ruthlessness were held in the 
German Army, A corporal who served in the special 
battalion *AItenberg* which took an aedve part io the 
atroddes committed by the German troops in the dty and 
region of Kharkov stated that whilst on such a course he 
attended lectures given by senior officers in the GFP^ who 
said that the Russian people were subhumait, that the 
majority should be destroyed, and that those who were 
spared would be employed by the Germans as slaves* *Such 
instruction/ the corporal condnued, *was in accordance 
with the policy of the German Government towards the 
peoples of the occupied territories; and, it must be confessed^ 
was put into practice by every member of the Armed 
Forces, mysdf included 

Special instruction was also arranged for those sdected to 
supervise the machinery of death in octerminadon camps. 
In one camp, during the internment there of a Russian 
named Manusevitch who gave this mfarmation, special ten- 
day courses on corpse-burning were held. The pupils wci« 
generally officers and senior NCQs- The chief instructor was 
a Colonel Schallok, who had great ocpericucc of such 
mattera. On the site where bodies were being burned he 
explained the process and how to set up a bone crushing 
machine. 

Russian children were even used as live targets for the 
musketry training of the Hider Jugend. A Frenchwoman 
named Ida Vasso* who was manageress of a hostel for aged 
Frenchmen in Lvov during the German occupation, said 
that she had seen this happen and her statement was fully 
investigated and confirmed. The report of the Commission 
^ Gdieiiiitf Feld PelizeS—The Field Security PDliee. 
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on the result of their Inqumes stated that in Lvov the Gcr- 
mans ‘spared neither men, women, nor children. The 
adults were simply killed on the spot and the children given 
to the Hitler Youth for target practice’. 

On 30th June 1941 the Germans entered Lvov and began 
their massacre the next day. After hundreds had been put to 
death they arranged an exhibition of the murdered citizens 
in an arcade. The mutilated bodies, mostly of women, were 
laid out along the walls of the houses. The piici dt fesutana 
of this macabre show was the corpse of a woman whose baby 
was pinned to her breast with a German bayonet. 

It was not only by the Hitler Youth that children were 
used as practice targets. In one small village in the Krasnya 
Polyana District a party of drunken German soldicra placed 
a young boy of twelve on the porch of one of the houses and 
opened fire on him with an automadc rifle. He fell riddled 
with bullets. 

In another village German troopa tied the wrists of the 
twenty-five year old pregnant wife of a Russian soldier and 
raped her. They then cut her throat and bayonetied buth 
her breasts. 

At Rostov, a fifteen year old boy was playing in his back 
yard with his tame pigeons. Some German soldiers who were 
passing entered and stole the birds. When the hoy protested 
the iKievw took him along to the next street comer, shot him, 
and trampled on his face until it was unrecc^nizable. 

Near Smolensk, when the German troops first arrived, they 
shot about ?oo schoolboys and girls who were in the fields 
helping with the harvest, after a number of the girls had been 
taken away to satisfy the appetitB of the officers. The brutal 
assaults made by the troops upon women during the first 
few months of the invasion were redolent of the days when 
Atiila, the Scourge of God. ravaged Gaul with his horda of 
Huns. 

In the Ukrainian village of Borodayevka not one woman 
escaped violation. At Berezovka all females between the 
agci of aixicen and thirty were carried off like the Sabine 
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women of old* and in Smolensk the German comnuinder 
opened a brothel for officers in one of ihe hotels into which 
large numbers of respectable women were driven and forced 
into prostitution. In the city of Lvov, thirty-two women in a 
clotldng factory were first raped and then murdered by the 
attacking troops. Other girls were dragged into the Munici¬ 
pal Gardens and brutally raped: an old priest who tried to 
intervene had his cassock lorn off^ his beard singed^ and wai 
then bayonetted to death. Near Borissov, in Bielorussia, 
seventy-five women tried to flee on the approach of the 
Germans ^ they were caught and many of them raped. A girl 
of sbeteen was taken into the woods by a party of soldiers and 
aJso raped. Her breasts were cut off in the presence of some 
other Russian women and she w^as nailed to a tree and left 
to die. 

Such was the outcome of licensing these men in advance to 
commit crimes without fear of punishment. The results were 
those which thdr masters intended and for which they had 
planned. 

But the violatiori of women is not the whole of the story* 
In many tow^ns and villages through which the Germans 
passed In their first lightning break-through, wholesale 
massacres took place. In one village all the old men and 
youths were shot and the houses burnt to the ground- in 
another all the old people of both sexes and the childreu 
were driven like cattle into a collective farm barn, locked in, 
and burnt alive; in yet another, sixty-eight people were 
crowded into a small hut and the doors and windows sealed 
up until cvery'one inside was dead by asphyxiation; and in 
a fourth, loo peaceful civilians were locked up in the church 
with a number of wounded soldiet^ of the Red Army and 
the building then blown up. 

But these were comparatively minor atrocities compared 
with the larger massacres, which the Germans called 
^Grossakiionen",* such as those carried out at Kiev and 
Rostov, 
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At Kiev* the capital of the Ukraine, wlthio a few days <rf 
its capture, they tortured and murdered 52^000 men, 
women and children, large numbers of whom were Jews- 
Many of these were assembled m the Jewish cemetery, 
stripped naked, and beaten before they were shot. 

In Rostov, during a stay of ten days^ die German troops 
annihilated many thousands of the inhabitants,^ forty-eight 
were killed by machine-gtm fire outside the State Railway 
offices; about sixty were shot while walking along the streets 
and aoo murdered in the Armenian cemetery. When they 
were driven out of the city by the Ru^ian troops after such a 
brief occupation, they threatened to wreak bloody vengeance 
on the population Vhen they returned** 

Civilians were also used by the Germans as a screen to 
cover the advance and retirement of their troops* In 
August 1941^ during an attempt to force a ertmiug of the 
River Ipput, the inhabitants of the town of Dobrush were 
used as a sldeld against Russian fire, being driven in front of 
the attacking German uruts* This practice was continued as 
long as German troops remained on Soviet soil. Large 
numbers of civilians were also used to clear mine-fields, 
although their employment on dangerous work is forbidden 
under International Law. 

It might be supposed that great difficulty was c^qperienced 
in finding sufficient executioners. The supply was alwayi 
equal to the demand and it will have been obscr\xd that the 
demand was not small. None seems to have regarded this 
sinister duty with distaste; not a few relished it and some 
boasted of their exploits with pride. One of these, named 
Lc Court, a senior corporal in the German Army proper and 
not a member of the SS was, despite his French name, a 
native of Stargard where he had been bom and lived all his 
life. He owned a cinema and was mobilized with the 4tb 
German Airborne Division and when serving in Russia was 
twenty-seven years old. 

WTvilst employed as a laboratory assistant in the photo^ 
graphic section of the headquarters of Air Field Service he 
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used to Spend his spare rimcj to use his own words, 'shooting 
Red Army prisoners of war and peaceful and bum- 

iDg down houses together with thdr occupants\ 

In November 1942 he participated in the shooting of 
ninety-two Soviet ddicns and a month later, of fifty-five 
more. *On both occasions/ he said^ *I did the actual 
shooting/ He also took part in reprisals on. a number of 
villages and in that way personally set fire to many hous«. 
He had, so he said, shot over 1 jOOO persons and ‘in recognition 
of good work and service in the German Army received 
promotion before it was due/ 

Doubtless he deserved the reward of his Ftihrer whose 
advice he had so faithfully followed, for had not Hider said, 
‘This gigantic territory (Russia) must be quieted as soon as 
possible: the best way to attain this objective is to shoot 
everyone, even those who only cast an ugly IcjoL* 

There were, however, some Germans who were horrified 
by what they saw* One German officer, a Major Roester, 
who had previously commanded a battalion of the saSth 
Regimen q sent a report to the officer commanding the 
Ninth Military District regarding an outrage which he 
witnessed near Zhitomir^ when his unit was resting in the 
area in July 

Major Rocsler had just moved into his new quarter with 
his staff when he beard volleys of rifle fire, not far away^ 
followed by pistol shots* He decided to find out what was 
going on and s tarted off in the direction of the firing with his 
adjutant, First-Lieutenant von Bassevitz. 

As they approached a railway embankznent they were 
informed that a mass execution was in progress. ’VVhai they 
saw when they reached the escarpment is best described m 
Major Roeslcris own words. 

When we finally scrambled over the embanknicnt a pictiLre 
of horror was revealed to ul A pit, about seven to eight metres 
long and perhaps four metres wide had been dug in the ground, 
The upturned earth was piled on one side of the pit and was 
completely soaked with blood. The pit itself waa filled with 
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numerous corpse of both and all ages. There were so 
many corpses lhat it was impcasible to tell how deep the trench 
was. Behind the pUe of earth stood a detachment of FeJdf 
pollzei under the command of an officer. Many soldiers fkim 
units billeted in the area stood there, dressed only in shorty 
watching the pciforznance. 

1 approached the grave as near as possible in order to see 
for myself, and what 1 saw 1 shall never be able to forget In 
the pit lay an old man with a Jong white beard, clutching a 
walking stick in his left hand. As he appeared to be still alive 
I ordered one of the policemen lo finiah him off and he smil¬ 
ingly replied, '1 have already shot him seven lime^ in the 
stomach i he can die on his own now/ 

The bodies lay in the trench, not in rowS| but as they bad 
fallen from the edge when they had been shot* * . . I have 
never seen anything like this before, neither m the First World 
War, nor in this. I witnessed many disagreeable things in the 
Freivdlligen Rorps^ in iQt^ but nothing so horrible as what I 
saw at Zhitomir* * * * 1 wish to add that according to the testi¬ 
mony of German soldiers who have often watched these 
mtecutions^ several hundred persons are being shot like this 
every day. 

The officer Commanding the Plinth Military District scat 
this report to OKW together with the following typical 
covering letter. 

Subject 1—^Atrodtiics perpetrated on the civilian population 
of the East. 

With regard to the numerous mass executions in Russia 
which are widespread 1 was at first convinced that they had 
been unduly exaggerated* I forward herewith a report from 
Major Roesler which fuUy conhrms such rumours. . . * If such 

^ Tllif wu founded in 1919 by m mimbcr >01 d«peflld 44 fnm] the Gctman 
Anny wbo rcfuied to be bound by ihe VctnAilEa Tfraty mnA regafded Fhitipp 
Schddcnuuui wbo ngned it U a inuiar. Their Wm confinjcd to 

BAitcTTi Oerttiany, ^rificipally Silois and tbr Baltic Fuiviikces, which 
called The memben of thu Ckrpieizatk>n cemmilled miny txti 

ol nbougc ubd murder agiliut the livii uid pruficTty of iboH^ wboai they 
oannderrd co1l«bor«im with ibe Allied CommMog uxl the Gcvemnient of 
Fiiedxidi Ebert. 
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things are done opnlj they will become known in the Father* 
land and give rise to criticism. 

Signed t SchirwindL 

In such a welter of barbarity it is not easy to single out one 
criminal or one incident for special mention but craay sadism 
sorely readied its peak in the extermination camp of Yanov 
during the period when Hauptsturmfiihrer Gcbaueri Ober- 
sturtnfuhrer Wilhaus^ and Hauptsturmfiihrer Wartzok were, 
in that order, Commandants,^ 

Gebauer, with tus own hands, used to strangle women 
and children. He froze men to death in barrels f their hands 
and feet were first tied, they were then lowered into the tubs 
and left there until they froze to death. 

Murder was so monotonous that the staff were ofBcially 
encouraged to devise new methods, and OPC of them, named 
Wepke, made a bet that he could cut a boy in half with 
one stroke of his axe. The bet was taken. Wepke got hold 
of a ten-year-old boy in the camp, made him kneel down 
with his head hidden in the palms of his hands, and after 
taking a practice swing, with one single stroke he cut the 
boy in two. 

Wartzok used to hang the intemea up by their feet and 
leave them hanging until they died. The chief of his inter¬ 
rogation branch, named Heine, stuck bars of iron into the 
bellies of the inmates and pulled out women^s finger-nails 
with a pair of pliers. 

W'ilhaus, from the balcony of his office, frequently shot 
prisoners walking across the parade ground partly for the 
sport of it and partly to amuse his wife and daughters. 
Occasionally he would hand the rifle to hb wife so that she 
could have a shot. To entertain his ninetyear^ld daughter 

^ Thii Bjco^unt of wne ot the atrodtia coicniiitcd ia Yaivov ramp ii uikefi 
fimn the teuiiiKniy of an eycwitncB rtuned Mjtnuievtich who wi* etnpltryed 
m the tamp. Manuicvitch worked in a special iquBd of piiicncn cmpluyed Tor 
burning the corpus of ihtic muirdered m the camp. See the proceedlngi of the 
5 gth day of the Nuremberg trial of major war Erritliri 11 %. Thunday, l4lii 
Febniaiy 1946. 
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he sometimes used very young childreu for ‘clay pigeon* 
practice^ having them thrown up in the air so that he could 
take pot shots at them- His daughter would applaud and 
say, Tapa, do it again.* Papa did. 

It was this same Ck>inTnandant who on Hitler^s fifty- 
fourth birthday, in substitution for a salute of guns, select^ 
fifly-four mtemces and shot them himself. 

In Yanov the tortures and the murders were carried out 
with musical accompaniment. An orchestra was formed of 
inmates and a special tune called the ‘Tango of Death* was 
composed. \\Tien this camp was disbanded every member of 
the orchestra was put to death. 

Such is the story of Nazi atrodties in the occupied terri¬ 
tories, but it touches merely the fringe* The final score was 
twelve million murders* Speaking of these crimes in his 
closing speech to the International Military Tribimal at 
Nuremberg, Sir Hartley Shaweross said; 

In aU our countries, when perhaps in the heat of pamon or 
for other jcnotivts which impair restraint some individual is 
killed, the murder becomes a sensation, our compassion is 
aroused, nor do wc rest imti] the crimina] is punished and the 
rule of law vindicated^ Shah we do less when not one, but on 
the lowest computation twelve million^ women, and 

children arc done to deatii P Not in battle, not in passion, but 
in the cold, calculated, deliberate attempt to destroy nations 
and races, to disintegrate the traditions, die institutions, and 
the very existence of free and ancient Staks. Twelve inilliDn 
murders t Two-thirds of the Jews in Europe exterminated, 
more than six milljon of them on the killer^s own figurci* 
Murder conducted like some mass production industry. .. . 

It may well be that it is because all this slaughter took 
place at a time when the world was preoccupied with 
battle, murder, and sudden death that its enormity has never 
been generally recognized and has so soon been forgotten* 

* Thb m (he pwW odmalcd tjy the PlTHceudoa^ Since itvcn a number nf 
wn^n bAve nude Oiher cfttucAtef^ OM beimg u lew u a little und«r nine 
nullmn, but It lilic the nlbcn, aij euiizLAtc, nnd ihc raJ number wUI 

oevrr be known. 
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Between 1941 and 1945 more than five million forci^ 
workers were deported like slaves to Geimany whence a 
lar;ge proportioD of them, though the nuitibcr is not known, 
never returned. UTiat happened to them is described in 
this chapter. 

It is easier to appreciate the concept of Germany** slave 
labour policy if it is remembered that it was inherent in 
National Socialist doctrine which made the State pre¬ 
eminent and had no regard for the personal rights of in¬ 
dividually According to a German writer on Nation^ 
Socialism, ‘the relationship of labour is not a simple judicial 
relationship between the worker and his employer. It is a 
Living phenomenon In which the worker becomes a cog in 
the Nationalist Socialist machine for collective production.^ 

Compulsory labour was instituted in Germany itself as 
early as 1935J and firom 1939 the general mobilisation of 
workers began under a decree of Gdring as part of his Four- 
Year Plan. Under this decree foreigners resident in Germany 
were also liable for such service, so the principle oF the com¬ 
pulsory recruitmcnl of foreign workers was in existence in 
Hitler's Germany liefore the war. 

The extension of this principle to the occupied territories 
in 1941 d^pite iia prohibittoi:! by International Law can, 
therefore, occasion no surprise. It was one of the elementary 
components of the policy of Nari domination and proceeded 
directly from the theory of the *Master Race* and the con¬ 
ception of total war. 

If there was a shortage of labour in Germany which im¬ 
perilled the war effort* slaves would be brought in from the 
occupied territories* They would work for a German vio 
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tory—so long as they were able. WTicn they became too 
feeble or too ill to work, let them die. If they did not die 
quickly enough^ they would be given assistance^ put to death 
in the gas chambers of the concentration camps and their re¬ 
mains cremated in the camp ovens. But let there be no 
waste; their by-products must be utilized; their blood and 
ashes as fertilizer, their hair to make cloth, and the gold in 
their teeth to swell the coffers of the Rcichsbank. 

Such was the Nazi \icw* And as they thought, so they 
acted. 

The International Law regarding forced labour by the 
inhabitants of occupied territories is set out in Article 5a 
of the Hague Convention w^hich Wais binding on the Ger- 
mans in 1939^ 

Requisition in kind and services shall not be demanded from 
munJcipaliiiea or inhabitants except for the needs of the army 
of occupation. They shall be in proportion to the resource* 
of the country, and of such a nature as not to involve the 
inhabitants in the obligation of taking part in military opf^- 
tioiis against their own country. 

Nor has an Occupying Pow'er any right to deport the 
inhabitanti to its own country and compel them to work 
there. This was done during the Fiist World War on a 
comparatively minor scale and large numbers of French 
and Belgians were sent to Germany to work, but the prac¬ 
tice was universally condemned by other nations. In the 
Second World War, however^ the deportation of the in« 
habitants of occupied territories was carried out on such a 
vast scale and in circumstances of such bmlalily and de¬ 
gradation that the practice in the 1914/18 war fades into 
insignificance. 

The Nazi slave labour jxjlicy had two objects; one was 
to use foreign labour to maintain the impetus of the German 
war machine; the other, a logical outcome of the Nazis’ 
racial doctrine, wa* to weaken by extermination ‘inferior^ 
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peoples. It was never the intention that the majority of 
these deportees should ever stirvivc their ordeal and return 
home. They died or were killed in hundreds of thousands, 
and many thousands more are still displaced persons. 

An integral part of the general Nazi plan of total war* the 
slave labour programme was formulated and directed by 
Sauckcl and Speer* Both these men were convicted by the 
Nuremberg International Tribunal; Sauckd was sentenced 
to be hanged and Speer to twenty ycai^' imprisonment. In 
dealing with Sauckcl's responsibility, the Tribunal in their 
judgment said that his attitude to the slave labour programme 
was expressed in one of the regulations which he issued i 
*A 11 the men must be fed, sheltered, and treated in such a 
way as to exploit them to the highest possible extent at the 
lowest conceivable degree of expenditure/ And so they were. 

They were transported from their homes and their country 
in conditions usually considered quite unsuitable for cattle; 
they were crowded together in filthy quarters; they were 
overworked and underfed, and when they were no longer 
fit to work but refused to die, they were sent to a concen¬ 
tration camp where they were gassed and their bodies 
cremated in the camp ovens. According to Saiickel the aim 
of this labour policy was to use all the resources of what he 
called conquered countries, i eluding aU raw materials and 
human labour power, completely and conscicndously to 
the profit of Germany and her allies. 

Wherever the German armies went the inhabitants were 
rounded up and sent to the Reich to work* Some attempt 
was at firet made to obtain volunteers, but when diis was 
conspicuously unsuccessful all pretence of voluntary re¬ 
cruitment was abandoned, and the workers were obtained 
by a combination of fraud, force, and terror. 

The first victim, of course, was Poland. Frank, Hitler's 
Gauleiter in that country, set a target of a million workers 
and ordered his police to surround Polish villages and use 
press-gang methods. 
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‘The supply and transpomtion of at [east a million male 
md female agricultural and industrial workenj to the 
Rdch—among them 750,000 agricultural workers of which 
at least fifty per ccrit must be woincn^—in order to guarantee 
agricultural production and as a replacement for industrial 
workers lacking in the Reich,* These were his demands. 

As early as May 1940 compulsion began to be used as 
there were insulHdent volunteers to satisfy the Reich’s 
requirements. ‘The arrest of young Poles when leaving 
dmrch screes or the cinema,’ wrote Frank in his diary, 
would bring about an ever-increasing nerv'ousness of the 
Poles. I have no objection at all to such rubbish, capable of 
work yet often loitering about, being snatched from the 
streets. The brat method for this would be the organization 
of a raid.* ^ 

Such raids became frequent as more workers were re- 
qmred. A need for more reinforcements of Polish labour 
had amen by 1943- Those Jews who were still in employ¬ 
ment in Germany were to be evacuated and replaced by 
Poles. The fate of such Jews will be shown in a later chapter, 
but an instructioii from the Plenipotentiary General for 
manpower stated that the Poles who were deported to the 
Reich to replace them would be put into concentradoii 
camps and put to work ‘in so lar as they ate cr iminal or 
asocial elements*. The remaining Poles, would be tians- 
jH^ed to Germany wit/mt famiijf and put at the dis p os al of 
labour exchanges to work in armament factories. This was 
in direct contravention of International Law. 

As so often happened during the war these arbitrary 
methods did not always have the effect their authors in¬ 
tended or expected. In the same way as the shooting of 
hostages later on in France only increased resbtance to the 
German occupation, so this ‘wild and ruthless manhime 
for workcis in Poland produced a violent reaction. One of 
^uckcl’s deputies at a meeting of Hider’s central planning 
board reported In the following terms t 
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The situation in Poland at the moment is extremely scHous. 
The resistance against the admmistration by m is very strong 
, * ^ for example, fourteen days ago the head of our Labour 
Office ifl Warsaw was shot dead. Recruiting [for labour] even 
If done with the best will, remains extremely difficult unless 
police reinforcements are at han<L 


In the Eastern Occupied Territories, wMch induded 
Russia, the enforcement of labour was on a much larger 
scale. In 194^? Sauckcl gave orders for two million workers 
to be drafted from the Ukraine. In forwarding these re¬ 
quirements to Rosenberg, who was then Rdch Minister 
for the Eastern Occupied Territories, Sauckel wrote: '1 do 
not Ignore the difficulties which exist for the execution of 
this new order but I am convinced that with the ruthless 
use of all resources and the full co-operation of all con* 
cemed the execution of the new demand can be accom¬ 
plished by the date fixed/ All resources were, indeed, ruth¬ 
lessly us^ and there was full ccnopcratioiip not least ftom 
the Reich Commissioner for the Ukraine to whom these 
orders were passed on by Rosenberg- 

His reaction to these demands was not uncharacterisde. 

We are die master race.... I will draw the very last out of 
(his country. The inhabitants must work, work, and work 
again. Some people are getting excited that the populadon 
may not get enough to eaL They cannot demand that. We 
definitely did not come here to give diem manna. We are a 
master race which must remember that the iDWCSt German 
worker is radally and blotogically a thousand dmes more 
valuable than the populadon here. 

Nor was Rdchsfilhrtr Himmler more considerate* He 
wrote: 

What happens to the Russians does not interest me in the 
shghtcat. Whether other nacioiis live in prodperity or starve to 
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death interets me only in so far aj we need diem as slavra 
for our culture. If [0,000 Russian remales Ml down from 
exhaustion while digiging an anti-tank trench interests me not 
at all so long as the trench i# finished for Germany^ 

Aa the forced recruitment of workeii for Germatiy 
mounted to a crescendo, so partisan resistance increased. 
Many Russians, to escape deportation, left their homes and 
withdrew to the forrats where they joined gucnilla bands. 
Precisely as Hidcr's Commissar Order merely drove the 
Russian armi(3 to r^t with greater detemiination and to 
stay and fight it out rathia- dian retreat; so the renewed 
drive for slave labour led to a shortage of potential slaves and 
simultaneously to increased resistance by the civilian popu¬ 
lation. 

Still more nithl^ steps were, therefore, taken to obtain 
Russian workers and an intensive manhunt was begun. 

Amongst the papers found in Rosenberg's files after his 
capture were cuttings taken by the Nazi censors from letters 
written by Russians during this period. One of them wrote: 


At our place new things have happened. People aie being 
taken to Germany. On October 5th some people from the 
Kowkaski dbtrict were scheduled to go, but they did not wan! 
to and the village was set on fire. As not all who were due to 
leave Borowytski could be found, three truck loads of Germans 
arrived and set Ere to thdr houses. 

Another wTOte: 

On October [it a new conscription of labour forces took 
place. Of what happened, I will describe: the mosi important to 
you. You cannot imagine the bestiality^ You probably le- 
member what wc were told about the Soviets during the rule 
of the Poles. At that time we did not believe it and even now 
it seems incredible. The order came to supply twenty-five 
workers, bui no one repotied. All had fled* Then the German 
police came and set fire to the houses of those who had fled. 
The fire burned furiously, as it bad not rained for two moutiu. 
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In addidan^ this grain suurks wcrre in ihe fara yaida. You can 
imagine what took place. The people who had hurried to the 
ficcnc were forbidden to put out the fiamea and were beaten 
and arrested. Meanwhile the police set fire to more hous^. 
The people fell on their knees and kissed the poUcemen’s hands 
but they were beaten down with rubber cnincheom and the 
police threatened to bum down the whole village. 1 do not 
know how this would have ended had not Sapurkany intervened* 
He promised there would be more labourers by the next mom- 
ing. 

Describing the hunt in another district a third Mnrotc: 

They have already been hunting here for a week and have 
not got enough. The imprisoned wnrkers arc locked in the 
achoobhouse. They cannot even perform their natural func¬ 
tions, but have to do It like pigs in the same room. People 
from many villages went the other day on a pilgrimage to the 
PocLajow monastery. They wete all arrestedj locked up, and 
will be sent to work Amongst them are the cripples, the blind,, 
and the aged. 

A district commissioner near Kiev in reporting his acti¬ 
vities in 1942 to ^linister Rosenberg wrote: 

In August 1942 measures had to be taken against two familio 
eacb of which was to supply one labour reoiuL Both had b«n 
requesicd but did not come* They had to be brought in by 
force but succeeded twice Ln escaping Enom the coUcciing camp 
in Kiev. Before the second arrest, the Others of both workers 
were taken into custody as hostages, to be released only when 
their sons appeared. 1 then decided at last to take steps to 
ihow the increasingly rebellious Ukrainian youth that our 
otdem must be obeyed. 1 ordered the burning of the houses 
of the two refugees. 

And then there follows with rickeoing hypocrisy this 
scntcacc: 

This harsh puuishmeiit was acc^table to the local popula* 
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tion because previously both families had treats Vidtb coa* 
tempt and scom those consdendoiis people who had volim- 
taiily sent their chlidrcn to jedu the labour drafts. 

But it was the Plempotcndary General for Labour him- 
flclP who sai d that of the five nullion foreign workers brought 
into Germany from the occupied territories not even two 
hundred thousand came voluntarily. 

However, these harsh and brutal methods had no success. 
The burning of entire villages produced no more recruits; 
but though unsuccessfiil they were, nevertheless^ continued 
and SS troops were ordered to take part in the raids oa 
villages, to bum them down and impress the entire popula¬ 
tion for slave labour in Germany. 

Nor was this all. In the collecting and tranrit camps 
through which these wretched people passed they were 
subjected to every form of indignity, ih-treatment, and 
brutality and the conditions in whicb they were transported 
to Germany w^ere truly appalling- 

They were generally dragged away from thdr homes in 
such haste that they had no time to pack any of their be* 
longings; sometimes they were taken away half-dressed; 
sometimes in their night attire. They were lodged in ceilarSp 
Uaten, and kept without food, water, heat, or toilet facili¬ 
ties, and during medical inspection the women were fre¬ 
quently subjected to indecent treatment. 

The foUowing account is taken from a captured Gorman 
document. 

In the women's and girls' shower rooms servicH w^e 
partly performed by men who would even help with the soap¬ 
ing. Nfen also took photographs in the wotnen^s shower rooms. 
Since most of these women were Ukrainian peasant they were 
of a high moral standard and used to strict modesty^ and they 
must have considered such tieacuient as degrading. 

The document from which the above passage has been 
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taken stated that these incidents were ^altogether unworthy 
of the dignity and prestige of the Greater German Rcich^ 
but the Greater German Reich appears to have done little 
or nothing to remove this ataln firom its reputation. 

On their journey, from Russia to Germany, the sick and 
the infirm were bundled with the others mto cattle trucks^ 
fifty to sixty m each truck. No arrangements were made to 
feed them m r&uU^ They had no water, and had to perfortn 
their natural functions where they stood or lay. Many^ 
when they arrived in Germany, were already unfit for work 
and trainloads of these were then sent back to Ru^a in 
similar condiriona. 

The drcumstancea in which these returning deportees 
were conveyed were weft known to Plenipotentiary Satickel^s 
Ministry, as the following report prepared in Rosenberg^s 
office proves. 

In this train women gave birth to babies who were thrown 
out of the windows during the journey, people with tub&cu- 
loais and venereal diseases rode in the same car; dying people 
Jay in fieighc cars without straw; and one of the dead was 
thrown on to the railway embankment. The same must have 
occurred in other returning transports. 

It was not only from Poland and Russia that slave labour 
was deported* Froni France, Holland, Belgium^ and later 
Italy many thousands went to Germany, 


In France from 1940 to the end of 1942 the policy was 
put into force with some discretion This was in line with 
the general Nazi approach towards the French whom, with 
a surprising for they should have known better, they 

fint tried to appease with blandishments and moderation, 
instructing their armies to behave ^correctly** 

But the true heart of France was never in Vichy, and as 
soon as she had regained full consciousness after her stunning 
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defeat in what General de Gaulle called 'the first battle* of 
the war, it was evident that the GaUie Maid could neither 
be wooed nor seduced. She would have to be ravished. 

During the months which followed, Sauckel's powers were 
greatly increased by decrees of Hitler and Goring and he 
was given complete administrative control and even legis* 
lative competence in the performance of the task which his 
Fiihrcr had set him, and from his suite in the Riti Hotel in 
Paris he sent many a Frenchman to slavery and death. 

In his official pronouncements he justified the poUcy on 
the basis of National Socialist philosophy with customary 
rodomontade. The remarkable violence of the war, he said, 
forced him to mobilize in the name of the Fuhrer, many 
millions of foreigners to labour for the German war economy. 
This was necessary for the preservation of the life and li berty 
of the German people and their Western culture for those 
who 'in contrast to the parasitical Jews and plutocrats*, 
possessed the honest will and strength to live by their own 
efforts. He said that there was a vast difference between the 
work formerly exacted through the Treaty of Versailles and 
the Dawes and Young Plans—which took the form of 
slavery for the might and supremacy of Jewry—and the use 
of labour which he, as Hiller's Plenipotentiary General, had 
the honour to cany out as a contribution to the fight for the 
liberty of Germany and her allies. 

But the object of the plan w^as not only to help the German 
war effort. Extermination by work was a basic element of 
the policy itself and not merely one of its consequences. 
For this reason, foreign labour was employed in the German 
war industry to the utmost limit of each worker's health and 
fitrengch. 

In 1942 Sauckel was given further powen over the civil 
and military authorities of the territories in the occupation 
of the German Armed Forces. This enabled him to have 
his own representativea on the headquarters of military 
commands, and to give them direct orders over the heads 
of the military commanders, 
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Central von FalkentiBusen, who was the Military Gover¬ 
nor of Belgium and Northern France, has testified^ that 
when the recruitment of labour was placed under Sauckd’s 
direction the old arrangements were changed. Previously, 
there w^as an officer on his staff who was responsible for the 
hiring of labour which, von Falkenhausen stated, was purely 
voluntary. Afterwards, orders were given direcUy by 
Sauckel to the Labour Branch, and all the \lilitary Governor 
had to do was to cany them ouL 

During the entire occupation, local field commanders 
used conscripted labour for guard duties and work on forts* 
fications* In France they impressed Indo-Chinese and 
workers from North Africa™ In the latter half of 1942^ two 
large contingents of slaves, all conscripted, were drafted to 
France to work in the Todt Organisation 5^560 Algerians 
and Moroccans. 

The Chanders dc Jeuncsse" were also used from 1943 
onwards to supply forced labour. In January 1943 the 
Labour Office of the German Armisdee Ckunmission in 
Paris announced that the Commander-in-Chief West, then 
von Rundstedt,^ was examining whether and in what ways 
more French labour might be called upon for the accom¬ 
plishment of tasks ‘important to both countries' and that it 
was intended to recruit members of the Chanders de Jeunessc, 

^ General von Filkcnliaiucn wbi (nt^TTogaLted on '97th ^tTvember ($45 by the 
French War Crtnuo Sectinrt. 

^Thc Orgarhizntion Tods wai a labour force employed in tbe occupied 
terriioriei on juch prcyecti m the Atluicit Wjill ind the ooiutructian armiliinry 
highwmyi. Albert Speer, ihc Reich MinUtrr for Araumcn and produetku) 
u»d compulsory Labour fervin to keep II up lo icrength. The or^nummn 
WU named aHer iu rounder Fritz Todt who died in 1942 bjuI wsj mcccedcd by 
Speer, 

* Thn WM a You Ui cf^nliaEiori fnrimed by ManluJ P^nin after the znmsticc 

and 10 adime oclent on the Hitler Jugecd, lu mzrdung long coor- 

tRined the refrain ^Mae^clialc, nmo vaiLt^ 

* Fhdd^btarfhzl von RundilcdT mu one of the leading genefsb iq the Cetmon 
Aemy and of the old sehooi He wai laier rcrpoitiible foe the Aldeima counter^ 
oHemive of Dtcember 1944 whkJi wju Germaay** Imi bii back. He wai to havw 
been tried OJ 1 war crmdnal in 1949 hut the proceediii^ were dropped m he 
WAj fotmd by m fpccUl tnedico! baud to be uq£i for trial 
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Many of these new recruits were used by the Geratam for 
work on the fortifications which formed what came to be 
known as the * Atlantic Wal]\ It is difficult to understand 
how the construction of defences to keep out the allied armies 
then preparing to liberate France could accurately be de¬ 
scribed as a task ‘important to both countries^ 

As resistance to labour conscription increased^ the occu¬ 
pation authorities promulgated ordinances imposing the 
death sentence on those disobeying requisition orders. An 
ordinance of 31st January 1942 decreed the foUowing: 

WTioevcr fails to comply with these requisitions of service 
or goods imposed upon hha by the Military Commander in 
France^ or any authDrily designated by him . . . shall be 
punished by penal servitude .. * and in serious cases the death 
penalty may be infiicted. 

These serious violations of the Hague Reguladons were 
the subject of numerous protests by General Doyen, the 
French Delegate to the German Armistice Commissjon. 

As early as 1941 he drew the Commission's attention to 
the illegal use of forced labour in the Todt Organization in 
connection with the ‘exccudon of military work on the coast 
of Brittany*, He complained that the French ci\il authorities 
were forced to provide guards for vulnerable points such as 
bridges, tunnels, nuinition depots^ and operational airfields 
and, in an appendix, he gave a list of the services so pro¬ 
vided. 

General Doyen also protested vigorously against the 
ordinance of gist January 1942, and stated that it was in 
contravention of both International Law and the Armistice 
Convention. 

The German assertion, so often repeated, that recruitment 
of labour in France was on a purely voluntary basis is with¬ 
out foundation. Those workers who signed German labour 
contracts were subject to physical and moral pressure at 
which the Naais were adept. The pressure was both collective 
and personal. 
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It ia also beyond doubt that it was planned, as the follow¬ 
ing extracts fiom a German directive prove. 

Subject:— Increased mobilization of labour for the Gcnuan 
Reich from the occupied territories and preparations for 
mobilization bjfjorct. The labour shortage renders it necessary 
for workers for the Reich to be recruited in the occupied 
territories to a much greater extent than previously. ... In 
the first place, this mobilizadon should be carried out on a 
voluntary basb as hitherto. 11 ^ boweverj satislactory results 
are to be obtained the German authorities in cfiarge of the 
scheme must be able to exert oriy pfeuurt luasjaiy. 

Tins general directive was faithfully implemented by 
those to whom it was addressed, namely Sauckel’s repre¬ 
sentatives in France, Belgium, Holbnd, Norway, and 
Luxembourg. Propaganda was carried out to deceive 
workers of those countries in regard to the material ad van* 
tages offered by the German employment exchanges. This 
was done in the Press and on the radio. 

Such propaganda produced poor results, for it did not 
take the French long to realize that these material advan¬ 
tages were non-existent. The next step, therefore, was to 
create ardfidal unemployment and to lower the living 
conditions of the wcrkeix and the benefits of the unemployed. 
This, too, was a failure and so-called voluntary recruitment 
was replaced by conscription. 

One of the measures taken to obtain French and Belgian 
slaves was disclosed by Sauckel at a conference which he 
attended in 1944 connection with the Four-Year Plan. 
The passage here quoted is from a shorthand note taken 
during the proceedings, ‘The most abominable point against 
which I have had to contend is the claim that there is no 
organization in these districts to recruit Frenchmen and 
Belgians and despatch them to work. So I have had to 
pain a whole staff of agents of both sexes who for good pay, 
just as was done in olden times for “Shanghaiing”, go hunt¬ 
ing for men and dupe them, using liquor as well as per- 
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suasion.* Tiicre must have been many a Frenchman who, 
after an everting out, woke up the next moming iu a cattle 
truck m rouU for Germany, with a headadie and a single 
ticket to Dachau* via some armament factory in the Ruhr. 

The direei pressure put upon the workers was t^^o-fold, 
moral and material. The Germans promised to offset the 
deportation of French workcirs to Germany by releasing a 
corresponding number of prisoners of war. It then transpired 
that the number of prisoners to be released was only m the 
ratio of one for five workers* 

The nature of materia] pressure used is illustrated by the 
following letter sent to a young Frenchman &om the de¬ 
partment office of the Rdch Lal^ur I^linister in the Pas-de^ 
Calais. 

Sir, 

On aSth March last, in Marquise, I ordered you to go and 
work in Germany at your oWn job, and you were to have 
travelled with the convoy which left for the Reich ou ESt 
April. You paid no attention to this summons. I hereby warn 
you to present yoursdf with your luggage, next Monday aSth 
April before 19 hours at 51 rue de la Pomme d"Or in Calais. 
1 call your aliention to the fact that you leave for Germany as 
a free worker and that you will work there under the same 
conditions and cam the same wages as the German workers* 
In case you do not present yourself I must warn you ±at 
tatfav<mriUfU iowqmnc€S may ^ weii foiiow. 

The letter was signed ^HmaeraQ, Delegate for the 
Labour Ministry of the Rdch\ 

Whether the recipient of this letter was impelled by the 
threat of ‘unfavourable consequences' to obey the summons 
or not is unknown; but there were doubticss many others 
who were. VVliat happened to them when they got to 
Germany is told elsewhere in this chapter^ 

In January 1943 Sauckd was in Paris when he received 

^ tl3« Nw -mMiEfliciea mmpt bi Kntkm Onnany, S« Chmptcr 
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A message from Speer to the effect that the Fiihrer had now 
decided that it was no longer necessary, when recruiting 
stilled and unskiJled labour in France, 'to have any particu¬ 
lar regard for the French*. Recniittncnt could therefore be 
earned on with more severe pressure and measures, 

Sauckcl reviewed the requirements and decided that 
150^000 skilled workers were at once required bom France 
for the armament industry in Germany and that another 
50,000 should be drafted from Holland and Belgium. 

A few days later he attended a meeting of the Central 
Planning Board in Berlin and told them that he had success^^ 
fully persuaded Laval, who had already introduced com* 
pulsory labour in France, to extend the pnsent law by the 
addition of three more age-groups and that these had just 
been called up. 

But this was a mere drop in the ocean. In June 1943 
Sauckei sent Hider a skeleton plan for the coming six 
months. It provided for the deportation to Germany of 
5oo,txxj more slaves by the end of the year. Sauckd re¬ 
quested Hi tier's approval and it was given for the asking. 

The plan^ however, was one thing: its implementation 
was another. Sauckei returned to the Ritj^ and, from hb 
luxurious quarters ihcrer, began a campaign to force his 
programme through, but the French had recovered from their 
stunning blow of i 940 and the scheme met with widespread 
passive and active resistance from Government officials and 
militant patriots. 

At a periodic conference of the Four-Year Plan in March 
the following year, Sauckei was forced to admit failure. 
‘Last autumn/ he said, far as foreign manpower is con¬ 
cerned the labour recruiting programme was sadly battered. 
I do not wish to elaborate on the reasons here, they have 
been discussed at fengdi. All 1 have to say is, the pro* 
gramme has been wrecked.* 

Undismayed by tiiLs admission and notwithstanding the 
breakdown of the existing programme which it had dis¬ 
closed, it was decided to proceed with the plan for the trans* 
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fer to Germany during 1944 of well over a millioa foreign 
workers. These figures had been approt'cci at a conference 
which Hitler had attended in January. This programme 
had called for 91,000 per month from France and 250,000 
each from Belgium and the Netherlands for the whole year. 

Sauckel never ceased to bring such pressure as he was 
able on the Vichy Government to meet these insatiable 
demands, and in February 1944 the call-up bracket was 
extended to subject to compulsory labour all men between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty and all women between eighteen 
and forty-five. 

Nevertheless, tlic Plenipotentiary General had to report 
to Hitler that the ageing Marshal of France would not agree 
to compulsory labour for women in the Reich, but he was 
able to tell his Ftihrer th at the French Government accepted 
the demand that officials who sabotaged the enforcement of 
the programcnc should be liable to the death penalty, and 
assured him that he had made it abundantly clear that more 
rigid measures would be taken if the demands for more 
slaves were not met. 

But the sands of time were running out and the impending 
liberation of France grew ever nearer. 

The Germans bad decided, in the event of the invasion of 
France by the Allies, to deport forthwith all male inhabitants 
fit for work, but the allied armies advanced so rapidly once 
they had set foot on French soil that these plans coi^ not 
be carried out. 


The promise made to all these workers before they left their 
homes for Germany, that they would receive the jiame re¬ 
muneration as the Germans, was never honoured. 

They received very little, as the fines which could be im¬ 
posed by their employers for the slightest breach of discipUne 
often reached the amount of weekly pay due, and the 
Worker received nothing. Those employed tn factories were 
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generally confined in labour camps and the Poles who were 
largely employed on fanns were housed in the stables and 
liable to corporal punishmeat. 

The camps in which the foreign workers lived were often 
administered by the firm which employed them* One such 
camp was situated at Schandclah and its inmates were 
employed by Stcinod & Co. in thdr factory nearby. 

This factory produced oil from slate. In 1943 oil was be* 
coming scarce in Germany and Reich Minister Speer em¬ 
phasized the necessity of getting more in ord er to be able to 
continue the war. The work of Steinoel was given priority 
and they were supplied with slave labour &om the concen- 
tiadon camp at Neuengamme** 

The manager of this firm was nominally responsible for 
the workers who were accommodated at Schandelah, and 
although he took no active part in its administration he was 
fiiUy conversant with the general conditions of the camp. 
The conditions of life, die^ and hygiene in this camp 
were atrocious. The diet was barely enough to keep inmates 
alive. Clothing was rarely washed and a dll more rarely 
changed. The camp abounded in fleas and Uce. To protect 
themselves fium the cold the prisoners, for that Is what they 
were, began to cover themselves with paper from cement 
ba^ on the working site. The civilian administradve staff 
objected to these bags being put to such use so the prisonci^ 
were, upon the orders of the Camp Commandant, beaten 
for urixig them. The punishment for this ofTence was twenty- 
five Strokes administered in public. 

There was no medical officer in the camp and the hospital 
was run by the medical orderly, who in peace-time was a 
bricklayer by trade* He performed all his opwradous with a 
scalpel which he sterilized by dipping it In petrol. 

The following is an extract from a description of the 
medical orderly's operations, given by one of the inmates 
who acted as his assistant. 


* S« Ctupter VI- 
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Personally I admired the maimer in which he set to work, 
but as he was operating iu a haphazard i^hlon on persons who 
were already three-quarters dead, it is not surprising that they 
all died. For example, he operated with my assistance on a 
Yugoslav whose stomach was terribly bloated bat the rfs- 
mainder of whose body was exceedingly ihirL The orderly 
told me that the stomach was fijJl of pus. He opened it, took 
out die pus and sewed it up again. 1 shall never forget to the 
end of my life how the patient died three days later singing 
the Yugoslav national anthem. The orderly had a scalpel with 
which he did all his operationi. He disinl^tcd it with petrol 
which he stole horn the garage. He also had some small 
pincers and a pair of scissors. There was no aniesthetics so 
nobody gave any. The patient was either held down by me, 
or bound to the tablc;p 

The camp medical officer only visited the camp to inspect 
the dead and give death certificates. He was never called in 
for anything else. 

The attitude of the camp staff was that it did not matter 
whether the prisoners died or not. The staif LbemselveSp 
however, did not die of starvation. 

At numerous war crime trials of concentration and labour 
camp staffs it has been argued in their defence that the 
chaotic state of Germany in 1944 and the early months of 
ip45 made it inevitable that conditions in such camps should 
gready deteriorate. The dothiug of the Schandclah camp 
staff, hotvever, was quite good and their fctod adequate. 
Tlicy did not die of starvation. Although the SS kitchen 
was the same as the workers", a special cooker was used for 
the SS food. They had 500 grammes of potatoes a day, 
they had thirty-five grammes of butter. The w^orkers never 
got butter. The staff had sbtty grammes of sausage daily^ 
forty grammes of meat daily and no meatless days. Once 
a week they had milk soup: for thb fifty litres of milk was 
used. They had 100 grammes of jam or artificial honey. 
They had twenty-five grammes of cheese daily: the workers 
rarely got cheese. The SS staff, moreover did no hard wort. 
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The real dlfTerencc between the camp staff aivd the 
workers was this: the staff were rcfarded as human beings; 
the workers were regarded as expendable animal material. 

The work was very hard, particularly for men who w^ere 
weakened by semi-starvation. If it was not done tjuickly 
enough they were reported by the civilian supervisor. UTien 
prisoner were so weak that they could no longer Vitirk, they 
were returned in batches to Ncuengamme and replaced by 
fitter men. They were literally worked to death, that is to 
say, they did work on a staiv'ation diet uadi they either died 
at Schandelah or, being unfit for work, were returned to 
Neuengamme to die there. The Commandant, whose name 
was £b$en, was a sadistic brute and the rest of the staff took 
their cue from him. Before he had joined the SS he had 
been a gamekeeper, a lay preacher, and interested in young 
persons who had gone astray. 

It was be who gave the guards orders to beat aU workers 
found wearing paper bags to supplement their cloiJiing: 
these beatings were carried out with a small whip of rubber 
called a ‘Sehlag’, 

He had complete power of life and death over the 
prisoners. He used to lecture the staff, telling them they 
must have nothing to do with the inmates whom he called 
‘criminals* and ‘scum’; and as ‘scum* he treated them, beat¬ 
ing all and sundry boUi on and off parade. 

Ebsen had an able lieutenant in his sccond-in-eommaiid, 
Truschel, >vho was known as ‘The Killer' and appears to 
have been worse than his Commandant, 

One prisoner, a Pole, was found asleep in the boiler house 
on a cold night; Ebsen beat him severely with a Length of 
cable. A Latvian prisoner was denounced by one of his 
comrades as being engaged in making daggers. He was 
reported to Truschel who killed him with a revolver shot in 
the head saying, ‘That will teach him to make arms and he 
won’t make any more now.* 

Wherever he went Truschel carried a whip, and aU those 
under him went in perpetual fear. Another of the guards 
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was a big maji who in dvU life had been a waiter and was 
described by one of the witnesses at his trial as bdog *as fat 
as a pig*. Clearly he was on no starvation diet. This mai^ 
beat the prisoners regularly on every occasion and upon 
any pretext and for the purpose used a spade or a plank or 
whatever came handy. He also administered the punish¬ 
ment of twenty-five lashes which was awarded for minor 
breaches of disci pline. He used to keep back part of the food 
which he was supposed to distribute to the prisoncis. 

In this camp, as in all other concentration and labour 
camps, the Kapo system was in force. A ICapo was generally 
a German crimind brought fiom one of the ordinary con¬ 
centration camps and appointed the superior of other 
prisoners. He was put in charge of a block of huts and in 
return for the brutal discipline which he enforced on his 
subordinates was better treated, did no work, got more food, 
and was given something to smoke. One of the Kapos at 
Schandclah was a man named Gnosse who was head of the 
Arbeitsdienst of the camp, that rs to say, he was responsible 
for aUotting work. He had a pretty sense of humour and 
when he saw an unusually frail prisoner, and to be unusually 
frail in Schandclah one had to be a living skeleton, he would 
say to him, ‘You will soon be going to the crematorium.’ 
One of the inmates, who had been managing director of a 
Sugar factory in France, was given a running beating by 
Gi^e over a distance of eighty metres. Each time the 
prisoner fell down he was picked up and beaten again. Four 
hours later he died. 

Such was the dally round of the so-caUed prisoners in the 
camp, and it should be remembered that they were not 
criminals, though even that could not have justified thdr 
treatment. They were ordinary, peaceful, law-abiding 
ddzens whose only crime was that they were inhabitants of 
countries which the German armies had invaded, and Ger¬ 
many needed them to work. So they were tom from their 
wives and famiUcs, often in the dead of night, loaded into 
trains and after a torturous journey, sometimes lasting five 
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days, were dumped like so mucb ballast at the railway 
sidJug of a labour camp, there to enter upon a life of slavery. 

None but the stoutest of heart can have dreamed that he 
would ever survive; many must have looked forward to thdr 
last journey to the crematorium as a happy release from a 
life of insupportable misery. 


Early in 19^3 a directive was issued by the Reich Govern¬ 
ment to the effect that pregnant foreign workers were not 
to be repatriated but that facilities for the delivery of infants 
were to be provided by local authorities 'in the most simple 
but proper hygienic form'. Provision was also to be made 
for the accommodation, feeding, and nursing of the infants 
immediately after birth so that the women who bore them 
could return to the factories to work for Germany. 

A very large ntunber of foreign workers were employed 
at the Volkswagenwerke near Hanover, and in February 
1943 a ‘Children’s Home’ was established at Wolfsburg in 
the factory area and managed by a Russian staff. Later the 
Home, which was under the supervision of the Factory 
Welfare Department, was put under the care and control of 
the works doctor, Dr Korbd and a matron named Ella 
Schmidt.* Eventually it was moved some twelve kilometres 
away to Ruhen where it was housed in huts. 

It is known that between April 1943 and April 194^ 400 
infants died there, sixty in the month of August 1944 :done. 
At 61st, the babies were admitted with their tnothen, but 
the Reich Minister for Labour later insisted that the motheis 
should return to work not more than fourteen days after 
their conliDement. The mortality rate thencefonh rapidly 
increased. 

The medical oflicer in charge was guilty of the rnost wilful 
and culpable neglect. Although in 1944 the death rate in 

^ Bddi Dt Koirbd imd the mitiDa wm tried mod cocuviftul by nBrickh Waf 
Crimes Coun. Korbcl wu Kat«ll«d to 
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the Home was 254 out of 310 admissions and increased to¬ 
wards the end of the year, Dr Korbers visits diminished in 
frequency to a weekly inspection. He took no steps to obtain 
the advice and assistance of a spedalist in children’s diseases. 
He never personally examined any of the sick infants. No 
autopsy was ever perfonned upon the body of any baby who 
died there and he himself signed and accepted from others 
death certificates with the flippant diagnosis Yeeblcticss of 
life’. 

The matron^s conduct was litde or no better* She was 
brutal and callous in her treatment of the infants* There 
was a complete absence of the flimsiest hygienic precautions 
at times when the outbreak of boils and the ubiquity of bugs 
aroused the disgust of every visitor to the Home. She 
admitted that she was never on duty at night and never 
paid a surprise visit* 

When at last these wretched babies died, infested with 
lice^ covered with soresp and weak from diarrhoea, they were 
left lying in a small room from which they were eventually 
collected in batcheSp packed in cardboard boxes, and Lraos- 
porled to the local cemetery where they were interred with¬ 
out ceremony* Nor was any notice of impending death or 
burial ever given to the motheis. 

But the *Children*s Home' at Kahen was not the only 
baby-farm set up by the Nazis. In 1944, owing to reverses 
in the field, there was an acute situation in Germany in 
regard to the production of fo<xI. It will be remembered 
that many foreigners were deported from Poland and 
Russia and brought to Germany for agricultural work. 
Many of these slaves were womeup and it was not long before 
German farmers were complaining to their local Nazi 
Party Leader that Polish women employed as farm workers 
were losing time through child-bearing, ante-natal care, and 
aubscquently whale nursing thdr babies. 

In the province of Hclmstcdt a Home was accordingly 
established for the reception of the infant children of such 
women. The jnfants were to be taken from their mothers, 
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by force if necessary* very shortly after birth so that the 
latter could return to work in the fields. 

This Home was situated at Velpke and consisted of two 
huts on one of the farms in the district. A woman named 
fiillien was appointed by the Naai Party Leader* one 
Gerikc* as matron* and a man named Hcsslitig was put in 
charge of its internal adnunistradon apart from the medical 
side, Frau Billien protested to Gtrike about her appoint¬ 
ment* informing him that she was only a school teacher and 
had no qualifications for the piost. 

From the outset there was gross neglect of the babies and 
high mortality. The local doctor, who was supposed to keep 
an eye on the Home* was completely callous and indifferent; 
the form huts were quite unsuitable for the purpose; there 
was no skilled supen.'ision; the diet was unscientific and 
harmful; sick babies received no proper medical attention; 
and were not segregated from the healthy. The huts had 
corrugated iron roo^ and the heat on the Helmstedt plains 
in summer was such that the babies suffered terribly. 

What Frau Billien lacked in skill and experience she could 
have made up with care and diligence. She gave little of 
her time to her duties, however, took all her mcab out and 
slept out, and even during the day was frequendy away for 
many hours at a time leaving in charge four inexperienced 
Russian girls and one other Rxissian woman of doubtful 
experience in tlic proper rearing of children. The cots were 
soiled and louse-ridden and although the babies were 
healthy on admission they soon developed sores on their 
buttocks, sunken cheeks, spindly legs, and became a ‘greeny- 
bluish colour*. Their garments were seldom changed and 
their diet was unregulated. The death rate w'as so high that 
between the months of May and December 1(^44, out of 
one hundred infants admitted, cighry-lbur died. 

In this home, also, when the babies died their bodies tvere 
not removed at once for burial, but were eventually placed 
in cardboard boxes and taken in handcarts to a field behind 
the cemetery where they were intciTcd, So perfunctory was 
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the burial that one day a dog was seen canying in its mouth 
ac infant’s skull covert with hair. 

These conditions were known to the responable authorities 
but the knowledge did not produce any remedial action. 

The manner in which these and similar institutions were 
o^nized and administered illustrates once more the utter 
disregard of the Naris for the human rights of those inferior 
beings who bad neither the good sense nor the good fortune 
to be bom Germans. 

Hundreds of innocent children could perish of disease and 
starvation j thousands of harmless men and women could 
be worked to death, and millions of Jews could be ester- 
nainated. this was of no consequence, so long as it helped 
to fulfil Hider s prophecy that the Third R.eich would last 
for a diousand years. 
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CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


Long before the tnvadon of Poland in 1939 the conceD* 
(ration camp system was in fill] swing within the Reich, 
and under Himmler its organissadon had been perfected 
and its methods tried out and practised upon his fellow 
countrymen in dme of peace. 

By the Presidential Emergency Decree of 88th February 
^933 (Hidcr lost little time in such matters} 'SchutzhafF or 
protective custody was introduced into the legal system of 
the Third Reich. Anyone who gave the slightest sign of 
potential active opposition to the new regime could thus be 
put out of harm’s way and by these means, during the next 
six years, thousands of Germans were thrown into concen¬ 
tration camps for ‘treatment’, many of them never to regain 
their freedom. 

To the Gestapo was entrusted the task of ‘eliminating all 
enemies of the Party and National State’ and it was the 
activities of that organization that supplied the concentratioD 
camps with their inmates, and the SS who staffed 

How this weapon, forged and tested during the yean 
immediately preceding the outbreak of war in 1939, was 
used during the war years as a means of terrorizing the in¬ 
habitants of Occupied territories, and exterminating many 
millions of them is described in this chapter. 


When war was declared there were six concentration camps 
in Germany holding in all about 80,000 prisoncis. During 
the next two years more camps were built, some of them now 
household names; Auschwitt^ Belsen, Buchenwald, Fossen- 
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berg, Mauthausen, Nat2weiler, Neuengamme, Ravens- 
briick, and Sachsenhausen. 

During the war^ on the lowest computation, twelve 
zniliion men^ women and cMIdrcn from the Invaded and 
occupied territories were done to death by the Germans. 
At a conservative estimate eight million of them perished 
in German concentration camps. Speaking of these Sir 
Hartley Shaweross, the chief prosecutor for the United 
Kingdom at the trial of major war criminals, $ajd In his 
dosing speech, ^Twelve million murders! Two-ihirds of the 
Jews in Europe eKierminated, more than six million of them 
on the killers* own figures. Murder conducted like some 
mass production industry in the gas chambers and the ovens 
of Auschwiti, Dachau, Treblinka, Buchcnwald, Mauthausen, 
Maidanek, and Oranienburg.* 

To these camps were brought millions from the occupied 
territories \ some becatise they were Jews, some had been 
deported as slave labour and were no longer considered fit 
for work, many were Russian prisoners of war, some were 
victinis of the ^Bullet Decree', many were Natht and Nebel 
prisoners. There they were herded together in conditions 
of filth and degradation, bulUed, beaten, tortured, and 
starved and finally exterminated through work or *elimin- 
ated*, as the Germam called it, by mass execution in the 
gas chambers. 

The deterrent effect of the concentration camp upon the 
public was considerable, and had been carefuUy planned. 
Originally, in Germany itself the veil of secrecy and officially 
inspired rumours were both employed to deepen the mystery 
and heighten the dread. There were many who did not 
know what went on behind those barbed wire fences but 
few who could not guess. 

It was not intended that this vdl of secrecy should ever 
be wholly lifted. A privileged few were allowed an occasional 
peep and the many civilians who were employed in concen¬ 
tration and labour camps must have passed on to their 
relatives and friends outside some account of what they saw 
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within. But Germany's enemies were never to have real 
evidence of the crimes which were committed there and 
plans had been made for the destaicdon of alJ these camp 
sites and the liquidation of their surviving inmates which 
only the rapid Allied advance and the sudden collapse of 
Germany cireumventedp 

The world has since learnt the full tragedy of the story. 
The survivors have told of their experiences, and the camps 
themselves have given testimony of the horrors of which 
their very walls were silent witnesses. Those who were the 
first to enter these camps will be forever haunted by the 
horror of what they saw. 

In the pages which follow an attempt will be made ta 
describe the conditions in some of these camps, and the life 
of degradation, filth, and torture experienced by all confined 
in them. 

AuscimTTz 

The little Polish town of Auachwitg (Oswiecicn)^ popula* 
don [2,000 and situated about 160 miles sotith-w^t of 
Warsaw^ was before the war quite unknown outside Poland. 
Its gcographica] situation was most unfavourable. Lying 
in the bottom of a fiat basiUp it was surrounded by a series of 
stagnant ponds and was damp^ smelly, and pestilential* 

It is not surprising that in this misty bogland surrounding 
Auschwitz there was no human habitation^ As someone 
once said, *it was avoided by life for a thousand years as 
death kept watch there** 

If death kept watch there for a thousand years, it was not 
in vain, for it was here that the Germans established *Kon- 
zentrationlager Auschwitz^ where at one time ten thousand 
were passing through the gas chamber daOy and not less 
than three million peoplct according to the Commandant^s 
own calculation, were killed in this and in other v^ays. 

When the camp was first opened it comisted of six oldi. 
barrack buildings and a dercUct tobacco factory; but later 
it was greatly extended* On 1st May 1940 SS Hauptsturm-- 
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ftlhrcr Rudolf Frame Ferdinand H™ promoted, and 
transferred to Auscliwitz &om Sachsenhausen where he 
had held the appointment of Adjutant to the Commandant 
since 1938^ AuschwitE was to be an important camp, prin- 
dpally for the suppression ofopposidon to the Na^i occupa* 
tion of Poland^ to which the inhabitants of that unhappy 
country were not taking too kindly^ So an cffidetit Com¬ 
mandant had to be found. 

Floss possessed the necessary qualihcadons and must 
have had litdc difficulty in getting on the 'short After 
service in the First World War he worked on farms in Silcda 
and Schleswig-Holstein until 19^3 when he took part in a 
murder^ for which he was sentenced to ten years* imprison- 
mcnt« He was released five years later and pardoned] and 
in 1932 joined the NSDAP m Munich. 

Whilst in command of a horse S 5 squadron on a farm in 
Pomerania in 1933J he was noticed during an inspecdon by 
Himmler, who thought that his experience and bearing 
fitted him for an adeninistradve appointment in a concen¬ 
tration camp. 

From then onwards hb future was assured. He went in 
1934 to Dachau where he started as a Blockflihrer in. the 
Schutahafdager and remained there until posted to Sachsen- 
hausen in 193S. 

In 1941 Himmler inspected Auschwitz and gave instme- 
doRs that it was to be enlarged and the surrounding swamps 
drained. At the same dme a new camp was establish^ 
nearby at Birkenau for 100,000 Russian prisoner. From 
this dme the number of prisoners grew daily although the 
accommodation for them was quite unsadsfactory. Medical 
provisions were inadequate and epidemic diseases became 
oommon. 

In 194! the first intake of Jews arrived from Slovakia and 
Upper Silesia, and from the first those unfit for work were 
gassed in a room in the crematorium building. 

Later the same year Hdss was summoned to Berlin by 
Himmler and told that Hitler had ordered the *fiiial solu- 
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tlon^ of the Jewish question in Europe and as the other CKter* 
minatioii camps in Poland were not considered very efficient, 
and conld not be enlarged* Hoss was instructed to make a 
’visit to Treblinka and inspect the extermination arrange- 
menta there- 

He visited Treblinka in the spring of 194a and found the 
methods in use there somewhat primitive^ Small chambers 
were used, equipped with pipes to induce the exhaust gas 
from internal combustion engines. This device was unre¬ 
liable as the engines came out of old captured transport 
vchidcs and tanks and frequently faHecL The gassing pro¬ 
gramme had* therefore, not been carried out according to 
plan although according to the Commandant's returns 
60^000 had been gassed in the previous sue months. But this 
was not enough for Himmler who was in the process of 
cleaning up the Warsaw ghetto. 

It was accordingly decided that Auschwitz was the most 
suitable camp for the purpose as it was a railway junction of 
four lines, and the surroundiug country not being thickly 
populated, the camp area could be completely cut off. 

H&ss was given four weeks to prepare his plan* and told 
to get in touch with SS Obcisturmbannfilhrcr Elichinanii, 
an official of some importance in Amt 4 of RSHA.^ Eich- 
mann would arrange with Hdss what drafts would be sent 
to him for extenrunadon* 

The numbers of convoys began to increase, and as the 
extra crematoriums would not be completed before the end 
of the year the new arrivals had to be gassed in temporarily 
erected ga$ chambers and then burned in pits* 

Two old farm buildings which were situated in an out’of* 
the-way spot near Birkenau were made airdght and pro¬ 
vided with strong wooden doors. The transports were nn- 
loaded at a siding at Birkenau and prisoners fit to work 
were taken off to the camps at Auschwitz and at Birkenau 
itself- The others who were to be gassed and could walk, 

^Amt 4 was tbc depAfuneat oT RSHA vrhic^ dealt witb hU G«ilMpo 
aftktf i- Obcf^fv-ppciiifU^Tcr MaUef wu thea tu CtucC 
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were marched to the gas plant which was one kUometre 
from the siding. The sick and those who were unable to 
march were transported in lorries. 

Outside the ramthousc all were made to undre$$ behind 
a screen orhurdLes, On the door was a notice 'Dcsinfekdons- 
raum" (Disinfecting Chamber) and the prisoners were given 
tlic impression that they were being taken into the building 
to be deloused. 

When they were undressed they went into the room, 
according to ihe siae of the convoy, about 250 at a time. 
The doors were locked and one or two tins of ‘Cydon B" 
were thrown in through spcdally constructed apertures in 
the wails^ *Cyclon gas was generally used for this pur¬ 
pose and contained a crude compound of prussic acid. The 
time it took to kill the victirns varied according to the state of 
the weather but was seldom longer than ten minutes. 

Half an hour later the doors were opened and the bodiM 
were removed by the prisoners* Kommando^ which was 
permanently employed tlierc, and were burned in pits. 
Before the corpses w^re cremated gold teeth and rings were 
removed. Firewood was stacked between the bodies and 
when approximately lOO bodies were in the pit the wood 
was lighted with rags soaked in paraffin. When die flames 
had taken hold more bodies were piled on. The fat which 
collected in the bottom of the pi^ was put into the fire with 
buckets when it was raining to keep it alight. It took six to 
seven hours to cremate a pit full of bodies in these con- 
ditions and the smell of buming flesh was noticeable in the 
camp even when the wind was blowing away from it. 

After the pits had been cleaned out, the bones were 
broken up. This was done by prisoners from the camp i the 
bones were placed on a cement floor and pulverized with 
heavy wooden hammei^. \^Tlat remained was then loaded 
on to lorries, taken to the River Vistula, and thrown in. 

The above description has been taken from a statement 
which Hdss himself made in March 1946 and refers to the 
methods used at the temporary gas cb^bers while waiting 
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for the new chambers to be constructed. What follows is a 
description, from the same source^ of the improved methods 
which came into force after two of the four large new crema* 
toriums had been completed at the end of r 943 . 

Mass transports from Belgium, France, HoUand, and Greece 
now began to arrive and the arrangements for thdr recep¬ 
tion were as follows. The train drew up alongside a spedally- 
built ramp situated midway between the camp store and 
Birkenau camp. On this ramp the prisoners were sorted out 
and their baggage taken away« Prisoners fit for work were 
taken to one of the various camps; those who were unfit 
and were to be eitterminaied were taken to one of the new 
crematoriums. 

The victims were first conducted to a large underground 
dressing-room adjoining the gas chamber* This room was 
fitted with benches and coat hooks, and the prisoners were 
told by interpretera that they were going to have a bath and 
be delouscd, and to remember where they had bung their 
dothes* From there they proceeded to another room which 
was fitted with showers to give verisimilitude to the instruc¬ 
tions which they had received from the interpreters. These 
precautions were intended to prevent panic and two Unter- 
fbhrers remained with the prisoners until the last moment to 
deal with any unrest. 

Nevertheless, occasionally the prisoners knew w'hat was 
going to happen, particularly if they had come from Belsen* 
There were no gas chambers in Beben and when prisoners 
from Belsen, which is in Western Germany, found themselves 
travelling many mile® eastward and reached Upper Silesia 
their suspidom became deeply aroused. 

When a convoy arrived from Belsen, therefore, safety 
measures w^re strengthened and the prisoners were split 
up into smaller groups and sent to different crematoriums 
to prevent disturbances. S 3 men formed a strong cordon 
and forced resisting prisoners into the gas chamber. Dis¬ 
turbances were, however, infrequent and the measures 
taken to put new arrivals at thdr ease were usually successful. 


THE SCOUROB OF THE BWASTEEA 

One occasion on which there was serious trouble was thus 
described by Hess in his statement i 

I remember one inddent especially welL One transport 
bom fielscn had arrived and two-thirds of mostly men^ 
were in. the gas chamber and one^third still in the dre^ing^ 
room. ^NTien three or four armed SS tJnterfilhrers entered the 
dressing-toom to malee the prisoners hurry undressings mutiny 
broke out The light cables were tom down, the SS men over- 
powered and disamied and one of them stabbccL As the room 
was in complete darkness wild shots were exchanged between 
the sentry at the exit and the prLsoners inside. When 1 arrived 
1 ordered the doors to be shut and 1 had the process of gassing 
the first party finished and then went iota the room with the 
guard, carrying small torches, and wc forced the prisoners into 
one comer from where they were taken out singly into another 
room in the crematorium and shot^ by my order, with small 
cahbre weapons. 

Women often hid their children under thdr clothes as 
they hung them up on the pegs and did not take them into 
the gas chamber* The men of the Kommando used, there¬ 
fore, to search the clothing, under supervision of the SS, 
and any children found hidden were then put into the gas 
chamber. In the new improved gas chambers, after half 
an hour had dapsed from the time the gas was turned o% 
the electric air-conditioncr was started and the bodies 
taken up to the cremating ovens by lift The cremation of 
approximately two thousand corpses in five cremating ovens 
took twelve hours* 

AH the clothing and other property of the prisonen wM 
sorted out in the store by a Kommando of prisoncTs perma¬ 
nently billeted and employed there. Valuables were sent 
monthly to the Reichsbank m Eerlin. Clothing, after being 
deaned, was despatched to armament firms for the use of 
dave labour^ Gold from teeth was mdted down and sent 
once a month to the medkal department of the Waflen-SS* 
In December 1943 Hdss left Auschwitz, but this inhuman 
destruction went om Hoss himsdf took up an SS adminis- 
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tradve appointment in Mufijch xmder Obergruppejiiilhrcr 
PohL In that appointment he made frequent inspections of 
the conceniradon camp and much of the infomiation which 
we possess to-day about these imtitutiona was given by him. 
It is from him that we know that not less than 3*000,000 
people were put to death at Auschwits* 5^,500,000 of them 
by means of the gas chambers. 

It is from him we know that, in pursuance of one instruc¬ 
tion alone, during the dme he was Commandant of Ausch¬ 
witz 70,000 Russian prisoners of war were put to death 
there. And it was he who at one time in 1943 was putting 
10,000 prisoners through the gas chambers every day* 

Death transports arriving at Auschwitz included 90,000 
from Slovakia; 65,000 from Greece; 11,000 from France; 
20,000 from Belgium; 90^000 from Holland; 400,000 from 
Hungary; 250,000 from Poland and Upper Silesia; and 
100,000 from Gennany* 

T^us did Auschwitz cam its name, *The Camp of Deatlu* 
*Arbeit macht frei* proclaimed the scroll over its main gate* 
Dante's Inferno had a more suitable inscription: * Abandon 
hope aU ye who enter here-* 

An SS man who was employed at Auschwitz has given this 
description of it; 

The mere view of the tightly drawn high double barbed wire 
fences with sign-boards reading ^Attention! Danger!’', the 
towers manned by sentries with macliine-giuis and machine 
carbines, and the lifeless bleak brick blocks, put every new¬ 
comer into a hopless state of mind as he realized that from 
there he would never return to freedom. And there were 
indeed few who did not come to a tormented end there. Many 
oommiited suicide after a few days. When out oa a working 
party they wcsuld run through the chain of sentries in order to 
be shot or they Vent into the wire*, as it was termed m camp 
jargon* A high voltage shock, a burst from a machine-gun, 
and death spared them from the tortures to come* Whenever 
shots were beard during the night, everyone knew that once 
again despair had driven yet another human being into the 
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’Wire and that he now lay ihcrt^ dressed only in rags, a Hfelesa 
bundle wiihin the so-caUed nentral zone* This v^-as a suip of 
gravel two metres wide which ran aJong the inner wire 
obstacle and anyone entering this Strip was fired on. 

Others were found hanged by their belts at their bedsides 
in the morning. In such cases the prisoner responsible for 
order in the blcN:;k wroiild report the number of suicides to the 
Camp Commandant. The ^dentificatiDn Service" would then 
hurry to the scene and photograph the corpse from all angles 
and statements would bt taken from the other occupants of 
the room lo ascertain whether the wretched suicide had oot 
perhaps been murdered by other camp inmates. The farcical 
hypocrisy displayed on these occasions was unsurpassed^ As 
if the SS authorities of a camp in which thousands of people 
were sysicmaiically murdered daily were the least mtcncstcd 
in the Iklc of one unfortunate man. 

In all concentration camp the minor appointments were 
generally held by professional German criminals taken from 
the ci^dl prisons and specially trained for their work by 
experienced SS concentration t:amp staff. 

Auschwitz was no exception, and the first arrivals there 
were thirty criminals selected to form the nucleus of the 
junior staff. Camp seniors (LagerAlteste) ■ block seniors 
{Blockalteste); roorn orderlies (Stubendienst)^ and the 
Kapos or foremen.^ These men were chosen from the wont 
type of criminal and were generally serving long sentences 
for crimes of violence. What better agents for the execution 
of Himmler^ criminal plans? 

A fortnight later the first transport of Poles arrived, and 
for some time only Poles were imprisoned there. During 
the period of the campus existence there were prisoncis of 
twenty-six different nadonalitics and towards the end of 
that time, when the camp was almost wholly used for 
extermination, the majority were Jews. Few of them had 
committed any offence; they w^erc there simply because they 
were Poles^ Jews, Gipslce, or Soviet prisoners of war. 

^ Tbc Kapov tuf’m La charge of lodividuA] buii mnd wm brntaj to tfarir 
choj^ uul feitred. 
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Those who were not eanriarkod for immediate exter¬ 
mination were registered and given numbers. These num* 
bers were sewn on the prisoners^ clothing and from 194a 
v/tte tattoed on their forearms/ There were also special 
badges for certain categories of prisoners, a red triangle for 
political prisoners, green for professional criminals, pink for 
homosexuals, black fbr prostitutes and female pervercSi and 
violet for the clergy* The Jews wore the Star of David, and 
later a yellow stripe above the triangle. 

From the moment they were registered they lost all trace 
of individuality and became mere cyphers. They had no 
personality and no property^ AU their belongings were 
confiscated and stored» except for certain items about which 
there were special instructions and the articles looted by the 
S 5 staff and guards for themselves or their families^ 

In this camp were thirty'-fivc special buildings for sorting 
and storing these belongings, and it will convey some idea 
of the quantity of property confiscated if it is realized that 
although the Germans Succeeded in burning, together with 
their contents, twenty-nine of these stores before they evacu¬ 
ated the camp, the following articles were found in the 
remaining buildings after the enemy had retreated—348,820 
suits; 836,255 womcn^s complete outfits; 5,535 pain of 
women^s shoes; thousands of tooth and shaving brushes and 
spectacles; all kinds of kitchen utensils, and even artificial 
iimbsp 

WTicn life was normally so hard in Auschwitz Camp, 
punishment, to be made eflective* had to be soil more 
severe. In making it so, the camp staff do not appear to 
have encountered any ^fficulUcs. The foUowing punish¬ 
ments were regularly awarded by the Commandant. Flog¬ 
ging, transfer to a penal group, standing or kneeling for 
hours on end, and confinement in a dark narrow ccO.^ 
These cells were so small that the prisoners could not move 
and had to stand up the whole time* In Birkenau the 
entrances to them resembled the opening in ftont of a dog* 

1 IHc miTU^ oC thu p»JiiBili3TU-n t wU Stcbz^Ue. 
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kennel and there was only just room for a human being to 
crawl inside. 

Stchielie was accompanied and enlivened by sundry 
forms of torture such as the removal of finger nails^ poxurng 
water into the ears, deprivation of all food for days except 
for over-salted vegetables in order to produce greater thirst 
Flogging was administered in public during everting roll- 
call on a specially constiticted whipping block. It was in^ 
dieted on the buttockj with a leather whip. Although the 
regulations stipulated that the buttocks should be clad, 
the prisoners were, in Fact, whipped on the bare skin until 
the blood flowed. If the prisoner fainted he or she was re¬ 
vived and the punishment completed. 

Tlic standing punishment which was designed especially 
for women consisted of standing to attention for long periods 
during which time the women had nothing to eat. The 
kneeling punishment involved kneeling down with the hands 
outstretched, a heavy stone on each. If the prisoners lowered 
their hands or dropped tlie stones they w'erc beaten. 

In the famous Block XI lived the penal company. The 
following is a description of this, block by a former member 
of the camp staff 

Outwardly, it hardly differed from the other twenty-eight 
buildings in which the prisouers lived or which were used as 
kitchens and hospitals. A few innoccni looking sEone steps led 
to the entrance at the front. Unlike the other blocks, the door 
of Block XI vios always shut. \%'hcn the bell was rung an SS 
sentry would appear, his steps already echoing from in the 
apparently deserted building. He regarded every caller sus¬ 
piciously through the little grill before admitting him. In the 
semi-darkness of the eorridor one could now recognke a 
massive iron grid gate which seemed to seal off the main part 
of the building. Even from outside one was struck by the 
that the windows were almost completely walled-in, admitting 
light through a narrow slit only. Noticing that the windows of 
the adjacent block were covert by oblique woexien bars one 
was convinced that thereby hung a spcdal tale, 
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In thl$ daxk, forbidding-looking building lived the mem¬ 
bers of the penal company when they were not out on 
working parties. Their work was always in the open^ in all 
weathcjSj and often in water to the waist. When they were 
not at work they lay all night in freezing rooms on bare 
floors. The sick rate in these conditions was very high and 
as the sick in Block XI were not aliowed to be admitted to 
hospital many of them died, 

A still greater number^ however^ died of violence. The 
blockleader, named Krankenmann^ killed many with his 
own hands. Lining the prisonei^ np against a stone wall he 
would strike their jaws so hard that they fractured and the 
backs of their heads struck the wall and were smashed in. 

As tlic inmates became unfit to work they were weeded 
out and murdered. The selection was made on special 
parades. The rick and the aged who knew the object of the 
parades tried to appear healthy and younger. They held 
themselves upright and threw out their chists. When 
fdectedi they w^erc put into separate bbeks which the 
prisoners called ^blocks of death^. 

Gassing was not the only means by which the useless were 
put to death, A method of killing prisoners by Injections of 
phenol^ was devised by SS Oberstunniiihrer Dr Endreddt 
he was assisted by othens of the camp medical staff and be¬ 
tween them they murdered not less than ?5 jOOO prisooet^ in 
this way. These injections were administered thus : 

The condemned man was seated in a chair rimilar to a 
dentist's^ and two prisoners seized his hands while a third blind¬ 
folded him with a towel and held his head. Then Dr KJehr 
approached him and drove a long needle into his chest. The 
prisoner did not die Immediately but everything nimcd dark 
before his c^^esp Then other prisoners who had assisted at the 

^ LcthaJ injectlcHU went u«d chewbert for the tsmt pufpoie. On Sth July 
1944 Hi ibt Naitxweilcr CQDcantntkKi cunp in Alucc |bur wuuicn inemben of 
SOE (Spccuil Opct^iioaj Executive^ hod beea paneliuted biio Fraziee 
fjq Foninmui commujiiiaEiDEii betwe^ HQj SOE and die French Rrtttrane e 
movcinciit and bod beed ctpnmd by the Germaos, wtm cnunlncd by 
doai evipan. 
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mjcctioQ led the half conscious victim into an adjoining room^ 
and laid hlni on the fioor where he died in less than half a 
minute.^ 

The third method of exterminadon was by shooting, and 
such executions were carried out by the political department 
under SS Unterstintnftihrer Grabner^ a man personally 
responsible, perhaps^ for more murders than any other 
individual in the whole SS^ The following is a description 
by someone who knew him^ 

In the oQiJce of the political department alt the department 
oihclals and clerks are assembled. The bosa^ SS Untcrslunti-^ 
ibhrer Exmt Crabner is having a talk with them on official 
business. Behind his massive vmting dcsk^ this man of medinM 
height is 'talking big' in Ms Anstrlan accent vath an assumed 
air of importance. His dbjointed sentences and bad German 
make it obvious that one is confronted by a totally uneducated 
man in spite of bis silver epaulettes. Those In the secret know 
that his civilian joh was shepherding cows on some Alpine 
pasture. Now he proudly wears the lapels of the Sicherheils- 
dienst, ^. He is dissatished with the work done by his section. 
There are too few dennneiatiorks of pri5one^sJ^ too few recom¬ 
mend ations for execution. He reproaches his subordinates for 
leniency. His order to be more brutal in future is answered by 
a dumb clicking of heels, Qrabner has become the hrst man 
in the camp on account of his unscrupulous ruthlessness^ his 
ambition^ and his craving for esteem. Even the Conunandani 
himself, hardly backward in any way as regards sadistic 
cruel ty» and entirely free from scruplea^ carefully refrains from 
getting on bad terms with him* 

Gmbner initiated daily mass executions and also intre^ 
duced tlic practice of shooting victims in the back of the 
head* so generaUy employed by the SS throughout Europe, 
His principal assistants were Fritsch, Palitsch, and Aumeier. 
Fritsch used to addre^ new anrivaJs in the following words: 

t Gftitian Crimti h Vol. li, (Central Commi^oii for Invcati^ticrtl of 

Crimo in Pota4id.) 

^ Tbe Genoan fdT thii praedec GenicJctchi^S. 
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warn you that you have not come to a sanatorium but to 
a Gentian concentratioa camp from which there is no way 
out save by the chimney If you don’t like it you had better 
throw yourself on the high tcnsioii wires/ Grabner and his 
assistants tortured inmates during interrogations which 
took place frequently on almost any pretexts If a man, they 
would prick his tesddeg with needles, if a woman they 
would introduce a burning suppository into her vagina^ 
Ebcecutlons by shooting w^ere carried out by the posts 
which were outside the camp fence* TTie prisoners were 
ded to these posts with their arms behind them, and then 
were shot in batches of ten^ the last batch having witnt^d 
the shooting of all the others. Paiiisch did the actual shooting 
but Grabner gave the order and 25,000 prisoners were shot 
by them at Auschwitz in this way* 

The fourth and la^t method of extemtirtadon in general 
use was hanging. This wa^ used principally in casc^ where 
prisoners had attempted to escape and had been rccapturcdi* 
The ejcecudons took place in the presence of all the other 
prisoners so as to deter them from escaping. Before being 
hanged the %^ctims were flogged* Their bodies were left 
hanging all night, and the following morning the whole 
camp was made to file past them. 

Such was Auschwitz, the *Camp ofDcath^; but it is only 
half ilic story* Were everything to be written it would not 
be read. If read, it w^ould not be believed. 


Belsen 

Near the village of Bergen on the road from Celle to Ham¬ 
burg was Belsen concentradon carnp^ Originally small, it 
was later enlarged and in November 1944 Joseph Kramer, 
a concentradon camp executive of great experience, wai 
sent there from Auschwitz to open it as a convalescent 

^ *0]^ thie clumiircy^ (Duf^ deo Kahui]) meiziti of eiDurK, by way of tly 
tafmatoriimi. The myisig, 'You had b«ner be careful whai jrm uy or you'l 
CO up tbf ckboncyp^ wui a. ipedei crf’lbnl in fairly cudOW Uic in Germany 
duciqg ibe Wax ymi. 
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depot for sick persons frOTn. the concentratioiQ. CAiHpSj facr 
toric^t famis, and for displaced persons from the whole of 
North-west Europe^ 

The camp was staffed like any other, the master and pre¬ 
fect system being used^ That is to say, all appointments in 
which the word 'Fiihrer* occurs were held by members of 
the SS—the masters—whereas the appointments in which 
the word ^Aliester^ occurs, such as Block^tltester, were 
generally held by habitual criminals brought from the dvil 
jails for that purpose—these were the prefects. 

There were no gas chambers in Belsen but thousands 
were nevertheless extemiinatcd by disease and starvation- 
During the last few months of the camp's existence the short¬ 
age of food was so acute that the prisoners ( the camp staff 
were stiU well fed) resorted to cannibalism^ and one former 
British internee gave evidence at the trial of the Commandant 
and some of his staff that when engaged in clearing away 
dead bodies as many as one in ten had a piece cut from the 
thigh or other part of the body which had been taken and 
eaten, and that be had seen people in the act of doing it- 
To such lengths had they been brought by the pangs of 
hunger^ 

This witness said t 

I noticed on many cx^asions a very strange wound at the 
back of [he thigh of many of the dead, l^ist of all I dismissed 
it as a gunshot wound at dose quarim^, but after sedng a few 
more I asked a friend and he told me that many of the pris¬ 
oners were cuitmg chunks out of the bodies to eat* On my very 
next visit to the mortuary 1 actually saw a prisoner whip out a 
knife, cut a portion out of the leg of a dead body and put il 
quickly into his mouth, naturally frightened of being seen m the 
act of doing so. I leave it to your imagination to realize to what 
state the prisouei? were reduced^ for men to risk eating bits of 
flesh cut from black corpse 

It is not proposed to describe existence in this camp; 
there was little variation in the rhythm of life m any concen- 
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tradon camp and Bdscn waj not much worse and certainly 
no better than most of tbenrL 

But a description of the sight which met the gaze of the 
fir^t British officers to enter after its capitulation will convey 
a vivid picture of what existence^ for one caimot call it life, 
was within those wire (tacts^ 

With the first troops to enter the camp went Captain 
Derek Sington, then in mmmand of No, 14 Amphfying 
Unit, in order to make any anuauncements which were 
thought necessary or desirable and to act as interpreter to 
LienL-Colonel Taylor, the officer in command of the 63 rd 
And-Tank Regiment, Royal Artillery, who moved in with 
one of his batteries to take over direction of the camp^ 

At the gate. Captain Sington was met by the Gom-^ 
mandant, Joseph Kramer, who said that there were 40,000 
in No. I Camp and a further 15,000 in No. ^ camp, mostly 
habitual criminals, felons, and homosexuals but that there 
were also Schutah^Uinge*^—the political prisoners. These 
comprised, of course, ninety-mne per cent of the inmates 
and came from every country the Germans had invaded 
since 1939. 

When Brigadier Glyn Hugh^ the Deputy-Director of 
Medical Services, British Army of the Rhine, entered the 
camp a few hours after Lieut-Colonel Taylor, the conditions 
he found were indcscrihabte. *No description nor photo¬ 
graph/ he said, *could really bring home the horrors that 
were there outside the huts, and the frightful scenes inside 
were much worse.^ 

Piles of corpses were l>ing all over the camp, outside and 
inside the huts, some of them in the same bunl^ as the livings 
Near the crematorium were massed graves which had beets 
filled in, and there was one open pit full of corpses^ 

The huts were filled to overflowing with prisoners in 
every stage of emaciation and disease* in some, which were 
only suitable to accommodate a hundred people, there were 
as many a^ a thousand. 

^ Scfamz h i Mi nge—liECftllyj tboac in protccd'yc ggtody. 
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There was no sanitation and the condition inside the huts 
was rcvoliing because most of the prisoners were suffering 
from some form of gastro-entcrids and were too weak to go 
outside. In any event, the hut lavatories had long been out 
of use. In the women’s compound there was a deep trench 
with a pole over it but no screening or form of privacy at all. 

Those who were strong enough could get into the com¬ 
pound : oihers performed their natural activities where they 
lay. The compounds were covered with human escreta. 

In one compound there were 8,000 male prisoners and 
typhus was rife. In one of the women’s compounds there 
were 23,000 women and many corpses were stiU lying about. 
In one hut, which was close to a pile of corpses, there were 
dead women lying in the passage; in one room leading out 
of the passage there were so many bodies that it was im¬ 
possible to squeeze in even one more. 

Seventy per cent of the inmates required hospitalization 
and it was probable that 10,000 of these would die before 
they could be admitted. 

Every form of disease was prevalent but those most re¬ 
sponsible for the hopeless condition of the patients were 
typhus, tuberculosis, and starvation. The conditions in the 
camp must have been bad for several months to produce 
death in persons who were fit and well. 

The morning after his inspection, Brigadier Glyn Hughes 
made a further tour of the camp with Kramer who ttx)k 
him to one of the open graves. The Commandant appeared 
quite callous and indifferent. *1 have been a doctor for 
thirty yearn,’ said Brigadier Glyn Hughes, ‘and have seen 
all the horrors of war, but I have never seen anything to 
touch it.' He also stated that there appeared to have been 
no attempt made at all to preserve the liv« and health of 
the inmates. 

Within a short time of the arrival of the British Army at 
the camp a film was taken and this was shown at the Beben 
trial. Speaking of this film the chief British prosecutor at the 
trial. Colonel T, M. Backhouse, said; 
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This film will give you some idea of iHc condidons and the 
degradation to which the human mind can descend. You will 
see thousands of corpses lying about and the condition of the 
bodies^ You will also see the wcO-fed condition of the SS who 
were stationed there. You w^ill sec people fishing for water with 
tins in a imal] tank. Whsit you will not see is that the wate^ 
was foul and there were dead bodies in it. That was all the 
water that was available to drinks Von will see the dead i you 
will see the living, and you mKU actually see the dying. What 
the film cannot give you is the abominable smell, the filth and 
squalor of the whole place which stank to high heavem 

This same film was also shown to an audience of Cermaua 
in Luneberg^ where the trial took place. It appeared to 
cause some of them no little amusement, and many of them 
thought it was propaganda, 

Buchenwald 

On a wooded hill si^t miles from Weimar, one of the shrines 
of German culture and freedom, a new concentration camp 
was established in the summer of 1937- Dachau and Sach- 
senhausen were doing flounshing business and Hitler wanted 
another ^dungeon of democracy* in central Germany. 

For nearly eight years this camp was the scene of daily 
barbarism and brutality. The inmates were experimented 
upon like human guinea pigs; thousands were shot to death; 
many inmates, driven mad by the misery and horror which 
was life, rushed through the cordon of guards when out on 
working parties eagerly courting death, for them the only 
release from an agony of body and mind. 

At Buchenwald they were crushed with rocks, drowned in 
manure, whippedp starved, castrated, and mutilated^ But 
that was not all. Every tattooed inmate was ordered to report 
to the dispensary. At first no one knew why, but the mystery 
was soon explained. Those who carried on their skin the 
most decorative specimens of the tattooer's art were detained 
and then killed by injections administered by Karl Bcigs, 
one of the Kapos. 
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The corpse was then handed over to the patbological 
department where the skin was removed and treated^ The 
finished products were givea to the Command ant wife. 
Use Koch, who had them made into lampshades, book^ 
covers, and gloves. 

Another discovery made at Buchenwald when the 
American Army readied it in April 1945 were the preserved 
skulls of many of the victims. Someone in the camp had 
decapitated two Poles who had been banged for having 
sexual relations with German The skull bones w^cre 

removed and the heads shrunken, stufied and preserved. 
The heads were the size of a fist and the hair and the marks 
of the rope were still thcre,^ 

In April 1947, SS Obergruppenfuhrer and Waffen-SS 
General Josias Prince zn Waldeck and thirty members of 
the camp staff, including Frau Koch, were brought to trial 
before a United States Military Tribunal* The venue of the 
trial was the concentration camp at Dachau ^ near Mmiich, 
which many of the accused had previously visited in very 
difrerent circumstances. The charge against them aUeged 
inirr dim, that they had subj^ted many thousands of prisoner, 
from at least twelve different nadons to ‘JdUings, beatiug^, 
tortures, starvation, abusi^^ and indignirics'* 

In this camp for about eight years ev'cry type of horror 
kno^vn to uian was practised with sadistic pleasure. Whether 
simple exterminadou as in the earlier yearSj or extermina¬ 
tion by Vorking to death", as later on, the pattern followed 
was alwa)'s the same, "Break the body: break the spirit: 
break the heart*^* 


And what did the German people know of these thingB? 
It has ofren been suggested that they knew notliing. That 

^ Tfci Author hmi hlxmclT seen lIlM fhiunlc^ hcuii. &cc 
' Ektncl ffoiii llir Idcrodunjoii to the aSEzbllnlormaijoa p^jophlft isucd at 
the ixmL 
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probability is as unlikely as its convei^e^ that they knew 
everything* 

It has been saidj *You can fool all the people some of the 
timCj and some of the people all the timei but you eanuot 
fool all the people all the dme^, and there is an abundance 
of evidence that a large numl^r of the Germans knew a 
great deal about what went on in concentradori camps. 
There were still more who had grave suspieions and per* 
haps even misgivings but who prderred to lull their con¬ 
sciences by remaining in ignorance. 

As the shortage of labour grew more acute it became the 
policy to free German women criminals and asocial elements 
from the concentradon camps to work in German factories. 
It is difBcnlt to bcUeve that such women told no one of their 
eacperiencra. In these factories the forewornen were German 
dvihans in contact with the internees and able to speak to 
them. Forewomen from Auschwitz who subsequeniiy went 
to the Siemens sub-factory at Ravensbrticlc had formerly 
been workers at Siemens in Berlin. They met women they 
had known in Berlin and told them what they had seen in 
Auschwit:!. Is it reasonable to suppose that these stories 
were never repeated? Germans who during the war in- 
dtdged in careless talk used to be told—*Yoa had better be 
careful or you’ll go up the chimney*. To what could that 
refer but the concentradon camp crematoriums? 

The concentration camp system had been in odstence in 
Germany for several years hcforc the war and many Ger¬ 
mans had had friends and rciadves confined in the camps, 
some of whom were subsequendy released. 

From Buchenwald^ prisoners went out daily to work m 
WeimaTj Erfurt, and Jena. They left in the morning and 
came back at night During the day they mixed with the 
civilian population while at work. Did they never con¬ 
verse, and if they did* was the subject of conceutration 
camps always studiously avoided? 

In many factories where parties from concentration camps 
worked, the technicians were not members of the armed 
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forces and the foremen were not SS rnen^ They went home 
every night after supervising the work of the prisoners all day. 
Did they never discuss with their relatives or friends when 
they got home what they had seen and heard during the 
day? 

And what of the SS executive staff and guards. It is true 
that they bad all signed statements binding themselves never 
to reveal to anyone outside the conceniradon camp service 
anything which they had seen inside their camp^ 

But is it reasonable to believe that none of them was human 
enough to break that undertaking? The buUy is ever a 
braggart 

In August 1941 the Bishop of Limburg wrote to the Reich 
Ministries of the Interior^ of Justice, and of Church Affairs 
as follows: 

About B kilometres from Limburg in the little town of 
Hadamar .« ^ is an mstitute where euthanasia has been syste* 
matically practised for months. Several times a week buses 
arrive in Hadamar with a considerable number of such victiim. 
The local school children know the vehicle and say, *Thcre 
comes the murder box again.' The children call each other 
Eiamcs and say, "You are crazy^ you will be scot to the baking 
ovens in Hadamar/ Those who do not want to marry say 
"Marry? Never! Bring children into the world so that they 
can be put into the pressure steamo"?" You hear the old foti» 
aay, "Do not send me to a state hospital. After the feeble minded 
have been finished off, the next u^ess eatei^ whose turn it will 
be are the old people. * * *.' 

If the li>cal inhabitants knew so much in Hadamar is 
there any doubt that the inhabitants of Bergen, Dachau, 
Stnithof, and Birkenau knew something of what was hap¬ 
pening at their very doors in the Bclsen, Dachau, Natac- 
wdlcr, and Auschwitx concentration camps? 

Hosa himself said of Auschwita, “the foul and nauseating 
itcnch from the continuous burning of bodies permeated 
the entire area and ail the people living in the surroundiug 
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communities kittw that octcrmmatioaa were going on at the 
ooDccntmtion camp.* 

Day after day trainloads of vicdma travelled in cattle 
trucks over the whole railway system of the Reich on their 
way to exterminadon centreSi They were seen by hundreds 
of railway workers who knew whence they had come and 
whither they were going. 

Whatever horrors have remained hidden behind the 
camp walls, such things as these went on in broad day tight 
and all those Gennans who had eyes to sec and eai^ to hear 
can have been in little doubt of what crimes were being 
committed in their name throughout the land. 


Dachau 

Dachau^ one of the earlier concentration camps, wai 
situated near the village of Its name and about twelve miles 
from Munich. At the side of the main road was a signpost 
showing the way. It was here that so-called medical ex¬ 
periments were carried out on hundreds of inmates who be¬ 
came human guinea pigs* 

Between 1941 and 19411 some five hundred operations 
were performed on heathy persons. The object was to 
instruct SS doctors and medical students. Many of the 
operations were of a serious nature, for example, removal of 
the gall bladder, and were performed by students of only 
two years' standing. Such operations should not normally 
be performed except by doctors with at Ica^t four years* 
practice of surgery* Many of these patients either died 
while the operation was m progress or from post-operative 
complicadons. 

Malaria experiments were also carried out on some i,aoo 
inmates, none of whom volunteered, Tliese experiments 
were carried out by a Dr Schilling, on th"e personal instruc¬ 
tions of Himmler, The victims were either bitten by mos^ 
quitoes or given injections of malaria sporozoite takea 
from mosqttitoes. The object of the experimeat was to test 
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out certain drugs as specific for malarial fever. Thirty to 
forty of these ^patients^ died from the malaria itsdf ajid 
several hundreds later died from other diseases as a result 
of their constitution having been undermined by the disease. 
A Dumber were also poisoned by overdoses of neosalvarsan 
and pyramidonf two of the experimental drugs. 

Other experiments were carried out in Dachau by Dr 
Sigmund Rascherj, a major in the Luftwaffe, Twenty- 
five men were put into a specially constructed van in whldh 
air pressure could be increased or decreased. The object of 
the experiment was to watch the cfiects on the victims of 
high altitude or a rapid descent by parachute^ 

Many of the inmates who were subjected to this experi¬ 
ment, which must have been pure torture, died fiom 
haemorrhage of lung or brain. Those who survived were 
coughing blood whim removed from die vam The internal 
organs of those who had died were sent to Munich for 
examinatjon; the survivors were generally put to deaths 
Other tests conducted by Dr Rascher were to observe 
the effect of immersion for long periods in very cold water. 
These were described^ by Dr Franst Blaha from Gaccho- 
slovalda who was arrested by the Germans in 1939 and 
became an inmate of Dachau, He was present at a number 
of these experiments. 

The subject was placed in ice cold water and kept there 
until he became unconscious. Blood was taken from his neck 
and tested each time his body temperature dropped one 
degree. * . . The lowest body temptraLture reached was 19"^ 
centigrade but most men died at 35^ or 36^* When the men 
were removed from the icy water attempts were made to 
revive them with artificial sunshine, hot water, electro-therapy, 
or by anima] warmth. For this last experiment prostitutes were 
used and the body of the unconscious man was placed between 
the bodies of two such women. 

This vras considered most entertaining and Himmler on 

^ Dr BlAlu’i aSdftvii nude on 9<ih Jimuijy mx Nuremberi. 
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occasions brought parties of his friends to see it. He even 
took sufficient interest in the experiment to write to SS 
General Pohl to tell him of Sts progress and that he had given 
orders that suitable women —bui mt —should be 

earmarked at Dachau for the purpose of reviving those who 
had been so exposed. Tour girls were set arid^* he wrote, 
*who were in the concentration camp for looae morals and 
because, as prostitutes, they were a potendal source of in- 
fection.'^ 

Further experiments were conducted there by a Dr 
Schutz and others on latge numbers of Polish, Czech, and 
Dutch priests. A group of thHc were selected and ^ven in¬ 
travenous injections of pus^ No after-treatment was allowed 
so tliat indammation or general blood poisoning set in. 
Various drugs were then used to attempt to deal with this 
condition. Great pain was BufTcred during this experiment 
and most of those who did not die of sepdoemia became 
permanent invalids. 

A large number of Hungarians and Gipsies were, in 1944* 
subjected to salt water experiments which consisted of being 
given nothing to eat or drink except salt water, during which 
time their blood, urine, and excrement were analysed. 

Provided certain basic requirements are observed medical 
experiments upon human brings arc in accordance with the 
etWes of the medical profesrion. To satisfy these require¬ 
ments the experiments must flrat and foremost be conducted 
upon volunteers, persons who are entirely free to give their 
consent, not under duress; who arc in a position to withdraw 
from the experiment at any stage; and who fully realize 
the implications and possible hazards. The experiment 
must also be calculated to produce results which will be 
beneficial to society and could not be obtained by other 
means. Finally, the experiment must be conducted by highly 
competent, qu^ified doctoix and the highes t degree of skill 
and care must be exercised during and after the operation. 

® Extract fmn A letlcf written by Rcidufikhl^r SS HtinmlcT tQ SS GenerxJ 
Fcbi on i€th Noveniiber 1^44- 
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The experiments carried out by doctors in die ooncen- 
tratioii camps were not of this kind. The subjects were not 
volunteers; compulsion was always brought to bear on 
them and often physical violence was used. The operations 
were sometimes performctl by unqualified persons and 
generally in unhygienic conditions. 

No steps were taken to prevent or minimise suffering 
and whether the patients lived or died mattered not. The 
experiments generally resulted in death and the survivors 
were often disfigured or mutilated, or became permanent 
invalids. Finally, many of the experiments were of no 
medical or scientific importance. 


Neuengaume 

The camp at Ncuengamme was founded tn 1938 and its 
population grew so in numbers that by 194a there were three 
times as many inmates as the camp could properly accommo* 
date, despite the fact that no less than 55 satellites bad been 
added to the 'Ncuengamme Ring’, satellite camps which 
included such well-known names as Banterweg, BuUen- 
bausendamm, Hannover-Ahlem, and Schandelah. 

It was in that year, 194a, that a change in concentradon 
camp policy came about owing to German reverses and 
losses in Russia. Until then the policy laid down by Himmler 
was one of death by extermination of the unwanted inmates 
of these camps. Subsequently this was radically altered due 
to the rising shortage of labour, and it became one of the 
preservation of life at the barest subsistence level possible so 
as to extract from the inmates the maximum amount of 
labour at the minimum expense while they remained alive. 

At Ncuengamme after 194a only the ailing who were unfit 
were acdvely encouraged to die. The remainder, during the 
brief period they remained fit for work, were sufiTered to 
live. 

In all, over 90,000 people passed through Ncuengamme, 
of whom some 40,000 died; g,ooo from bona fide natural 
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causes and 37,000 from natural causes brought about by 
unnatural conditioiii and unparalleled callousness. Of the 
total number of inmate in the Neuengamme Ring during 
the Iasi twelve motilhs of the war ninety per cent were AJlied 
nationals imported mio Germany as slave labour^ and ten 
per cent Germans of whom half were habitual criminab in 
minor positions of authority in the camp^ 

The main camp at Neuengamme was a depot from which 
the filter people were selected to be sent to satellite camps, 
where they endured physical and mental hardships even 
more barbarous than in the main camp, and where a fair 
d timate of life was two months. 

The Commandant, Max Pauly, a man of ruthless and 
domineering temperament was feared by all. Like all his 
subordinates, he was a member of the SS; like all, save the 
two doctors, he was plebeian in origin. Anton Thumannp his 
Deputy, was in charge of all the prisoners' compounds and 
consequently of the welfare, if such a word can be used, of 
all the inmates. He was a conspicuously brutal scoundrel 
and directly responsible for many murders. WiUy Dreiman% 
Thumarm's secondnu-command, a lesser figure but not a 
lesser scoundrel, often acted as camp executioner. Under 
these men were the various Compound Commanders each 
of whom had drastic plenary powers over a thousand in¬ 
mates. 

Finally there were the two doctors, Alfred Trzebinski and 
bis assistant Bruno Kitt, The former arrived at the camp in 
the autumn of 1943, the latter in January 1945* Kill was in 
every sense a lesser man than Tneebinski; less intelUgent, 
less dear sighted, less aware of evil done though not a lesset 
evihdocr, less honest and less refined. He, unlike his senior, 
descended to striking hi$ padents. 

These two men were alone responsible for the health of 
some 14,000 inmates. They were expected to salvage those 
padents from whom more work might be obtained; to take 
‘appropriate measures' in r^pect of those too iU to be fit for 
future work. Tr^ebinski and Kitt fulfilled all expectadons. 
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In the autumn of tg42 Bahr, the medical orderly, on the 
instmcdom of Trzcbinski^s predecessor, herded 197 Russian, 
prisoners of war into a celt, assisted by Dreimann, and 
pumped CycJonB gas into it. All the Russians died, and were 
then dragged out, placed in tnicts and taken away. The in¬ 
mates were all paraded to witness this macabre scene and 
made to sing a song of which the first line was: ^Welcome 
tweet troubadour, let us be gay and joyful.* 

Early in 1945 eighty Dutchmen were admitted to the main 
camp. Twenty soon died of general debility. The remaining 
snety were hanged secretly without trial. Half these were 
fflck men at the time of their execution. Thumann and 
Drcimann were the hangmen and they received an extra 
bquar ration for their labours. 

In February the same year, twenty French and Russtac 
Jewish children, between the ages of five and twelve confined 
in the main camp at Neuengamme, were selected by the 
inCamom Dr Heissmeyer of Berlin as experimental material 
in the so-called interests of medical research. Heissmeyer 
made frequent visits to the camp and injected these poor 
children with T*B- bacteria. During the period in which Uiesc 
experiments were being carried out the children were given 
tweets and Many of them became gravely ill* 

In April the Allies were rapidly approaching Neuen- 
gam me and orders were issued by SS General Pohl, at the 
request of Dr Hemtneyer, that the children should be taken 
to Bullenhausendamm satellite camp to be executed so that 
all evidence of the experiments would be doftroyed. 

ITic children were duly moved to Bullenhausendamm by 
Dr Traebinsti together with four ^nurses* (in fact two French 
and two Dutch doctors, themselves to be executed) and six 
Russians* Later the same evening twenty-four other Ruffilans 
arrived. A man named Jauch who was in charge of Bullcn- 
hausendamm Camp met the party at the gate. He appeared 
to Imow the putport of Dr Traebinski's visi t and accom¬ 
panied him to the cellar with the prisoners* The adults were 
taken away and hanged in another room, 
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In the cellar, waiting for them to arrive, was Johann 
Frahm* The children were at once undressed and Trzehinski, 
moved by a sudden humane Impulse, injected ihem, happily 
never aware of their fatc^ with morphia so that they should 
be uncon^dous when they were hanged. Frahm then placed 
ropes round their necks and, in his own words, ^like pictures 
they were banged on hooks on the walls\ 


Ravensbr^ck 

In Mecklenburg, some fifty xmles north of Berlin is a group 
of lakes surrounded by swampy land. Near one of these. 
Lake Furstenberg, a new concentration camp was established 
shortly after the outbreak of war in 1939* It was known as 
RavensbrUck concentradon camp and consisted of a main 
and auxiliary camps. The main camp contained only women 
and from the time of its inception tmtil it was overrun by the 
Red Army in its advance westward, over 123,000 women 
were interned there* A large number were French nationals 
and it is from them that it derived the name which it so 
richly deserved and by which it h generally known, 'L'Enfer 
des Femme3\^ 

Some of these women were prisoners of war, Russian Red 
Cross nurses captured on the field of battle* bat the majority 
were civilians, either members of a resistance movement, or 
slave workers who had been deported from their homes to 
work in Germany and whose proactive output had proved 
insufficient. All these were interned without previous trial 
and ninety per cent were Allied nationala. 

The main camp was designed to accommodate fi,ooo« 
From 1944 onwards there were never less than ti^,ooo 
intern^ there and in January 1945 there were 36,000* At 
least 50,000 perished there and many thousands more doubl- 
lea met their death elsewhere on transfer to other camps* 
Apart from those who were murdered, the main reasons for 
this terrible death rate were undernourishment, overwork, 

^ Thjc HcE. 
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exposure, overcrowdings complete lack of sanitation, and 
tystcinatic brutal ill-treatment by the camp ataFt 

The whole treatment of the inmates by ihe mernben 
the camp staff from the Commandant down to the SS guards 
aimed at deteriorating the prisoners' condition, both physi¬ 
cally and mentally, ft was thus polgnandy described by 
one of the prisoners herself: 

The whole system in this camp had but one purpose and that 
was to deatroy our humanity and our human oonsdeace; the 
weaker Lndividimb fell into the very bottom of moral and 
physical ^odstencci all the lower bestial Lmdnets developed 
while the better instincts were stifled and had no chance to 
thow themselve^^ Even the stronger ones who have come out 
of the camp alive are marked with unnatural charactenitics 
which wiU never be erased: they have lost all faith in goodnes 
and jiiAtice+ 

One of the inmates was a Norwegian, very well kno’Wtt in 
her own country. Her presence in the camp was solely due 
to the fact of her being one of the King of Norway^s friends. 
The British had made a raid on the coast of Norway taking 
back with them not only alM>ut two hundred young Nor¬ 
wegian volunteers but some Nari prisoners and Quislings* 
A few days later an announcement was made over the radio 
that the Germans were to take as hostages twenty of the 
King’s best friends. Fm Salvescn was one of them* She was 
arrested^ then released, and eight months later was rc- 
arrested, kept in prison in Norway for eleven months, and 
taken from there to the prison in Alexanderplat? in Berlin 
W'hcnce after five days she was removed to RavensbrtlcL 
When she arrived at the camp she received in the 
usual way and taken after a few hours to a large room which 
ihe learned later was called the bathroom* There were no 
baths in it, merely holes in the ceiling through which water 
flowed* This is her description of what then took place i 

We bad to wait naked fqr two hours before the water came* 
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Remember^ had been eightetm day? on the road and i^vcix 
longing for a wash^ but there were four to each shoviW and the 
water onJy flowed for about four minutes. We had a tiny piece 
of soap and what they called a towd^ but U was little biggef 
than a handkerchief. . . . Then something happened which 
gave us the biggest shock, the first big shock in Ravensbrtitk. 
There entered two men dressed In unifoni]^ We later heard 
that one was a doctor and the other a dentisL We were then 
lined up in rows and still naked had to walk past them, but 
they merely examined our teeth and our hands. 1 am afraid 
we felt ashamed because we bad not yet learned that the shame 
was not ours but theirs. 

The food was scarcely enough to keep the prisoners dive 
and certainly insufficient to keep them in a 5 t state for work. 
The quantity varied; being particularly inadequate ^otn 
194^^ onwards^ The prisoners were so starved that they at® 
raw potato peelings and bits of cabbage which they found 
lying on the ground near the cookhouse and this is under^ 
standabic when the daily menu was a bowl of ersatz coffee 
in the momitig, a soup made of potatoes or cabbage at mid¬ 
day;, and the same in the evening with a little bread. 

This was, of course, knowro to the Commandant but 
nothing was ever done to improve the conditions. Indeed, 
the camp staff stole for themselves and their families iargo 
quantities of food belonging to the prisoners and when theif 
guards also robbed them of the Red Cross parcels that 
arrived from time to time, they made the prisoners sign 
receipts for the parcels under threat of death. 

Nor was this all. The camp staff delighted in tormenting 
the half-starved prisoners by throwing them pieces of bread 
which had gone mouldy In the stores. To watch these living 
skeletons fighting like wild beasts for such morsels wai an 
entertainment which never failed to amuse the SS. It waj 
upon a diet such as this that the inmates were expected nol 
merely to exist, but to work ten or eleven hours a day. Work 
went on day and night with a double shill of about eleven 
hours each- Reveille was at 5*30 a*m- and roU call al 
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7 a.m. Thi$ generally lasted about two hours during whidi 
all the inmates had to stand to attention in the open and in 
all weathers both winter and summer^ The world ng parties 
were then formed and marched away» WTicn the shift was 
over, another roll-call took place* 

The work was hard and the workers driven on relendcssly 
with blows and kicks. Spinning,, weaving, loading and un* 
loadings toad mending ; at such work were these 

women kept, and threatened and beaten every time they 
stopped for breath* 

The lack of sanitation was in itself enough to caiise a heavy 
death rate. In the worck of one of ihe inmates herself: 

Vermin were very much in evidence; the huts were so iouay 
that someiimcs lice could be found in the soup. The sewer and 
water systems had both broken down and the camp looked 
like a huge farmyard consisting of one big dungheap. 

Underwear and clothing were seldom if ever changed, and 
if we got a change of underdothes they were always lou5y 
and not infrequently still stained with blood and discharge, 
Wc had UQ socks and wore only wooden shoes. We slept on 
dirty paillasses covered with atcncment and we had one blanket 
between three to cover us. There were insufficient soup bowls 
and we used to eat out of tins which we found on the mbbiah 
heap. 

It was upon such people that Fru Salvescn gased as she left 
the ‘bathhouse’ and got her first glimpse of the camp itsdf ; 
and when she gave evidence at the Ravensbrtlck trial in 
Hamburg in 1946 she thus described her impressions* 

This for me w^as like looking at a picture of Hell—not because 
I saw anything terrible happen but because 1 then saw, for the 
first time in my life^ human beings whom 1 could not disdnguish 
whether they were men or women. Their hair was shaved and 
they looked thin, filthy, and unhappy. But that was not what 
itmck me most; it was the ^pression of their eyes* They bad 
what I can only d&cribe as 'dead eyes’* 


CONGENTB-ATrOK CAMrS 

Wlicn the inmates became so ill that they could not be 
beaten to work they were admitced to the camp hospital 
which waj known as the '*R€vier\ It waa a hospital in name 
only; otherwise it difT^ect little from the ordinary hut$ in 
which the inmates lived—and died. There were the same 
rows of beds in tiers, and more often than not» two patients 
to one bed. The doctor m charge was named Treitc, the 
matron was Oberschwester Marschali, and one of the 
nurses was Carmen Mory, herself a prisoner, and Swiss by 
births 

Trcitc, who was half British^ went to RavensbrQck, which 
he described as *the best-class of concentration camp*, in 
September 1943 and remained there until the end of the war* 
He was the second senior doctor in the camp* At his trial ho 
endeavoured to create the impression that he alone of the 
entire medical staB* adhered to the high standards of an 
honourable profe^Lon; tliat he was dlsgttstcd with all he 
saw and did what he could to improve the well-being of the 
inmates. He was, he said^ tnerdy ‘a simple camp doctor* and 
what could be do against 'the CommandaDt, the whole sta^ 
and all those SS olBcers?* 

Undoubtedly the most skilful doctor in the camp, Trcite 
seems to have shrunk from some of the more unpleasant tasks 
which fell to him. Ncverthelcs, the evidence given at hU 
trial clearly showed that he was quite ruthless when it suited 
him, that he was an important cog in the machinery of 
extermination in operation in the camp, and that many of 
the inmates died through his actions* 

In one of the camp blocks was a special room in which lived 
the women w^ho were supposed to be mad. 1; was a very 
small room about 6ve yards by six and at times as many 
as sixty or seventy women were confined in it. They were 
half naked having Only chemises, no dresses* The room was 
so overcrowded that there was hardly room to sit, let alone 
lie down* There was one window, without a pane, and in 
winter it was icy cold* The women had no blankets nor any¬ 
thing else with which to cover themselvt^. The sole sanitary 
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arrangements consisted of a bucket m the centre of the floor, 
which always got upset during the night and by the morning 
the occupants were smeared with ihcir own excreta. 

Many of this room's occupants were not even mad* But 
they were shut in day and night and were unable to go out¬ 
side for any purpose. They only left it to die- 

Fighting often broke out among them and one morning 
four were found to have been strangled during the night. The 
following day, Treite, at the request of Carmen Mory gave 
orders that the ‘ten maddest women' should be killed to 
make room For more^ 

He also gave instructions to the nurses that old women who 
had been admitted to hospital suffering from bad or incur¬ 
able ulcers should receive no treatment as they were 
‘unproduciive', being unable to work. He gsvc orders that 
bandages must never be changed more than twice a week* 
Sick women who were siilJ physicalJy capable of work he 
would discharge Jrom hospital whatever thetr clinical 
condition. 

He ended the lives of some of his patients by administering 
lethal injections. All positive T.Bi patients were sent to the 
gas chambers. He personally took part in selecting about 
£k>o women to be transferred to Lublin* The selection took 
place in the extermination room, and Oberschwester Mat- 
Bchatl was also present. The poor women passed by them 
stark naked and were put down haphazardly for the convoy 
to Lublin irrespeedve of their age or physical condition 
Many, of course, died on the Journey* 

One ofTreiic's dudes as medical officer was to attend the 
beadng of prisoners who had been sentenced by the Com- 
mandant for petty crimes. The maximum sentence was 
three bcadngi of twenty-five Strokes carried out at intervals 
of four weeks. Present at the beadngs were the Commandant 
or his deputy, the head doctor or his deputy, the head ward¬ 
ress^ and the two prisoners who did the actual beating. The 
victim was strapped on to a block. Trette*^s duty was to see 
that no blood was drawn and that the viedm was fit to 
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receive the punishineot Whether the prisoners screamed or 
not made no difference bo the sentence being carried out. 

Treile was also present when inmates were shot. These .■ 
executions were done near the cretnatorium. Prisoners were 
usually killed in batches of fifty and the doctor’s pracnce 
was necessary because the victims were not always idlicd 
immediately. Describing these 'executions' when giving 
evidence at his trial Treile said, *1 must make it quite dear 
that it was not only rick people who were involved, but as a 
result of the haphazard tnethod of selection young women 
fit for work were also shot.* 

Each day fifty prisoners were disposed of by being shot 
through the back of the neck and then cremated. This 
procedure began towards the end of 1944 after Himmler had 
paid one of his routine visits to the camp. The Commandant 
received orders from the Rcidisfahrer that all inmates who 
were ill or incapable of marching were to be killed, for t^ 
Germans antidpated having to evacuate these camps in 
fecc of the ever-appjoaching Russian armies and they had 
niade plans to remove all evidence of their iniquity by 
destroying the camp sites and taking the inmates along with 
them as they retreated westward. 

About thb time, the Auschwitz concentration camp in 
Poland having been evacuated for a like reason, two experts 
in extermination arrived at Ravensbrdek; Schwartzhuber, 
who became Assistant Commandant, and a Dr Witikelmann. 

With their arrival began the organized mass slaughter of 
all those whom it was considered impracticable to evacuate. 
Such women were selected on special parades and given 
pink identity cards. These cards which had previously 
signified that the holders were exempted from hard labour 
now became veritable passports to death. After bdng selec¬ 
ted, the women were transferred to the adjoining Jugend- 
lagcr*^ for extermination. Many of these were shown in the 
camp records, with macabre deception, as having ^n 
evacuated to Mittelwerde, a convalescent home in Silesia, 

1 Lit+f jwth amp* 
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\Micn the women were paraded for selection they were 
inspected by one of the camp officials accompanied by a 
doctor^ who used to look at their hair to sec whether it was 
grey^ at their legs to see whether they were swollen, and then 
made them walk past to see whether they had a steady gait* 
In order to avoid selection the older women tried to 
blacken their hair to make them appear younger. All they 
could get for this was the soot which they scraped from the 
kitchen chimneys. It must have been heartbreaking to sec 
these aged skeletons on selection parade trying to march 
past with the light springy step of a young girl so that they 
should not be sent off to their death. 

At first, the cxternulnation of those unable to be evacuated 
was carried out by shooting, and a specialist in shooting 
people in the nape of the neck was posted to the camp from 
Berlin^ After several hundred had been shot in this manner 
the Commandant decided that progress was too slow and 
had a gai chamber built^ This was hastily erected in the 
Jugcndlagcr and in the few weeks which followed prior to the 
arrival of the Russians^ about seven thousand women are 
estimated to have been gassed. 

The Assistant Commandant, Schwartzhuber, has described 
the operation of the gas chamber in these words J 

1 attended one gassing. 150 wiomen at a time were forced 
into the gas chamber. Hauptscharfbhrer Moll ordered the 
women to undrcssi as they were to be deloused. They were 
then taken into the gas chamber and the door was locked. A 
male inmate climbed on to the roof and threw a gas con¬ 
tainer into the room through a window which he again 
closed immediately. I could hear groaning and whimpering 
inside^ After two or three minutes all was quiets ^Yhcihcr the 
women were dead or just unconscious I could not say as 1 vtus 
not present when the chamber was cleared out. 

Few w ho reached the Jugendlagcr ever left it alive* One 
of those who did was Mary O'Shaughnessy who described 
the condldons there when giving evidence at the trial of 
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memben of the camp staff at the War Crimes Tribunal in 

Hamburg. „ . . 

It was according to her evidence, a small camp consisting 

of about ten huts, smaller than those in the main camp. On 
arrival the women were made to stand about for dircc or 
four hours before they were allocated to their - 

These ‘rooms’ were just partitioned areas in each hut. 
were no beds but the floor was Uttered with bags fiUed with 
straw. Each ‘room’ was so overcrowded that it was im¬ 
possible for all to he down at the same time. It ww not 
even possible for all to sit down in comfort. No food was 
handed out until 5 p.m. on the day following amval, nor 
was there anything for the inmates to drinlt dunng the fant 
twenty-four hours of their stay there. ■ - 1, 

Miss O'Shaughnessy spent nearly five vtcefc m the 
Jugendlager during which dme the diet dmunishctl, the 
number of‘Appells’ increased and hundreds of women were 
picked out for gassing. Selec tion parades during this penod 
were held almost daUy. On one of these parado were 
French girls who were sisters; only one of them was picked 
out for the gas chamber but her sister refused to leave her 
and eventually they went to their death hand-in-hand. 

Thcr^ was also a crematorium- This was latterly not only 
used for disposing of dead bodies and there is evidence that 
some internees were thrown into the ovens whilst sullahvc. 

One of the inmates of the camp in April 1945 was Odette 
Sansom^ and she could sec the building from the window of 
her cell. The ovens were working day and night from the 
latter part of 1944 and Mrs Sansom could hear the 
being opened and shut and people screaming. A 
descripdon of this was given in evidence by h^ 
Ravensbrdek trial in answer to questions by the Judge 
Advocate. 


lOdrue s-nv*. ™ drt^ b. Fr*P« br SOE -hen 

by the Gen-po in nn effort ^ 

ucsuccorfiil imd ibe ww ll™ Ml to RivembriSek. OdrtM, IW* Mn 
PetEf CbmtMLlp WM iwai^cd Uat Oeorge Ond for ber ktvk^ 
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Q Will you describe as dearly as you can any incident that 
you saw in whlcli you say some human being was put 
alive into that crematorium? 

A. The Last few days of the war I saw people being driven to 
the crematorium^ I could hear them screaming and 
struggling and I could hear the doois being opeot^ and 
shut* 

I wanted to know whether you were prepared to swear 
that you had seen somebody being forcibly pushed inside 
the crematorium sp that thi^ were burned to death* 

A. I can certainly swear that 1 liavc seen people dragged but 
1 cannot swear that 1 have seen them in the crematoritim. 
When they were dragged to the crematorium what did 
you see then? How did it end when they were dragged 
there? 

A. I did not see them any more. 

Did they vanish out of your sight? 

A* Yea* 

Q.. Where did they go^ so you ootdd not see them? 

A. I do not know; probably into the crematoriunL 
Q,- Did they go inside the building? 

A. Yea. 

Did you see them come out again? 

A- Never. 

Q- And after they disappeared you beard something, is that 
it? 

A* Ya, 

Q* And the sound you heard you thought was the noise of 
the crematorium being opened and shut? 

A- Of that I am sure* 


RavcnsbiUck concentration camp was staffed on the same 
pattern as aU other concentration camps. The Com¬ 
mandant and the other officers on the camp establishment all 
belonged to the SS, with the exception of some of the 
medical staff who were only attach^. So did the ramp 
guards. 

The Commandant was Fritz Suhren, the Assistant 
Commandant Schwartzhuber, and the head of the r.3 t y >^ir 
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Department was Pflaum* These three men formed the 
executive staif. Btit under them were a number of men aod 
women in subordinate positions who were in day-to-day 
contact with the inmates and it was they who by their 
brutality and devilry made the camp a living hell. 

Ramdohr, the head of the so-called Political Department; 
Binder^ the foreman in the tailoring workshop; Dorothea 
BinZj the head wardress; Skene» an under wardress; Greta 
Bdsel, another wardress and leading assistant to FSaum in 
the camp labour office; Maigaretc Mewes, in charge of the 
punishment block; Carmen Mory^ a former prisoner turned 
Blockalteste; Vera Salvequart, originally a prisoner, later 
in charge of the Jugendlager hospital; and Elisabeth 
Marschallp a nurse by profmion and the camp matron^ 

The medical staff were Schidlausky, for some time the 
senior medical officer, Treite, senior assistant to Schid^ 
lausky^s successor Trommer, Rosenthal^ and the dentist 
Hdlingcr. 

Each and every one of these was a working part of the 
machine of brutality, oppression, terror* and extermination 
which was RavensbrUck^ Each and every one had their 
allotted duty; each contributed in some small way to the 
total sum of misery which made up the day-to-day existence 
of those under their control and in their power. 

It b only by learning of some of their crimes that it b 
possible to appreciate the magnitude and enormity of the 
coticentration camp system or to realize how, while it lasted 
and as long as its power went unchallenged, virile peoples 
could be kept in subjection and brave spirits could be 
broken, 

Schwartzhuber was a pastmaster in brutality, for he 
joined the SS in 19^33 and could therefore claim twelve 
years* service in that criminal organhadon. Trained at 
Dachau before the war, he must have been a promising 
pupil, ^ between the years 1935 and 1944 he received 
systemadc promotion. Graduating from Dachau he acquired 
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further professional knowledge and experience at other scats 
of sadistic learning, Sachsen hausen and Auschwitz, from 
which latter place he arrived at RavensbrOck on isth 
January 1945 where he remained, m the appointment of 
camp leader and second-in-command, until the end, VVTien 
he took up these appoiniments the women prisoners 
numbered about ^5,000; when the camp dj$^lvcd three and 
a half months later there were only ii?,ooo left* 

The mass murder started as soon as he arrived. He went 
through all the records and parties were sent regularly to the 
Jugcndlagcr where many executions took place. There was 
no ^u^don of any trial; the victims were either selected by 
reference to the office files or picked out on parade. 

The order to kill these women came from the SIPO and 
was countersigned by the commandant Suhren. They were 
shot in the back of the neck by the expert, Corporal Schultz, 
outside the crematorium, then taken inside and burned. It 
is significant that their clothes were burned with them* 
These women &ced death with such fortitude that even 
Schwamhuber confessed to having been ^deeply moved* 
when he attended one of the executions. 

Shortly after his arrival at Ravensbrttek with the remain¬ 
der of his pri50ticr3 from Auschwitz, the selections for 
Mittelwerde began, and 3,500 inmates were shown in the 
camp books as having been * transferred to Mittelwerde 
Convalescent Camp* during March/April 1945, A glance 
at the map will show that Mittelwerde was then in a part 
of Germany already occupied by the Red Army* 

Ramdohr who was chief of the camp apolitical depart¬ 
ment* was a criminal police officer by profession and respoo- 
siblc for all interrogations. He was not a member of the SS, 
but evil communications corrupt good manners, and during 
the time he hdd that appointment, which he took up in 
1947, he was second to none in brutality. 

A clerk who worked in a room next door to his office fre* 
quently heard womcn*s screams during interrogation^ If 
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he did not get the information he wanted he was known 
to have kept a woman for a week without bed or food in a 
cold dark cell from which she emerged half mad. 

A Polish woman named Szeweezkova was interrogated by 
Ramdohr and, as she refused to give her friends away, was 
sent to the punishnient block where she spent twelve days 
wthout blankets and without food. On the twelfth day 
she was taken in front of Ramdohr but as she still refused to 
talk she was ordered *six water douche 3 \ 

This treatment, which had been devised by Ramdohr^ 
consisted of special high-pressure showers of icy cold water 
from a fire hydrant. These w'ere condnued twice a week for 
three wxeks after which Szeweeztova w^as again interviewed 
by Ramdohr, but without success. She was then sent again 
to the punishment block for six weeks, receiving a little 
coffee and bread each day and cooked food every fourth 
day. At the end of that time she was brought before the 
Ckimmandant and as she sdll refused to speak was dismissed 
and sent to hospital. By some freak of chance she escaped 
the Jugend lager and is alive to this day. 

Ramdohr carried out the cruellest physical and mental 
torture. One woman was so badly beaten that she after¬ 
wards tried to commit suicide by opening a vein in her 
neck and was treated by Trdte. He admitted depriving 
prisoners of food, beadng them, giving them uarcodc in¬ 
jections, and questioning them under the influence of such 
drugs. He also used to tie prisoners^ bands behind their 
backs and make them fie on their stomachs on a table in 
such a way that their heads protruded over the end of the 
table where he had placed a chair on which there was a 
bowl of water; he then gripped the women by the hair and 
pushed their faces into the water. 

Thus did Ramdohr carry out hb interrogadons. Such 
methods were not those of tlic RRIPO to which he belonged 
but of the Gestapo of which he was an apt disciple. 

This man, like so many others who have strutted across 
the stage of German history like frenzied marionettes, was a 
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Strange study in psychology, A curious miitturc, like so 
many of hb feliov^^^ of sadism and sentimentality^ of tender- 
ness aud tyranny- 

WTien he was convicted by a War Crimes Tribunal at 
Hamburg in 1947 and sentenced to death by hangings many 
of his relatives and tiiends wrote to say that 'dear kind 
Ludwig could never do harm to any animal’; that he was a 
comrade Vho had delight in nature*; that he was a ^protec¬ 
tor of the poor and oppressed*; that when 'walking in the 
country he sometimes gave queer Utde jumps to avoid crush¬ 
ing a snail or a Lizard under his foot^ and that when burying 
hb mother-in-law’s canary he ^tenderly put the birdie in a 
small box, covered it with a rose and buried it under a 
rose bush’. 

It h not easy to reconcile the brutal Ramdohr of Ravens- 
brOck^ the terror of the camp^ with the 'dear kind Ludwig* 
remembered by hb family and hb friends. 

Binder was in charge of one of the w^orkshops and a man of 
great brutality, A taOor by trade, he entered the SS in 1933 
as a volunteer and jike Schwartzhuber, graduated at Dachau, 
Hb early training and experience of SS methods must have 
stood him in good stead whilst employed as foreman in the 
notorious tailors* shop in the factory colony at RavensbrUck, 
He beat and kicked the women in bis workshop and per¬ 
secuted them at every tum» He always carried a whip and 
it was a common sight to see women sitting there still sewing 
but bleeding from the blows he had dealt them. 

Thb b what a Dutch inmate who used to have to work 
under him has said: 

Binder was very rough and brutal to the women in hb 
workshop. He used to beat us every day and seemed only to 
calm down when he saw blood. Oucc 1 saw him beatuig a 
Polish woman in such a way that she had to be taken straight 
olT to hospital. 1 never saw her again and was told that she 
had diedr If we did not work hard enough to please him he 
would take aw'ay the small picx:e3 of bread we had for the 
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eleven hours* ahifi: and make us work standing up for hqurs^ 
Sometimes he hit women with a stool and I have seen Kim 
drag them aJong by the hair and beat them up. Under* 
nourished and tired as we were* when he noticed a woman 
with her head bent down he used to come and take her head 
and push it against the work-table. He also used to make us 
take all our cloths off and stand naked; his esicuse for that was 
to ensure that we had not hidden pieces of doth in our dothing 
because at that time we had so little to wear» 

Another young Polish girl who was sent to work in 
Bindcr*s workroom had an open sore on her arm from lack 
of vitamins^ Binder objected to her complaining and report¬ 
ing to hospital. He tore off the bandages saying* "You are not 
sick at all.* 

The girl then fell down and when she had risen he hit 
her in the face with his fist with all hb strength. The blow 
felled her and he then proceeded to kick her all over. 

Many women had wounds caused by having scissoi^ 
thrown at them by Binder* and others through being bit 
ia the face with tunics which had metal buttons on tlicm. 
He was responsible for the deaths of many women by forcing 
them to work when no longer fit to do so, and making them 
stand outside in the rain stark naked^ often for more than an 
hour at a time. 

Dorothea Bims was head wardress with the rank of Au&e^ 
hcrin (Supervisor) and was feared by all. 

Thb young girl was bom in igsto and just before the war 
had been in service as a kitchen maid. By 1939 she was 
already tired of household drudgery and through the good 
offices of a fHend was accepted by the SB as a volunteer* on 
ist September 1939, when only nmcteen-and-a-halfj and 
was immediately sent to the newly-opened concentration 
camp at RavensbrOck. Much to her disgust she was posted 
to the camp kitchen* doubdess because of her previous 
experience. 

But she soon connneed her superiors that she was d^ 
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tiucd for higher things. Within a few months she had been 
appointed Au^eheiin and it must have been a proud day 
for Thca Binz when she first donned her field-grey uniform 
and strutted round the camp m her black top boots, whip 
in hand. 

A brutal and sadbtic creature* from that day she became 
an integral part of the camp syiiem w^hich crushed the life 
out of thousands of innocent women; and the female of the 
species was more brutal than the male. 

She beat* she kicked, she hit all and sundry* day in and 
day out* sometimes as punishment for petty disciphnary 
offences* sometimes for no reason at all—^merely for ^Schaden- 
f^cude^^ Sometimes she used a sdek, sometimes a w^hip, 
sometimes a belt* sometimes the blotter on the desk in her 
office — anything handy. The whole camp was in terror 
when she appeared. 

Once* Bins beat a woman until she fell dowm and then 
trampled on hcri once, outride the camp when she was 
Visiting a working party in the forest* she felied a woman 
with a pickaxc and continued hitting her with it until* 
covered with blood* the woman moved no more. Binz then 
mounted her bicycle and pedalled back to camp. 

She had authority to send people to the punishment block 
for a minor breach of discipline when she chose not to deal 
with it by a summary beating. She also carried out the 
Commandant^s summary awards of twenty^five, fifty* or 
seventy-five strokes. 

Anyone who was late for ^Appell*® she beat, or made them 
stand to attention for hours* slapping their faces while they 
stood* and a slap from Binz was no tight matter, as one of 
her victims has testified; ‘It was the same as if a big man had 
hit me* for they have studied that kind of thing t if she 
slapped your face it was so hard that it could be heard 
two rows farther down.* 

^ A GfltfiAii with da cquivalcdi in tny othcf Eunop^fia 3-iJi^itgep. 

slgmTytng at feeling of eiijoymcnt BJt uiolhcr'a miifomine, 

* The fiune for the dily ewiy mormag roB-calL 
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Binz also carried out the 'waier-douchc purushment*, 
Stanislawa Sztweczkova who had been ordered nine douches 
by Raindohr because of her lack of conDperadon at an 
interrogadon described it thus: 

Binz took me into the douche room^ In a comer stood a 
douche and the water was already turned on; k ran from 
pipes at various heights and was pumped out at great pressure. 
After about twelve minutes 1 fell over and Binz threw a bucket 
of water in my face. As 1 tried to hold my hands over my face 
she opened a door and whistled for her two dogs One of them 
bit me in the hand. 1 then fajnt«l. I assume that 1 was 
dragged into my ceU as my back was covered with bruises 
when 1 came to, and my clothes were lying^besidc me .., from 
then on 1 received a douche twice a week from Binz, on 
Turadays and Friday!, Each time 1 fainted. 

One of Binz^s favourite sports was to ride her bicycle into 
a group of women who were standing nearby. As they were 
so weak they were generaUy knocked dowTi and she then 
rode over diem laughing as she did 3o» She also deUghicd 
in setting her dogs on the inmates. One day she set her dog 
on a Russian woman^ exciting him and urging him on so 
that he bit the woman condnualty., One of the woman^s 
emaciated arnis was literally tom off^ 

Another enicrtainmenit which she found highly diverting 
was to visit Block to and inspect the mad women who were 
under the care of Carmen Mory, These women were ex* 
hibited as an attraction—like the freaks at a circus sideshow 
—and Bins enjoyed taundng them and making fun of diem. 
It is impossible to give more than a rough sketch of thia 
girl's activities at Ravembnick. She came to the camp oa 
the fuist day of the war and remained there until the end* 
She had been trained in her duties by the notorious Irma 
Grese of Bclsen and had proved a ready pupil. For over 
five years she struck terror into the hearts of thousands of 
wretches in her power, and when she was hanged in Hamelin 
prison in 1947 it was a better fate than she deserved. 
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Iq charge of the ^mad wointn’ was Carmen Mory. This 
woman, though herself a Swiss sobjtctj became a willing 
tool of the Gcnnaiis and whilst a prisoner at RavensbrUck 
accepted the position of Blockalteste and, working under 
the Commandant, was responsible for great cruelties and 
persistent ill-treatment of other prisoners over whom she 
was placed in authorityp 

Mory was, unlike the German members of the female 
camp stafiT, a woman of education^ Bom in Berne in 1905 
she was educated io Switzerland, France, Holland, and 
England^ Later she attended a course in journaiism at 
Munich University and became a free-lance journalist in 
Switzerland and England^ Bom of Protestant parents, she 
was later converted to Roman Catholicism^ 

In November 1938 she was arrested in France and tried 
in 1940 for espionage In connection mth the Maginot Line. 
The Military Tribunal which tried her sentenced her to 
death, but she received a pardon three months iater^ 

On 7 th June, as the Germans were approaching Paris, 
she was set free but was captured by the Germans near 
Tours on 24th June ajid taken back to Paris^ Her case was 
referred to RSHA in Berlin from whom instructions were 
received for her arrest. After being confined in the French 
prisons of Cherche-Midi and Fresnes, she was taken to 
Germany in August 1940 and whilst in custody in the 
Alcxanderplatz prison was interrogated by the Gestapo^ 
Eventually, on the instructions of Heydrich, she was re^ 
leased but subsequently re-arrested on suspicion of espionage 
against Germany and sent to Ravensbrtick m February 

This third-rate Mata Hari soon ingratiated herself with 
her captors and became Blockilltcste, in which appoint¬ 
ment, as one of the witnesses at her trial said, ‘she behaved 
like a real SS*. She even had opportimity to practise her old 
trade as she was, during part of the time she was in the camp, 
one of Ramdohr^s stool-pigeons. 

For some months she was in charge of Block 10 where was 
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dtuated the room in which the ‘mad women^ were confined^ 
Also in Bloch lo was a room occupied by TB patients. Mory 
appointed a German criminal as prisoner in charge of those 
patients and he used to beat them and steal from them. Mory 
heiself habitually beat her charges^ One such, a Polish 
womaiX} was beaten by Moiy^ who also threw buckets of 
cold water in her face and over her body when she was stark 
naked ^ This woman was charming and generally liked^ She 
also sang well and it was for this reason and no other that 
Mory ill-treated hcr^ She died the following day. 

The Belgian women in the camp called Mory ‘The 
Monsteri. She used to drag sick women^ half-dead^ out of 
their beds in Block lo, have them pulled into the wash- 
housej dumped on the cold stoneSjr and have buckets of cold 
water poured over them sayings ‘‘Now you will be clean.* 
Violctte Le Coq, by whom the pen-and-ink illustra¬ 
tions in thift hook were drawUj was a lieuterLant in La 
France CSombattante, one of the organizadons in the 
French resistance movements Before the war she had been 
a hospital nurse. She was arrested on 20th August, 1942,. 
and in October 1943 arrived at Ravensbriick as a Nacht 
und Nebcl prisoner. A few months after her arrival Mile Le 
Coq was taken by Mory to help in Block 10. 

At the Ravensbriick Trial Mile Le Coq described in her 
evidence an incident which occurred one night in Block 10^ 

One night we were awakened by dboudng which came from 
the room where the insane prisoners were boused. Carmen Mory, 
a student of medicine^ a French nurse^ and myself got up and 
went to the room to see what was happening. We opened the 
door and we saw two women hghdng with each other. One of 
these was apparently a Russian. Mory took one of the Icaihia- 
belts which were always hanging there and started belabouring 
both the women. She sent the medical student to get some 
ampoules, and then gave both the women Injeedons^ The 
following morning 1 returned to the room where I saw five 
women lying dead, inclading the two whom Mory had 
injected the night befi^ie- 
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Mory remained at RavensbrCick until the end of the war^ 
when she was released with many others and eventually 
made her way to the British Zone where she found em¬ 
ployment with a British Army Field Security unit near 
Hamburg where she was Bnally arrested as a war criminal 
on the 5th October t&45. 

One of the most sinister figures in this camp was a young 
woman named Vera SaJvequart She also had a carious 
history and first came to the camp as a prisoner. 

At the date of her trial she was only tweuty-scYcn years 
of age. Bom in Czechoslovakia^ her mother was a Caech 
and her father a Sudeten German, and she had trained as a 
professional nurse in Leipzig^ 

During the war she was arrested no tes than four tlms. 
In [941 she had been arrested, interrogated, and sent to a 
Jewish camp in Flosscnberg* The reason for her arrest on 
that occasion was that she had become engaged to a Jew 
who was wanted by the Gestapo and could not be founds 
As she refused to tell the Gestapo his whereabouts she was 
kept in Flossenberg for ten months and then released. 

She was arrested again in May 194^:^ charged with 
breaches of the Nuremberg Laws, induding ‘relationship* 
with Jews, and was sentenced to two years* imprisonment^ 
being released in April 1944. 

She was rearrested on the 8th of August 1944 and charged 
with espionage ajid aiding the enemy, and was tried to¬ 
gether with her fianc^ and his sister at Dresden, Her fianed 
took all the blame and was condemned to death. Salvequalt 
and her prospective sister-in-law were sent temporarily to 
the concentration camp at Thcresienstadtp whence they 
arrived aJler a long and devious journey at Ravcnsbrfick 
on 6th December 1944. 

This young woman, for whom otherwise some sympathy 
might well be felt, during the few months she remained at 
Ravensbrtick was personally responsible for the death of a 
targe number of her fellow prisoners by poisoning them^ 
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though the exact figure is not known. But she has given us 
a great deal cf information about the extermination pro¬ 
gramme which was carried out at Ravensbrack and in 
which she later became an active participator* 

When she arrived she was taken to the notorious ‘Tent 
for the Jcws\ There were two thousand women in 14 all 
Jews firom Hungary or Czechoslovakia who had previously 
been interned at Auschwitz and were passed on to Ravens^ 
briick as the Russians advanced through Poland, 

There were no beds^ no paillasses^ no straw^ no floor 
boards^ just the bare earthy On the right of the entrance to 
the tent a comer was roped off and there were ten old four- 
gallon drums which were used as lavatories. There were 
no washing faciliries. Dr Trelte culled it The Tent for 
Pigs'. 

In this tent were inmates who were suffering from typhus 
and two or three of them died every uight. It was, so she 
said, the first dme Salvequart had ever had to sleep with 
corpses* 

For a few days Salvequart was kept in quarantine but 
after that she was put to work ^vith the Jewish squad in what 
they called the com cellar. For those who have read some 
of the earlier chapters of this book the condJtiom in which 
the Jewish squad worked will come as no surprise* Their 
very race was enough to subject them to the hardest and 
most cruel condJdons in the whole camp. 

The women who worked in this com cellar had to carry 
to it sacks weighing a hundredweight each from the River 
HaveU The distance from the river to the corn cedar was 
600 metres all uphill, and only two women were allowed to 
carry each sack. For the first two or three sacks it was 
possible, but after that fingers became numb with the cold. 
The frost got under their naib and they could not get a grip* 
Consequently they dropped the sacks and each time that 
happened tlicy were beaten by an AuftehenUi 

Salvequart worked for some rime with this squad until it 
was discovered that she was a trained nurse. She was then 
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_^to]d tbat sht would be sent to anotber camp nearby and 
would find enough work there. It was in this way that at 
the beginning of February 1945 she found herself in the 
Jugendlager, 

This small camp, which was only a few kilometres away 
from the main camp had to be seen to be believed. When 
Salvequart arrived there it was already overcrowded. 
There were only five blocks of living huts although there 
were three thousand inmates. In the so-called hospital 
there were sixty women suffering from TB and there were 
practically no drugs because the two SS orderlies, Rapp and 
Kohler, sold all the medical stores on the black market. 

The day after Salvequart arrived, three hundred women 
were admitted to the camp together with a nominal roll 
' headed ‘Transfer to Mittelwerdc Convalescent Gamp’- The 
nominal roll was checked by Rapp and Salvequart who was 
instructed to write down the name of some disease against 
the name of each woman on the roll. The women were then 
undressed and their prison number written on their left 
forearm with an indelible pencil. They were then re¬ 
dressed and waited io the corridor until dusk, when they 
were taken away in lorries. They were told that they were 
going to be disinfected i in fact they went to the Ravens- 
brUck gas chamber which had recently been erected and 
was by then in full swing. 

It was not long, however, before Salvequart began to 
carry out a little extermination on her own. She started 
pving injccdops to Polish women who were later seen lying 
incapable on the floor of the washroom writhing and groan¬ 
ing and calling out for water. 

She also administered a ‘white powder’ to large numbers 
of women in the camp. How these women used to die has 
been told by a woman named Ottelard who was in the 
Jugendlager at that time. 

After they got this white powder the patients went to sleep. 

Some of them, who I suppose were younger and sdll had some 
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resistance m their bccllcSf tried to get up but the^y were in¬ 
capable of standing on their feet. The next morning the grea t 
majority of those who had taken the powder were stih asleep 
and snoring- They slept imtil about 4 o^clock in the afternoon 
when the snoring stopped and they were dead. 

Salveqnart denied giving any lethal injections and 
maintained that she saved hundreds from dying by falsi¬ 
fying the lists of dead and sending in names of certain per¬ 
sons three or four dms as having been exterminated. 

There was, indeed^ some evidence that she did use her 
dberimination regarding whom she poboned and her par¬ 
ticular cronies appear to have been spared the fatal dose. 
She w^as very friendly with the two SS orderlies and all her 
friends were housed in one part of the Retier which was 
reputedly more comfortable than the rest. But tvro swallows 
do not make a summer, and for every woman Salvcquart 
refrained from klUlng there were scores who died by her 
hand. 

But the last nail in Vera^s coffin w^as driven in by a 
Viennese w^oman, Lotte Son tag, whom Saivequart called 
to testify in her defence and whom her counsel put into the 
wltjpcss box without any previous consultation. The rsult 
was disastrous for Salvcquart* The witness Sontag was bemg 
questioned in order to bring before the Court evidence that 
Saivequart had been kind and considerate to the patients 
of the Jugendlagcr ho^Ital in general and to Lotte Sontag 
in particular, and that she lost no opportunity by virtue of 
the responsible position which she held in the Revier to 
further the interests of the women in her charge and dreum- 
vent the evil intentions of the camp staff. 

T 5 o you rememberj^ asked her counsel, ‘that Saivequart 
obtained boots for yon at any time?* ^Yes/ answered Lotte, 
remember she got bcxits for us but at the same time I 
must say tiicy came from the sick that were poboned by 
Vera/ ‘Is (hat really what the witness said?* asked the 
Judge Advocate. ^Yes,* answered the interpreter. 

*Did you not fed any scruples about wearing those shoes 
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that had belonged to other people?^ asked Salvequart^s 
counsel with some indigiiadon. 

*We felt terribly sorry for them^* answered Fraulein 
Sontag, *but there the sho^ were and w^e had none to wear, 
so wc wore them.* 

Fraulein Sontag then went on. to tell the Court that Vera 
Salvequart had told her that she adminisrered the white 
powder because the prisoners refused to accept it from the 
SS because they did not trust them, but that as she was her¬ 
self a prisoner with a kind voice and apparendy friendly to 
them they took the powder thinking they were taking 
medicine. 

That Salvequartj for what reason it is difficult to say, 
co-operated with the camp staff in the t^termination of the 
inmates of the Jugcndlager is without quesdon. 

Nor was her conduct after her capture by the Allies in 
April 1945 consistent with her contendon that she worked 
against the SS and on behalf of the prisoners* Although she 
had been an eyewitness of mas mui^ets and other criminal 
acts about which she could have made a report to her cap- 
toi^ she did not do so^ but preferred to cover up her idendty 
by changing her name to Anna Markova, under which 
pseudonym she was arrested. 

The matron, or Oberschwester, in the women's camp at 
RavenshrOck April 1943 until its liberadon in 1945 
was Elisabeth Marschall, of whom it was truly said that 
'‘she had her finger in every filthy pic in the camp*. 

Marschall, though a profe^ional nurse, was a Nazi Patty 
member of fifteen years* standing and:, according to her own 
story, was posted to Ravcnsbrtick as a punishment for a 
breach of SS regulations at the hospital of the Hermann 
Goring works in Brunswick, where she gave food to two 
French slave workers. 

This ^'oman was a disgrace to her high callings \Miibt 
matron she was brutal to the padents, refused treatment to 
the sick, starved little babies, and stole Red Cross parceb* 
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In 1944 when dmnfectioii of some of the blocks was being 
carried out Marschali was in charge of the operation. It took 
place during the night and the women were made to 
undress and stand naked during the process. Some sort of 
cbemica! was poured over their heads and they were given 
DiDtmcpt to use on infected parts of the b^y. When 
MarschaU saw a woman not using the ointment in the 
proper way she would hit her brutally. According to one 
woman* "We were then led into another block where we 
stood all night without getting any sleep at all. The follow¬ 
ing day we were led to the washhouse but before we were 
allowed to enter we were made to stand outside in the rain 
for three hours.^ 

A few days later the hospital was full of pneumonia and 
inSammadon of the lung cases and owing to the weak 
condition of the patients and the absence of any effective 
treatment many died. 

MarschaU also took an active part in the selection parades 
for the Mittclwcrde Convalescent Camp convoys, a euphe¬ 
mism for gassing pardc:s* and she also helped with the 
■election of the -Boo women who were sent away to Lublin 
in November 1944- She^ in coUaboradork with Dr Treite, 
decided to whom the pink cards should be issued. MarschaE 
bad the final say because on one occasion the Norwegian 
prisoner, who had already been referred to in this chapter 
aj Fru SaJveseu, approached Dr Treite to get two Norwegian 
women struck off the list of one of the “death' transports. 
Dr Treite told her that he could not decide and she ntu^t go 
and ask the matron. When she was asked to delete the names 
matron asked ’What is their work?^ *They are knitting/ 
answered Fru Salvescn. "The knitters all have to go/ said 
MarschaU. The knitters were, of course, not worth keep’ 
ing alive. They were old women too weak to do heavy 
work. 

The conditions in the camp hospital were the responsi- 
biUty of the matron. They could scarcely have been worse 
and MarschaU did not metely acquiesce in them, she appeared 
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to approve of them* Certaidy nothing was done by her to 
improx^e them* 

Let Fni SalvescD^ who worked in the Revier, describe one 
of the hospital rooms where most of the patieDts had deep 
incised wounds* 

The smell was dreadfu) because bandages had not been 
changed for a week* The bandages were only made of paper 
and most of them came off at the end of one day. As all the 
wounds were open and festering you can imagine what the 
beddothea were like. How often they were changed I cannot 
remember but they were always dirty. In the Isolation block 
it was ten times worse. I remember once 1 went m ihcre with¬ 
out pez-misdon. The occupants were all lying on the floor which 
was crowded with sick and dying, so much so that I Itad to step 
over them to reach my Norwegian Mend for whom 1 had 
brought some food. She was in despair and said^ ‘This is worse 
than hell/ If you arrived in the Revier with typhus and you 
survived and were discharged, you very soon came back with 
some other disease. Often one only changed rooms because 
one had changed illnesses. 

Mile XpC Coq who^ it will be remembered, was a trained 
nurse and was also employed for a time iti the camp hospital, 
passed through the hospital courtyard one day on her way 
to the laboratory for anaesthetics when she saw five wheel- 
barrows each con taining pieces of human flesh and a human 
body. On a closer Inspection the bodies turned out to be 
five Jewcssci—the triangle on their drmes indicated that— 
and each was lying in the harrow on her back, her legs 
dangling over the side. MUe Le Coq Went to the barrows 
and touched the bodies to sec whether they were stiU 
alive and whether anything could be done for ^cm. Three 
were alive* At that moment MarschaU came on to the 
scene and* shouting across the yard, forbade the French girl 
to do anything to help the women. She returned to her block 
and brought back two fnendi to sec whether they could not 
do something for the Jewesses but Marscball reappeared and 
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drove her away. The barrows remained there all night, and 
by the morning the three survivors were dead. 

During the time she was matron of this camp, Marschall 
contravened every known canon of humanity and decency. 
Trained a$ a nurse, she had risen to a high place in her 
honourable profe^on which she so degraded and debased. 
Disregarding the strict code of her humane calling, she 
preferred to follow the nauseating principles of her Party and 
her FQhrer and did aU in her power to further their evil 
ends. 

Let Fm Salvesen pronounce the final verdict on Elisabeth 
Maischall. 

As she was a trained nurse 1 am afraid we ah had the picture 
of Florence Nightingale in our minds: we thought that a nurse 
was bound to help, sworn to help people irrespective of 
nationality at any time. VVhat 1 think hurt my prisoner friends 
and myself most was to see doctors, sisters, and nurses sink so 
low and forget their duty. 

The scores of doctors who were employed in coocentradoR 
camps during the war lefi a stain upon the honour of the 
medical profession in Germany which will not be erased for 
many decades. Utterly unmindful of thdr Hippocratic 
oath, these men, generally without the faintest protes*^ 
became active parddpators in the concentration camp 
system of extermination and collaborated fully with the 
SS staff to make the camps a living hell. 

For a considerable period, the senior medical officer at 
Ravensbrilck was Dr'Schidlausky, He first joined the SS in 
^933» two yeais afler becoming qualified. Arriving at 
Ravensbriick tn December J941 he remained there until 
December 1943 when he w^as posted to fiuchenwald con^ 
centration camp. Buchcnwald was a larger and more im¬ 
portant camp than Ravensbrtick and his pasting was In the 
nature of a promotion. He went there with all the experience 
of two years^ bestiality behind him; and proved himself in 
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his new appointment so worthy of the promotion he had 
received that had he not been sentenced to death by a 
British Court for his crimes at RavensbrOek he would later 
have faced trial upon similar charges* together with Use 
Koch and his other colleagues, before the American Tri¬ 
bunal which tried the Buchenwatd case in Dachau in April 

1947- 

When a convoy of new arrivals w^as inspected in the bath* 
house, as previously described in this chapter by Fm 
Salvesen, Schidlausky was generally one of the inspecting 
officers. The women were always made to strip naked but no 
medical exammation was ever made. Schidlausky's only 
contribution to the parade was to walk down the ranki 
indulging in obscene abuse. 

He, like Thea Binz, found it amusing to ride his bicycle 
Into the qjueues of women when they were waiting for sick 
parade^ \Micn taking sick parades he rarely gave any 
treatment but pushed the patients away and told the order¬ 
lies to remove them. As the inmates knew that the chances of 
being given any treatjnent by the medical officers were 
negligible, they never attended sick parades uuLks they were 
80 seriously ill that they could not even craw'l to work. When 
Schidlausky refused them treatment, therefore, it often 
happened that w^ithio a day or two they were dead. 

in September 1943, a few months before he went to 
Buchenwald, Schtdbusky selected ten women in perfect 
health for experimental operations. Two of these who were 
sisters were operated on by another doctor with the assistance 
of Schi dlausky who attended to them after the operation. He 
had incltions made in both the legs of one, and the other had 
a piece of bone removed and an inckion made in each leg. 
Artificial gangrene was then induced in the wounds. 

Schidlausky himsdf admitted that he had agisted in 
operations connected with research into gas gangrene* At 
one such operation he assisted Doctors Oberhauser and 
Rosenthal and supervised the administering of the artaesthetic. 
He also admitted that with his knowledge and approval 
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lethal injcctioas were given to patients who were seriously 
ill though not incarablCj and that he carried out bone 
transplantation tests in the camp upon perfectly healthy 
young womenj small pieces being taken from the shin bone 
and put in a different place in the same patient, many of 
whom as some of the iliustrations in this book confirm^ were 
permanently disfigured. 

This murderous medico was described by those who 
knew him in his home circle *as unable to have an evil idea, 
much [ess to do an evil thing". Such a description tU fits the 
Schidlausky of Ravcnsbrtlck where he did so much evil and 
no good. 

The part played by Percy Trcite* the second doctor in the 
camp, has already been described. His was a complex 
character. He was completely ruthless when it suited hini 
and many prisoners died directly through his actions, yet he 
appears to have shrunk fmm some of the more unpleasant 
tasks which fell to him, and it is not surpridug therefore, that 
some of those over whom he once exercised powers of life 
and death, were still prepared afier their liberation to say 
something In his favour. 

Some of these have stated that Treite did the beat he could 
for the inmates making full allowance for all the circum¬ 
stances. Some asked for clemency on his behalf on the 
grounds that there were extenuating circumstancK; others 
called for *just punishment according to the strictest 
standards'. 

Some, while admitting that they knew little about the 
case, took the view that it was ^a little hard to judge Germans 
according to the standards of civilized nations'. 

One distinguished lady even expressed doubt as to the 
fairness of his trials His counsel, Dr von Metzltr, in bis final 
address speaking for himself and all the other counsel said: 

I feel it to be my duty, as spokesman for the defence, to express 

our most respec tful appreciatioa of the &ir and just maimer in 
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which this trial has been conducted* You wiU no doubt 
realize, Mr President, that the position of the defence in a 
trial of this nature^ when public feeding is mmiiing high, is 
rather difBcult, but in spite of all this may I be permitted to 
say that the just and fair manner in which this trial has been 
conducted will always be outstanding in our memory as a fine 
example of justice and laimcss* 

In some ways inexplicable, a mixture of refinement and 
inhumanity* Percy Treite was perhaps more morally guilty 
than any of his colleagues for fie was a yoiing man of good 
birth and educationp not a low brutal moron like Binder* not 
a trained SS thug like Schwartzhuber* not a sadistic slut like 
Binz and insofar as he sinned* he sinned against the light* 

Another of the camp doctors, Rolf Rosenthal* bad been 
well educated for a medical appointment in a concentradon 
camp for be joined the Hider Youth as early as 1928 and the 
Party in 1929* He had even been a member of the SA 
(Hidcr's thug army) m 193a when it was sdll an illegal 
organizadon. He was posted to RavensbrUck ten years later* 
This disgusting creature had been himself in trouble 
during the war in his own country and had been scnlenced 
by an SS court to dght years* imprisonment for having 
illicit rcladons with one of the female prisoneis on whom he 
had carried out several abordons* 

According to many of the prisoners, Rosenthal surpassed 
all the other doctois in his brutality to the sick^ On one sick 
parade some of the padents were so weak that they had to 
lean against a wall* Rosenthal kicked them and hit them and 
sent them away without seeing them* 

One patient reported sick, being ill with suspected typhus 
and a temperature of co6^* Rosenthal never even exarnlned 
her; his diagnosis was *get out'. He was present when 
Schidlausky selected a l^rge number of healthy young 
women for experiments at which he assisted* In July 1942 
seventy-five women were so selected, eight of whom died as 
a result of the operadons. 
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There is ample evidence that this doctor had no regard 
whatsoever for the sanctity of human life. He has admitted 
^ving lethal doses of morphia to sick prisoners i it was easier 
than to try to cure them. He dscribed such conduct as 
^affording fadlides to people who were seriously ill to die by 
administering injections of morphine^; he has admitted 
hitting patients *m order to maintain discipline, and as an 
example to them\ he has admitted assisting in experimental 
operations of bone transplantadon ajid to discover an effec¬ 
tive drug against gas gangrene, on unwilling inmates. 

In September 1942 he assisted at an operation performed 
by a Dr Oberhauscr on a young Polish woman named 
Zofia Sokulska. Dr Oberhauscr, a woman, was subsequently 
tried by a United States Military Tribunal in Nuremberg 
together with a number of ocher German members of her 
profession for perfonning operations on non-consenting 
human guinea pigs. 

One day in September 1942 Zofia Sokulska was told to 
report to the camp hospital. She was undressed, examined, 
and informed that she would have to undergo an operation. 
At that time she was in good health. When she recovered 
from the anesthetic she found that her left leg was in 
plaster from the thigh down to the foot. Present at the 
operation were Dr Oberhauser, Dr Schidlausky, and Dr 
Rosenthal, and also some SS Sisters, Soktilska describes the 
post-opera tive care thus: 

After eleven days the plaster was removed in the presence of 
the same three doctors and I was employed in the hc^pltal 
for the next three weeks on making bandages, , - , On 2nd 
December I was told that 1 was to be operated on a second 
time. I protested, but In vain. The old wound was reopened 
and I remained in hospital for another two weeks* During 
this time I received no medical treatment and my bandages 
wfert not even changed. 

In the spring of the following year Sokulska was threatened 
with another operation but none took place. 
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During this period seventy-three other Polish women were 
operated on csperimentaHy. None of these consented. Five 
of them died as a result of the operatioas and nearly all were 
seriously disfigured. 

In March 1943 a third attempt was made to operate on 
Sokulska, She obtained advance ioformadon about this, 
howev'er, escaped from the hospital, and hid in one of the 
blocks. For some reason she was not submitted to a third 
operation but was sent instead to the punishment block. 
Here she came under the tender care of Margarete Mewes, a 
little shrew of a woman, who consoled herself for the rather 
unhappy life she had led before coming to Ravensbrilck 
by making the lives of her prisoners as wretched as she 
could. 

For over four yean Margarete Mewes remained in charge 
of the ‘Strafblock’ to which the prisoners were sent upon 
the Eimsiest of pretexts and there they were systematically 
ill-treated. It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that during 
this period she retained the confidence of her superiors, 
and there is httie doubt that she deserved it. 

The conditions in the 'Bunkeri, as the punishment block 
was called, were grim. Prisoners were confined m tiny, dark, 
damp cells for long periods, 

Mrs Odette Sansom was confined in the Bunker for many 
weeb. She had arrived at Ravensbrilck in July 1944, and 
after the usual reception in the bath-house where she was 
made to spend the night, was brought before the Clommand- 
ant the following morning. She had arrived at Ravens¬ 
brilck under the name of Mrs Churchill and this was not 
without interest to Fritz Suhren who asked her if she was a 
niece of the British Prime Minister. 

Mrs Sansom obtained the impression that the Com¬ 
mandant had received orders ftom RSHA to give her 
erceptionaily bad treatment but that he did not much relish 
his instructions and was more interested in keeping her as a 
hostage. The circumstances of her final departure so 
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graphically described m Jerrard TickcU's boot Odeta fully 
confitmed her impression^ 

She oeverthcIcsSj as a result of her interview in the 
camp orderly-room sent to the Bunker. There she spent 
nearly three and a half mon ths m a small cell ten by six feet, 
her daily diet consisting of ersatz coffee and a small piece of 
bread in the mornings foine cold soup at eleven;, and some 
more coffee or tea at three. 

After having been in confinement for five weeks. Mrs 
Sansom was then kept a whole week without any food at 
all. ThiSj Mewes said, was in accordance with orders she had 
received. The other prisoners in the Strafblock were simi¬ 
larly treated. 

In August, central heating was put on at full strength for 
three days as a punishment. This was not an uncommon 
form of German Trightiutness^ and was used at the German 
Air Force Interrogation Centre near Frankfurt in order to 
induce Allied airmen to be more co-operative during their 
intcTTogation by German Intelligence officers. 

Such was the Strafblock and such was its chief jailer. Had 
it not been for the severity of the punishment regime and the 
callousness and cruelty of Mewes, some of the prisoners 
might have appreciated its privacy after so many months of 
the overcrowded filth and squalor which they had experi¬ 
enced in their living quarters. 

Last but not least in this gallery of rogues was the ca.mp 
dentist, Hcllinger. 

He too, was an early member of the SS having joined it in 
1933* ^944 l^^d been promoted to Hauptsturm- 

filhrcr. He arrived at RavensbrUck in the spring of J943 and 
remained there until the end. 

Tlie dental treatment which the inmates received was 
negligible and occupied but little of HeUiugeris time. He was* 
however, an executive SS officer and assisted the other 
officer members of the camp staff in their general duties. He 
was present at the illegal ^cecution without previous trial of 
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fifty women in one evemog and made no attempt to stop it. 

His most important prckfesstonal duties, however, were 
performed as scavenger to Rdchsbank President Walther 
Funk. As a result of an agreement between Himmler and 
Funk, the SS sent to the Rdchsbank the personal belongings, 
induing gold teeth and gold fillings, taken from the vicdins 
who had been exterminated in concentration camps. 

To collect gold from the mouths of corpses at Ra vensbrQck 
was the personal responsibility of the camp dentist. In a 
deposition which he made while he was in arrest pending 
trial he admitted carrying out this grim duty. When he could 
not do it himself he delegated the task to one of his 'col¬ 
laborators’. When the prisoner had died from what in the 
camp were known as ‘natural causes’, that is to say fiiotn 
neglect, starvation, and other ill-treatment, no time was lost. 
Hellinger soon arrived, forceps in hand. He was present at 
all executions and when the olHciadng medical officer had 
ascertained death, Hellinger immediately looked for gold 
teeth or fillings and removed them before any ‘unauthorized* 
withdrawals could take place. 

In this capacity he was present at the execution of two 
young English women who were captured after being 
dropped in France in 1944.^ 

At his trial, Hellinger was closely questioned about these 
incidents. He admitted that he had on one occasion stood in 
the crematorium for an hour and a half with Dr Treite 
whilst women were bang pulled in ‘like carcasses of meat’, 
sdll bleeding, having just been executed by bei ng shot in the 
back of the head; and that he, a qualified dentist, then 
examined ‘those shattered heads’ to see whether he could get 
a small quantity of gold out of their mouths. 

Nevertheless, he resented the suggestion that by so doing 
he had abandoned the professional standards of his calling 

* Both wefr inemben of iht Women't Ttaiupon Service wh^ were droppcfi 
in France by SOE (Special Opentiiw ExtCulive} as W/T Operaton and arrt*- 

by ihc Gcrnmiii. Aficr bdex iatcitogaited and untured by the Gaiapo, 
tii«y WTcit lenl lo Ravcnibr^^ And cvcxHuiilly oc«nji«i in tbe uFulJ mann^. Ijy 
GenickicliuiaL. 
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aDd adopted those of the SS concentration camp hierarchy. 
He even argued that the extracdon of gold fillings in such 
circumstanccsj * though it hurt one's feelings of reverence^ did 
not constitute an indictable offence and that the practiee 
had historical precedent. Such an argument is not attractive 
to cultured peoples and throughout the ci\ilizcd world it has 
long been a criminal offence to rob the dead. 

Such was the Hell they called Ravensbrtick—UEnfer des 
Femmes—and such were the men and women who ran iL 


The concentration camps were the final Link in the chain 
of terror with which Nad Gennany bound Occupied 
Europe from [940 to 1945. 

Every road of misery led to the concentration camp and 
death. The Jew, the Ru^ian prisoner of war^ the partisan, 
the slave no longer fit for wor^ the Allied Commando, the 
Nacht and Nebel prisoner, and a host of other innocent men 
and women who had been dragged from their hom^ by the 
Gestapo because they refused to collaborate with the 
aggressor, or showed some spark of resistance to the con¬ 
quering Master Race. 

Thousands of these eventually found themselves at Belsen, 
at BucbenwaJd, at Dachau, at Mauthausen, at Ravens 
brack, there to die or perhaps emerge years later, broken m 
body and warped m mind. 
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THE ‘FINAL SOLUTION' OF THE 
JEWISH QUESTION 


H ANs Fr^k, who for many years of the German occupa- 
boo of Poland wa Governor*GeneraI, gave evidence in 
own defence at the tnal of German major war criminals at 
Nuremberg m 1946. 

•Wc have fought against Jewry for years/ he said, ‘and 
^vc indulged m the most horrible utterances^mv own 
djary bears ^tness ag^wt me , . . a thousand years wiU 
pa» and stiU dm guilt of Germany wiD not have be^ erased.’ 

the Jews in the countries which the 
N^is invaded and occupied between 1939 and 1945 was 
indeed on a stupendom scale, but it cannot have tSen by 
surprise anyone who had followed the rise of the Nazis to 
power IE) T933 or their Party programme. 

Point Four of that programme declared: 'Only a member 

^ of*' «»" 

cr^. CooMqucnUy, ^ Jew can be a member of the race * 
Thill inasKrpieee of G^n logic wai preached throogh- 

, of Cermaa, fiom the momLl 

rfHilJer lacoession to power. The Jew, m be regarded 

^rraiS "f impieme^dag 

pie first organized act was the boycott of Tewish r-nt^r 
pnses in April 1933, and thereafter'a 

S^uhlTf-^rr in effect removed Jews fiom every department 
^ pu^c Lie, from the civil serricc, from the Drofessiona 
from cducaboa, and from the services* ^ * 

•nr spearhead of tMj aadweaude attaoh was ‘Jew-baiter 
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Numbo- One'', as Julius Strdchet styled himself, whose duty 
it was to fan the Germans^ post-war dislike of Jews into a 
burning: hatred and to incite them to the persecution and 
extermination of the Jewish race. Having due regard to the 
itatisdes available Strekher may truthfully be said to have 
aided and abetted more than 5,000,000 murders. 

He was an obvious choice for the post for he had been 
Jew-baidng since before 1922 when he first published Der 
Sl^Ttiur^^ a weekly anti-Semitic journal. In 1933 founded 
a daily paper with the same policy, the Frdnkiscke 
Z^iiing, In thc^e early days he had said: ‘Wc know that 
Germany will be fi"ee when the Jew has been excluded Grom 
the life of the German people** 

The lengths to which Stfeicber went to put this propa¬ 
ganda over must be seen to be believed and here are a few 
specimens. 

'The Chosen People of the Grimirtab’, was an article in 
his own paper* 

The history book of the Jews, which usually called the 
Holy Scriptures, impresses us as a horrible criminal romance 
which makes the shilMng shockers of the British Jew, Edgar 
Wallace, grow pale with envy. The 'holy^ book abounds in 
murder, incest, fraud, theft and indecency* 

In June 1937 when the airship Hindenhurg caught fire, 
Stretcher published a photograph of the burning hull with 
the following captioit i 

The firat radio picture from the United States of America 
shows quite deatiy that a Jew stands behmd the explosion of 
our airship Htndmbwg. Nature has depicted quite dearly and 
correctly that devil in human guise,* 

There was abo that fantastic nomeme about what the 
Germans called 'race pollution** 

* A ponwgrciphic ud Dern^spai^kcr cdici^ by Suicichcr- 

■ This Jew' WAS A, doud of Amatc which Imd been tofyehed up In ihe photo* 
Creph to raemble the face of a Jew, 
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It 15 c5tabli5J:ied for all time: *alieji albumen*^ is the sperm of 
a Qiaja of alien race. The Doale sperm in cohabitation is parti-’ 
ally or complettty absorbed by the female and thus enters her 
hloodstream. One single cohabitation of a Jew with an Aryan 
woman is sufficient to poison her blood forever. Together with 
the "alien albumen" she has absorbed the aKcn soul. Never 
again wUl she be able to bear purely Aryan children . ,, they 
will aU be bastards,,, * Now we know why the Jew uses every 
artifice of seduction in order to ravish German girls at as early 
an age as possible^ why the Jewish doctor rapes his female 
patients while they are under amesthetics. 

It is hard to credit the fact that the above appeared in a 
semi-medital journal called Grr™ff Ftopi^s Hedltk, but 1(33 
difficult when it is knovm that Strcicher was its editor. 
Contemporaneously there appeared in Der StUrmir a 
picture depicting the upper part of a girl's body bdng 
strangled by the arms of a man^ with his hands around her 
neck^ and the shadow of the man's face is shown against the 
background with obviously Jewish features. The caption of 
the picture was: 'Castration for Race Polluters. Only heavy 
penalties wrU preserve our wometifblk from a tighter grip 
from loathsome Jewish claws J 

Even the young were fed with these dangerous doctrineSp 
These arc extracts from a short story which appeared in a 
book for children called 'Poisonous Fingers': 

Inge sits in the reception room of the Jewish doctor. She has 
to wail a lodg time . . . she glances through the papcis on the 
table but is too nervous to read: she rememben what her 
mother has told her and again and again her mind rcfiects 
on the warnings of her leader of the League of German Girls. 
A German g^rl must not consult a Jew doctor. Many a girl 
who went to a Jewish doctor to be cured has met with disease 
and disgrace. Inge has now been waiting for over an hour. 
Again she picks up the papers in an endeavour to read. Then 
the door opens. The Jew appears. She screams^ In terror she 
drops the paper. Horrified ^c jumps up. Her eyes stare into 
the face of the doctorj and his face is the face of the DeviL In 
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"Blessed arc the poor in spirit; for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heavqn^^ 


“Selecting vicdim for the gas chambers"* 

(Sketches made by Mile. Violet te Lccoq while a prisonci: at 
RavensbrUck) 






































*'Thoc were women and children , . 

(Sketches made by MUe. Vioktte Lecoq while a 
prisoner at Ravembrlidc) 
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the middle of the Devil's face ia a huge crooked nose- Behind 
the spectacles gleam two aiinlnal eyes. Around the thick 
lips plays a grin that mcans^ "Now I have you at last^ you little 
German Girl !* 

And then the Jew approaches her. His fat hngeis dutch at 
her. But now Inge has got hold of herselt Before the Jew can 
grab her she smacks his lat lacc with her hand. One jump to 
the door- Breathlessly she nuia down the stairs and scapes 
from the Jew's house. 


Poisonous Gngert? Poisonous fiddlesticks I It may indeed 
be wondered how anyone could even read such ahstirdides, 
but they did: and the poison spread, as it was meant to* 
throughout the whole nadon yntU they were willing and 
ready to support their leaders in the policy of mass extermi- 
nadon upon w^hich they had embarked* 

By ig3& pogroms were commonplace, synagogues were 
burned down, Jewish shops Icsoted. Collccdvc fines were 
levied, Jewish assets seized by the State and even the move¬ 
ment of Jews subjected to rcguladons. Ghettos were re¬ 
established and Jews forced to wear the yellow star on their 
dothing. 

And a few months before the outbreak of war this menac¬ 
ing German Foreign Office circular must have dearly pointed 
out the course of future events to all but those who did not 
wish to see it 


It is certainly no Gomcidence that the fateful yeaT of 193S 
has brought nearer the soludon of the Jewish question simul¬ 
taneously with the realizadoii of the idea ofGreatcr Germany. ■.«• 
The advance made by Jewish infiuence and the destructive 
Jewish spirit in politics, economy and culture, paralysed the 
power and the will of the German people to rise again. The 
healing of this sickness among the people was therefore cer¬ 
tainly one of the most important requirements for exerting the 
force which, in the year 1930* resulted in the joining together 
of Greater Germany in desfiance of the world- 


The persecution of Jews in the countria invaded by 
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Germany far transccDdcd anything that had come before, 
for the Nazi plan of Jewish cxtcrmiTiation was not to be 
confined to the Reich. Its only boundary was the linui of 
opportunity, and as the flood of German conquest rushed 
ever forward into other lands, so more and more Jews be¬ 
came engulfed in its cruel waters^ 

The persecution and murder of Jews throughout the 
conquered territoriffl of Europe from 1939 onwards dearly 
violated Article 46 of the Reguladom of the Hague Con¬ 
vention of J907 to which Germany was a signatory: Tamily 
honour and rights, the lives of persons, private property, as 
well as religious coovictions and practices must be re¬ 
spected.’ 

Steps were taken immediately, the Germans had success¬ 
fully completed the invasion of a foreign country, or had 
occupied a considerable part of it, to put into force the 
requirements and restrictions which were already applicable 
to Jew's in the Reich. By January 1941 the registration of 
Jews had been enforced by decree in Poland, France, and 
Holland. 

The next manoeuvre was to segregate all Jews into ghettoa. 
Rosenberg's suggestions for handling the Jewish question m 
the Eastern territories stated that all rights of freedom for 
Jews would be withdrawn and they would be placed in 
ghettos and separated according to sexes. Every care was 
also taken to ensure that there should be no further inters 
mingling of the blood of Jews with dial of other people* 

The offlcial organ of the SS which was called Dcs 
Schwarzi wrote in 1940: Just as the Jewish question 

will be solved in Germany only when the last Jew has gone: 
so the rest of Europe must realize that the German peace 
which awaits it must be a peace wthout Jews/ 

The question brooked no delay and was regarded by all 
Gauleiters as of the utmost priority. Indeed Hans Frank, 
then Governor-General of Poland made this apologedc note 
in his diary ^ T could not, of course, eliminate all lice nor all 

^ "thi BUuik — earned aTect tbciT bUck 
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Jews in only a year, but in the course of time ibis end will be 

attained,’ . - l- j 

One of lie largest ghettos was m Warsaw. It was inhabited 
by 400*000 Jews. An idea of the conditions in which these 
Jews lived can be gathered from the fact that at least so. 
lived in every room. 

In April 1943 the liquidation of this ghetto was begun 
and SS Major-General Stroop was able to report to his 
superior on 16th May that the Warsaw ghetto was no more. 
On the title page of his report of this ^Grossakdon’, or major 
operation, was inscribed in decorative Cathie lettering, the 
words, There are no more Jewish dwellings in Warsaw.’ 

Stroop’s report was a fine ocample of the bookbinders' art, 
ornately bound in leather and typed on superior superfine 
paper. Was not its theme worthy of so luxurious a presenta¬ 
tion t the extermiuation of several thousand defenceless 
Jewish men, women, and children and the destruction of 
their homes? 

Some seventy-five pages in length, the report gives a day-to¬ 
day account of the action. The following are extracts from it. 

The resistance put up by the Jews could be broken only by 
the rdenliess and energetic use of our shock troops by day and 
night, ... 1 therefore decided to destroy the entire Jewish 
residential area by setting every block on fire. ... The Jews 
then emerged from ihdr hiding places and dugouti. Not 
infrcfiaently the Jews stayed in the burning buildings until 
finally, through the heat and fear of being burned tOiv^ they 
preferred to jump down from the upper stories after havuig 
thrown martrcMcs and other uphobicrcd articles into the 
street. With their bones broken they stiU tried to crawl a^ 
the street into buildings which were not yet alight . . . ’^cy 
even took to the sewers, but after the first week their stay there 
ceased to he pleasant Men of the Waffen-SS or the Wehiw 
macht Engineers courageously climbed down the mauholcs 
to bring out the Jews , ,. it was always necessary to use smoke 
candles to drive them out A great number of Jews who could 
not be counted were aterminated by blowing up sewers and 
dugouta. 
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The loTigcf tht inesistaiicc lasted die tougher the Waffen-SS* 
Police and Weh.nnacht became. They fulfilled theU" duty 
ipdefailgably in faltMul comradeship and stood h^gether as 
models and examples of soldiers . . . only through the con¬ 
tinuous and undrii^ efforts of all involved did wc succeed in 
catching a total of 56,065 Jews whose extermination can be 
proved. To these should be added those who lost their lives in 
explosions or fires but whose numbers cannot be ascertained. 

Summing up the results of the operation on page 45 of the 
report, Stroop writes; "Of the 56,065 caught, about 7,000 
were destroyed in the former Jewish reddendal area during 
large-scale operatiom; 6,929 Jews were destroyed by trans^ 
porting them to TJI^^ The sum total of Jetvs destroyed is 
therefore 13,929. An estimated number of 6,000 Jews 
were destroyed by being blown up or by perishing in the 
flames.* 

SS Brigadefhhrer, Nfajor-General Stroop appears to have 
been well satisBed with (he result of hia ^Grossak6on\ In 
order that there should be a permanent record of his gal¬ 
lantry on that occasion which he could show to hb rclativea 
and friends and pa^ round the tabic after the annual dinner 
of the ‘Stahlhcim^ he inserted in his photograph album a 
number of snapshots taken in Warsaw during the great 
*battlc\ These were found in his possession when he was 
arrested by the United States Military Police.^ 

A different method of getting rid of the Jews was adopted 
in the Baltic States where they were not placed in ghettos 
before being diminated. A document found in Himmleris 
private files after the war contains a report of ‘Action 
Group A*, in which over 130,000 Jews were murdered ui 
1941 in Lithuania and Latvia, A scries of pogroms was 
initiated by a partisan leader at the instigadon of the 
Germans in such a way that they did not appear openly in 
any way to be connected Tftith it. During first pogrom 

^ Trrblinlia ExEcnmnadan Camp Nq. 

*■ Some of them mppcu u iKyttTAtitMift t& ihll hocIL, 
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toore fKan Ij 500 Jews were killed, several synagogues 
destroyed and many homes burned in one night, and on the 
following two nights, 3,300 more Jews were murdered. 

Sometimes, but not often and certainly not often enough, 
higher authority did not approve of die methods used by 
their subordinates. Such scruples might well cause surprise 
were it not for the (act that the cridcisms were generally made 
upon the grounds of expediency and not for humanitarian 
reasons. 

The following extract is from a letter to the Reich Minister 
for the Occupied Eastern Territoiies: 

The fact that Jews receive special treauncnl requires uo 
further discussion. Nevertheless it appears hardJy credible that 
this was done in die way described by the General Com¬ 
missioner in his report of ist June IMS- “ Katyn 

against tliat? What if such occurrences should become known 
to the other side and be exploited by them? To lock men and 
women and children into bams arid to set fire to them does not 
appear to be a suttttilt method for combating bands, even if it 
is desired to exterminate the population. This method is not 
worthy of the German cause and hurts our reputation severely. 

It will be remembered that when at Oradour-siii^Giane 
the SS Reich Panzer Division about a year later lock^ the 
male inhabitants into bams and the women and children 
into the church and burned them all, no German protest was 
beard. Nor should it be forgotten that this same ‘German 
cause’ involved amongst other things the ‘final solution’ of 
the Jewish question. 

Between September 1941 and February 1943 the Special 
Action Group (Eiosatzgruppe D) which consisted of SS, 
SD, Gestapo, and other police units and was attached to 
forces under the command of von Manstein in Russia, was 
responsible for the mass extermination of many thousands of 
Jews by shooting, hanging, gassing, and drowning. The 
units of which this Einsatxgmppc was composed were and« 
the command of Otto Ohlcndorf. This young man who in 
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1941 was only thirty-three years old joined the SA at the 
age of eighteen and the SD a year later^ 

Some moniha before the invasion of Rusia began^ arrange¬ 
ments were made for the Beparate use of SIPO units in the 
operation a] areas* These were called Eiiisat2gnippe and 
were sub-divided into Einsatzkommandos. The arrange¬ 
ment was between OKH and OKW on the one hand and 
RSHA on the other* A representative of the 0 iiefof SIPO 
and the SD was to be assigned to each Array Group and 
Army and he would have at his disposal mobile troops of the 
SIPO and SD- This agreement created a new situation, 
because formerly an Army had on its own responsibility and 
with its own resources performed the dudes w^hich w^ould in 
iliturc be the sole responsibility of SIPO* 

Henceforward die Einsatzgmppe would be attached to a 
specific Army Group and move with it. Its operational area 
would therefore be that of the Army Gronp^ The Army 
Group representative of the SIPO and SD was entitled to 
issue instructions to units with regard to their duties but 
the Army Group could also issue orden if the operational 
situation made it neemary. 

Four Ein$atzg;ruppen were formed and Einsatzgruppe D 
under Ohlcndorf was directly attached to the Eieventh Army 
tlien und er com mand of von Mamtcin and operating in the 
Ukraine* It was given ordci^ that in its operational area the 
Jews w*ere to be 'liquidated'* These orders were repeated 
personally by Himmler when he visited the Einsatzgruppe at 
Nikolaiev in September 1941- He assembled the leaders and 
men of the Einsatzkommandos and told them that they bore 
no personal responsibility for executing this order which was 
Hitler^s. 

The existence of tiiese orders and thdr execution were 
known to the Army Commander, An order was issued by the 
Eleventh Army that no liquidation must take place within 
^00 kilometres of headqnarteis. 

Furthermore^ at Simferopol where 10,000 Jews were 
killed in a mass execution, the Army command asked 
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Oblcndorf to push on with the [iquidations because of the 
threat of famine and the acute shortage of houses. The 
following description of a mass execution was given by 
Ohlendorf himself who was present at a number of them. 

The local Einsatzkommando attempted to collect all the 
Jews in its area by registering. The registration wm pci^ 
formed by the Jews themselves. This was made possible by 
telling them that its object was that they were to be re¬ 
settled. 

After the registration they were collected and transported 
to the place of execution which was usually an anti-tank 
ditch. The shooting was carried out in a military manner by 
firing squads. 

On Ohlcndorfs suggestion, only as many Jews as could be 
executed immediately were taken at one time to the pl^e of 
execution. This was done in order to reduce to a minimum 
the length of time between the moment the victims knew of 
their fate to their actual execution. 

The victims were shot standing or kneeling along the edge 
of the trench into which they then fell. Before their bodies 
were finally buried the firing squad commanders had orders 
to make sure that all were dead and themselves to finish off 
any who were aot. 

All the victims’ valuables had been confiscated when the 
Jews were rounded up and these were forwarded to the 
Finance Ministry. Occasional exceptions were made to this 
rule. 

Until the spring of 1942 all Jewish exterminations in the 
Ukraine were carried out in this manner. Orders were then 
received, however, that in future women and children were 
not to be shot, but must be put to death in gas vans. Pre¬ 
viously they had been killed in the same way as the men—^by 
shooting. The gas vans, a new instrument of murder, were so 
constructed that their real purpose was not visible from the 
exterior. They looked like plain vans but were so contrived 
that at the start of a motor, gas was inducted into the van, 
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causing death in ten to fifteen minutes. The ingenious 
inventor was a Dr. Becker who also held the rank of SS 
Untersturmfiihrer, and he was in charge of those on the 
vehicle establishment of OhlendorTs Einsatzgruppe, 

The Nazis were experts in the use of euphemism and when 
it came to kiUing never called a spade a spade. Special 
treatment, extermination, liquidation, elimination, resettle¬ 
ment, and final solution were all synonyms for murder and 
it would not be without interest to speculate by what inno¬ 
cent description these vans were listed in the SS vocabulary 
of stores. 

A full description of them and their operation is contained 
in a top^ecret document which the inventor sent to SS 
Obetsturmbannluhrcr RaufT, a senior SS staff officer at 
RSHA, reporting their final tests and overhaul. 

Seeker reported that the tests of both types of vans 
'Series I* and ‘Series 11' had been completed and adjustments 
and modifications made. Series 1 could be operated in most 
weathers. Series II were useless after even a little rain and 
could only be used in absolutely dry weather. It was a 
matter for consideiadon whether the vans should only be 
used when stationary at the place of execution. Many 
difficulties were experienced. First of all the vans had to be 
driven there and the place usually selected for the execution 
was some ten miles off the main road and inaccessible in wet 
weather. If the victims were marched all that way they at 
once became suspicious and restless. This was ‘undesirable’. 
The only solution recommended by Becker was to ‘load' 
them on to the vehicles (be wrote as though they were goods) 
and dri ve them to the spoL 

Becker gave instructions that ‘D‘ Group's vans should be 
camouflaged as trailer caravans by putting a set of window 
shutteis on each side of the small trucks and two sets on the 
larger type. Nevertheless they became so well known thM 
they were very soon called the ‘death vans’ not only by the 
troops but by civilians as well, and in Becker’s opinion it was 
impossible to keep their purpose secret even by camouflage. 
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The rou^h ground and bad roads over which the vans had 
to be driven rapidly made them ratdc, and the rivets and 
caulking became loosened. This, of course^ meant a leakage 
of gas and it became necessary to have this seen to frequeptly 
in the unit workshops. The drivers and operators were also 
ordered to keep wcU away when the gassing operadon was 
in progress to avoid any ill effects from the escaping fumes* 
Beckcr*s report continued i 

I should like to take this opportuiuty to bring the following 
to your attention: several commands, after the gassing is 
completed, have had the btxlics unloaded by their own men. 
There is great danger that ihia will lead to their health being 
affected^ if not immediately, at least later on. The commandcis 
do not want to couniermand these orders as they fear that if 
prisoners were employed they would find some opponimity to 
escape. 

The application of gas is not always carried out in the 
correct manner. In order to get the job hmsfacd as quickly as 
possible, the driver presses the acedorator down ta the fullest 
Client. Tlicreby the viedma suiTcr death by suffocation and 
not by dozing off as was intended. By correct adjustment of 
the levers death comes faster and the prisoners fail asleep 
peacefully. Previously the victims'* laces and other signs showed 
that they died in agony. 

In 1941, during the month of September alone, 35*ooo 
Soviet citizens, mostly Jews, were killed by OlilendorPs 
KommandCKS in the neighbourhood of Nicolaiev, All th«e 
massacres were duly reported to beadquartci^ in detail: 
'The Kommandos continued deming the area of Jew and 
Communist elements. In the period covered by this report, 
i.e., i6th-30th September 1941^ the towns of Nicolaiev and 
Cher^n in particular were cleared of Jews and the officials 
sdll left there were treated accordingly . . . total number 
35>78a\^ 

Another 2,000 Jews were killed by SD units attached to 
von Manstein's forces on 13th October 1941^ This was the 

* Report frqm RSHA la ihe FUhrer^ dated aod Octtdierp 194*. 
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subject of a routine report by the Town Major of Melitopol 
to Rear Army The report described the arrival of the 
advance party of the HQ. in the town where 40*000 inhabi¬ 
tants remained. All the Jews* numbering a*ooo* were 
executed by the SD, The report ended; *The population 
shows confidence in the German Aimed Forces and in 
particular the Ukranians were grattfui for their liberation.* 
Only a fortnight later a further 8*000 Jews met their 
death in Mariopol. When the German troops entered this 
town all the Jews were executed by the SD and their 
vacant hom^ taken over by the Army. All the vied cm* 
clothing* after being cleaned* was banded over to a militaJTT 
hospital. A new Mayor was then appointed by the Kom* 
mandantur as the wife of the existent Mayor was, until her 
death, a Jewess, 

When the Germans entered the Crimea they began to 
experience some difllculty as the following report from 
Einsatzgnippe shows • 

Jews: Simferopol, Jewpatoiia* AJuschta* Karasabarsar and 
Feodosia and other d^tricts of the Weicm Crimea have been 
cleared ofjews; between 16 November and 15 December 1941, 
t 7^®45 J™™ bave been cx^uted. Rumours about executions in 
other areas rendered the situaiion at Simferopol very difiicult* 
Reports about action against Jews gradually filler through from 
fleeing Jews or from the canelias talk of German soldiers. 

In the Western Crimea, the Jewish population was 
esdmated by the Gemtans at the end of 1942 to be about 
40,000, of whom approximately one quarter sdU lived In 
Simferopol itself. 

At the beginning of December 1941 Einsatzgruppe 
HQhad moved from Odessa to the Crimea and was stadoned 
at Simferopol. The preparatory registradon and segregation 
of Jews had already been carried out by one of the Kom- 
mandos and Ohlendorf was informed by the SS liaison officer 
at Army HQ that the Army required the shooting of all the 
Jews in Simferopol to be completed before Christmas. 
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The task w&s entrusted to Konaniimdo II B whose 
commanding officer^ Karl Rudolph BraiinCj being unable to 
carry out the mission with unit resources, visited the ‘Q* 
Branch at Army HQ^ to obtain assistance, lorries, can, 
motor-cycles, drivers, and guards were placed at hia dis^ 
posal upon the understanding that the soldiers were not to 
take any part in the actual shooting but used for transport 
and security purposes only. 

The CKecution then began. The Jews were asscmbledp 
men, women, and children, at ooUeciing points, put on to 
the Ionicsj and transported in convoys at suitable intervals 
to the scene of the execudon* an and-iank ditch a short 
distance outride the city^ There they were shot* By the end 
of the third day they had aU been disposed of in this way. 
The usual arrangements were in force with regard to the 
dbposal of the vicunts’' property except that on this occarion 
about lao watches were sent by special request to the 
Elcv^enth Army. 

Thus the carnage proceeded^^—a senseless remorseless 
annihilation of innocent cidzeus—merely because they were 
Jews* 

There were some German ofHcialSj however* who were not 
afraid to criticize the wholesale nature ol the persecudon in 
the Ukraine, albeit not from the highest motives. 

The local reprc$entadve of the Industrial Armament 
Department in Berlin reported the industrial situadon in the 
^Rcichskominissariat Ukraine* to his chief. General Thomas* 
The report was noi sent through official channeb and was 
headed* ‘For the personal infomiadon of the Chief of the 
Industrial Armament Department.* Its contents leave no 
doubt as to the reasons which led the writer to by-pns 3 the 
usual channels* This is what he says i 

The attitude ot the Jewish population was obli^ng from the 
beginning* They tried to avoid everything that might displease 
the German administiatioii. That they hated it and the army 
inwardly goes without saying and cannot be surprising. There 
is, however* no proof that Jewry was in any great degrea 
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implicated in acts of sabotage, ttiough there were some 
sal^teurs among them as among otlier Ukrainiads. It cannot 
be said that the Jews represented a danger to the German 
Armed Forces- The Jewish output production which was the 
result of nothing but a feeling of fear was satisTactory to the 
troops and the German administrationp 
The Jewish population remained unmol^ted for a short 
while after the fighting. But later specially detached forma* 
tionsofpKilice executed and planned massBhoDiiiig!ip It was done 
entirely in public and unfortunately in many Instances mem¬ 
bers of the Armed Forces voluntarily took part. The way these 
'opcratlans*, wluch mduded the killing of old men, women and 
children of all ages, were carried out was horrible^.^ So lar, 
about 150,000 to ^oOjOOO Jews have been executed ia this 
part of the Ukraine: no consideration has been given to the 
interests of the economic situation^ 

Summarizing^ it can be said that this kind of solution of the 
Jewish problem as applied to the Ukraint^ and which was 
obviously based on ideological theories has had the following 
results;— 

(a) Elimination of a number of superfluous eaters in the 
cities* 

(b) EUmination of a part of the population which undoubtedly 
bated us, 

(e) Eiiminatlon of badly needed tradesmen who wtut, in many 
instances^ indispensable even in tlte interests of the Armed 
Forces. 

(d) Ck^nsequenecs in relation to foreign poEcy propaganda 
which are obvious* 

(c) Bad cfTccls on the troops who, in any event, arc indirectly 
concerned with the executions* 

(H Brutalizing effect on the formations which carry out the 
executions* 

The report of that 2ealou5 oflicia], who appears to have been 
not without the bowds of human compassion, is revealing. 

It has frcqueiitly been contended by German defendants 
in War Crime Trials that as the purpose of war is the over* 
powering of the enemy, the acUevement of that purpose 
justifies any means including, in ease of miljtary necessity, 
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the violation of the laws of war if such violation wiD afford 
either the means to escape fiom imminent danger or to over¬ 
power the enemy. 

This theory dates very far back in the history of warfare 
and originated in those dmes when warfare was not regu¬ 
lated by the laws of war but by usages. It h not without 
signilicance that it is of German origin though by no means 
all German writers on International Law endorse iu One 
of them* Strupp, disposes of it in these w'ordsp 'If this opinioo 
were justified no laws of warfare would exist, for every rule 
might be declared impracticable on the ground that it was 
contrary to military necessity/ 

Furthermore, In the preamble of Hague Convention IV 
it is expressly stated that the rules of warfare were framed 
with regard to military necessity^ the provisions of the Con¬ 
vention ‘having been inspired by the desire lo diminish the 
evils of wars as far or Tiquirtm^is 

\%TieQ an Occupying Power is administering a territory in 
which its armed forces are engaged in military operations or 
stationed as garrison troops it is entitled to take all propor 
measures necessary to ensure the safety of its forces and to 
secure the provision of ihdr needs. 

It is evident that in the Ukraine, the Jews as such did not 
constitute a menace to the security of the German Armed 
Forc^ and w'ere more disposed to co-operate with them than 
to rise against ibcnL 

It could not, therefore, even be argued by those responsible 
for it, that this wholes^e murder of Jews was a mUitaiy 
necessity; and to do the Na^tU justice they made no such 
pretence* These Jews were killed because of thdr race* The 
film] solu tion of the Jewish question had begun* 

As one of the German witnesses at the Nuremberg Trial 
himself said* 'If for years a doctrine ia preached to the effect 
that the Slav race is an inferior race and the Jews not even 
human beings* an explosion of this sort is inevitable.'* 

* V^aL Up OppctiJm™'! Inidmatwrfisi Lne^ Edjticm- Ed. by IJhutctpAcbL 
■ Tbe wd^cc of vdra D«o Eaii—Zckwiki. 7th Jwiumy* 
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But it was not only the Ru:^an were to be 

eattermiaated. \Miercver the German forces marched under 
the ^Crooked Cross'^ the ^resettlement of the Jews"* went 
with them. 

In Poland* the Treblinka extermination camps A and B 
were set up during the spring and summer of 19411, These 
camps were part and parcel of the machinery used for the 
total annihilarion of the Jewish commiinity in Poland. 

In these two camps hundreds of thousands of Jews were 
murdered. The first railway transports of victims arrived in 
July 1942 and from then until the end of 1943 these convoys 
arrived with unfailing regularity. 

The massacres were carried out by two methods, steam 
and gassing. The first building to be erected contained three 
gas chambers, but by the autumn of 1942 a new building 
containing ten others had been completed. The arrange* 
ments for burning the corpses were primitive in comparison 
with the more up-to-date methods in some of the concentra¬ 
tion camps. There were no ovens in the crematorium^ only 
large gridirom made out of railway lines mounted on concrete 
supports across which the corpses were bid, 2^500 at a time. 

In the camp there was a building known as the “LazaretP 
or hospital, but no sick were ever tended there, it was 
enclosed by a high fence and was entered through a small 
hut on which flew the Red Cross flag. The hut led into a 
waiting-room with plush coloured sofas, and here the unsus* 
peering viciirna waited. Beyond this was a pit* at the edge of 
which an SS man shot each victim, as he was ushered in 
from the waiting-room, through the back of the neck with a 
revolver. In this way were killed invalidsp old people* and 
email children who were too weak or too young to enter the 
gas chambers themselves, 

A\Teu the Jews arrived at Trcblinka starion, as there was 
no time to lose* the waggons were opened and those sdil 
alive were driven out and on into the special enclosures where 

1 The Swftitika—ralkU by the French 'L» Crm Gamewhs*, 

* Aoviher cdcrminiilioii. 
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iiic men were separated firom the women and children* 
Meanwhile Jewish w^orkere removed the corpses from the 
trucks which they cleaned ouL As many as soo Jews were 
crammed into each van and many died on the journey* 

What happened to the new arriwls is described in an 
official report made by a Polish Government Commission 
which investigated German crimes in Poland* 

After unloading at the aidingp ail the victims were assembled 
in one place . * * where they had to tahe off their clothes and 
shoes. The men did this In the courtyard, the women and 
children in a hut n^rby. The women then had all their hair 
cut ofT and the whole convoy^ men women and children, now 
naked and shorn, w'enc driven along the road to the gas 
chamberSp having been told that they were going to the bath¬ 
house* 

When they reached the lethal chambeis they were driven in 
with their hands above their heads so that as many might be 
squeezed in as possible* The children were piled on top. Some^ 
times the infants were first killed* * * * One SS specialized 
In this, seizing them by their legs and killing them with one 
blow on the head against a wall*. * * The actual gassing in the 
chamber lasted about fiTkecn minutes and when it was thought 
that they w^cre all dead the dcK^rs were opened and the Jewish 
working party removed them and prepared the chamber for 
the next batch* 

The belongings of the victims were collected and sorted 
before being despatched to the Reich. The human hair was 
steamed p packed in bales, sent to Germ any» and used In the 
manufacture of mattresses* 

But camps at TrebLinka were unable to meet aU demands 
and another e^tertnlnation camp had to be established at 
Cbcimno, There 300,000 Jews from the provinces of 
Foznaoia and Lodz were put to death. 

Th e procedure was the same as at Trcblinka and Jews were 
employed to do the ^dirty jobs^ From time to time these 
Jewish working parties vrere themselves done away with and 
a fresh supply obtained. When the time came to liquidate a 
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batch of these workers the SS max had great sport, 5omc> 
times using them ^aa living targets, shooting them like ha^€s^ 
As far as can be ascertained, for the last pre-war census in 
Poland was Iti 1931* there were more than 5*300,000 Jews 
living there when the Germans began their invasion^ The 
final solution of the Jewish questiou iu Poland was* there¬ 
fore, no light task» 

The Governor-General* Hans Frank* had said in 1941, 
“What are we to do with the Jews? Do you think that we 
shall setde them in the Osdand? WTiy all this prattle? In 
short* liquidate them by your own meanSp We must take 
steps to extirpate them» T^e Government General must be 
as free from Jews as is the l^dch/ 

The Na^b b^an to put their plan for the extermination 
of the Jews into operation from the first day of the invasion 
of Poland* 

Jews were first subjected to discriminating legislation; 
their right to own property was extinguished and they had 
to wear special marking on their clothing. Ghettos were 
instituted, valuables confiscated* and even the Jews^ scale 
of rations was less than that of other inhabitants. They 
performed forced labour and were habitually terrorised and 
severely punished for minor offences. 

The persecution continued and increased in intensity* 
Hostages were taken and the Jews were consistently derid^ 
and humiliated* Their women could be violated with 
impunityp their places of worship were desecrated and set on 
fire. Their shops were looted* and executions began* Jew 
hunts were organized and when Rabbis were caught their 
beards were cut or tom off* The Jews were made to perform 
the filthiest and most degrading tasks: to clean out latrines 
with thdr hands; to collect horse droppings in the streets and 
fill their caps and pockets with them* 

Then followed the final solution—the mass murders m 
exterminadon camps which have already been described* 
From the stadsdes available it would appear that the total 
a nn i h ilation ordered by Himmler in 1942 was alm nst 
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accomplished. Of the 3,000^000 or more Jews Bving in 
Poland in September 1939 not more than 50^000 couid be 
traced in 1946 and not less than ^^600,000 pembed. 


In France* all books by Jewish authors as well as those in 
which Jews had coUaborated were withdrawn from sale by 
German occupation authorities save works of a scientific 
nature in respect of which special exceptions w^ere made. 
Even biographies of Jews which were written by Aryans 
were on the prohibUed ‘Otto' lisLi The biography of 
Ofienbach bad to be withdrawn from sale for this reasoUi, 
Later came the economic measures* bullying and petty 
irrltadons* the yellow star and other mdignidea^ A large 
number of an d-semJdc decree were proclaimed lowering the 
civic status of French Jews. 

There was always an intention eventually to deport alt 
Jews from France for the purpex^ of extermination and it 
was only the pace of the programme which differed from that 
elsewhere. 

It might have been supposed that in order to get rid of the 
Jews the solution of emigration would have commended itself 
to the Germans. It dearly did not as the following corres¬ 
pondence shows. 

From Civil AdniLnutradoii HQ. in Bordeaux to Pads head 
office, 22 July 1941. 

It has just been establvlicd that about one hundred and 
fifly Jews are still in the tenitory of the Dbtriet Command of St 
Jean de Luz. At the time of our conversation with the District 
Commander, Major Henkel* the latter asked that these Jews 
should Icav^ his Dbtrici as soon as possible. At the same time 
he pointed out that m his opinion k would be far better were 
they allowed to emigrate rather than they be sent to con¬ 
centration tamps. 

^ So named nfkr Otio Abetz. 
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A reply was received to the effect that Major Hentefs 
fu^cstion was not approved* as RSHA had decreed that the 
cmi^adoD of Jews living in the occupied tcmtorics of the 
West and in Unoccupied France was* if possible^ to be pre¬ 
vented. 

This decree had been received by the ^^iIitaTy Command 
tn Paris and transmitted in the following terms: *The 
Reiclisfiihrer SS has given orders that the etnigratioit of 
Jews from Germany and the occupied territories has to be 
prevented on principle/ 

In charge of Jewish affairs in Occupied France was SS 
Oberaturmnihrer Dannecker. In ig+i he drew up a 
voluminous report entitled* ^The Jewish Question in France 
and its Treatmeutp' This gave a preliminary survey of the 
problem in that country and categorically stated chat the 
final solution of the Jewish question was the objeedve of the 
SD and SlPO services who were handling the matter. 

Further sections dealt with the history of the Jews in 
France and their organization and then the report went on ^ 
to deal with the importance of a campaign against ^leading 
Jewish per5onages^ *From a study of the records coDected 
in Germany* Austria^ Czechoslovakia* and Poland** states 
the report* *it was possible to conclude that the centre of 
Judaism in Europcj and the chief lines of communication to 
overseas, must be sought in France, Realizing this* the 
ofRccs of great Jewish organizations such as the World 
Jewish Congress have been searched and sealed.^ 

A great l^nd is stated by Dannecker to exist in Prance 
between Catholicism and Judaism and as evidence of this he 
produced the results of searches made in the homes of the 
Rothschild family, Georges Mandel former Minister for the 
Ckilonies, the Press Attach^ to the British Embassy, and 
Maitres Moro-Giaiferi and Torres of the French Bar. 

Seven months later Danncckcr issued a further report 
which shows that there had been a marked speed-up m 
dealing with the Jewish problem since the first report had 
been issued. 
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The heading? of various sections of the second report bear 
mtcess to the quickening rhythm. 'Task of the SlPO and 
SD in France’—^‘Card Index of Jews’ — Trench Commisaion 
for Jewish Questions’ — The French Anti-Jewish Police’. 

These titles show that the Gestapo net was closing round 
French Jewry, that ail Jews now had police dossiers, that 
there was co-ordination on this subject between the Occupy¬ 
ing Power and Vichy and that the hated Milice had a special 
branch to deal with Jews. 

In the spring of that year the first deportations of Jews 
b^gan and all were deprived of their French nationality 
before leaving. By June, over 100,000 had been deported. 
In order to conceal their real purpose, which was forced 
labour until no longer fit for work and then the gas chamber, 
these deportations were called 'Jewbh resettlemeDf. 
Following a fiirther conference between Danneckcr and 
RSHA, new directives for the deportation of Jews from 
France were issued. In these they were merely referred to as 
‘Jewish livestock*. 

By the e nd of October 194a over 50,000 had been deported 
from the Occupied Zone, but the pace did not satisfy the 
authorities who were also anxious to include Jews from the 
Unoccupied Zone. 

At further conferences Vichy was told that most of the 
other European countries were much nearer to a final solu¬ 
tion of the Jewish problem than France was, and chat she 
must make up the leeway. The German authorities at the 
same time expressed thdr dissatisfaction at the attitude of 
Italians towards the deportation of Jews fitim that part of 
France which was under Italian Occupation. The Italians 
had indeed strongly opposed this policy and Ribbentrop 
was instructed to discuss the situation with the Duce. 

Large numbers of the Jews who were bring deported had 
been sent to Auschwitz. For a time deportation to the 
Government General bad been suspended, but it was mean¬ 
while decided that as soon as these convoys could be resumed, 
trainloads of children could also be despatched. 
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The Nazis tried by every meaiis to conceal this practice 
and to create the impression that entire families were sent 
out of France together- To further this deception they 
arranged that ad nils and children should both be included 
in the convoys in fixed proportions. 

■^is was one of their deportation instntctioiB i *Thc Jews 
arriving from the Unoccupied Zone will be mingled at 
Drancy with Jewish children now at Pithiviers and Beaune- 
la-Rolande^ so that out of a total of 700 at least 300 will be 
children. According to instructions from RSHA no trains 
con taming Jewish children only arc to leave.* 


The treatment of Jews in the Netherlands was no less 
icvere and Scys^Inquart as Reich Commissioner for Holland 
was relentless in his attitude towards them. In a speech 
made in Amsterdam early in 194^ said: ^Thejews for tia 
are not Dutch^ They arc those enemies with whom we can 
come to neither an armistice nor a peace* ^ * * We will 
beat the Jews wherever we meet them and those who join 
them must bear the consequences* The Ftihrcr has declared 
that the Jews have played their final act in Europe and they 
Aaw, therefore, played their finjil act*^ 

A series of anti-Semitic decree was then proituilgated 
subjecting all Jews to the usual humiliating disabilities^ They 
were deprived of their property rights and of their dvic 
Hberri^. They were forced to register their businesses, 
including any firm or partnership which had a predominant 
interest, and the occupation authorities could 
arbitrarily terminate the employment contract of any Jew* 
^ the above were merdy the preliminary measures 
which later enabled the German occupation authorities to 
put their programme of wholesale deportation into op>eration* 
Of a total of 140,000 Jews redding in Holland at the time 
of the Nazi invasion ova- 115,000 were deported to Poland 
where the ultimate late of the majority was never in doubt, 
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Two thousand others were sent to Buchenwald and Maut¬ 
hausen camps whence, after crematiDD, their ashes were 
despatched to their families against payment of 75 guilden* 


The Jews of Hungary suffered a similar fate. In 1944 
more than isoo,ooo Jews were rounded up and many of them 
loaded into railway trucks and sent to extermination camps. 

Accompanying the German occupying troops on their 
arriva] in Budapest was another Einsatzkommando of the 
SIPO whose task, as in the other countries in which they 
operated, was to liquidate Hungarian Je^^'S. In command 
was SS Obcrstuntibannfilhrer Adolf Aichmann, a senior 
official from RSHA. The unit airestcd aU the leaders of 
Jewish political and business circles in Hungary, together 
with journalists and all democratic and *anti-^cist^ poli¬ 
ticians. 

Of the Hungarian Jews who were sent to Auschwitz, 
children up to the age of fourtccii, people over fifty years of 
age^ the sick and those with criminal records, were trans¬ 
ported in specially marked waggons. All were sent to the 
gas chamber immediately after their arrival in the camp. 
The Commandant of Auschwitz, Rudolf Hdss, admitt^ 
putting to deafJi about 40,000 Hungarian Jew-s during the 
summer of 1944. 

This dreary catalogue of murders could be coudnued but 
it would always be the same old story. Registration* segrega¬ 
tion, humiliation, degradation, deportadon, ezploitadon, 
and exterminadoQ. These were the milestones on the road 
of suffering along which these luckless Jews made their last 
journey* 

To those who have never heard the tramp of the jackboot 
along the village street or the Gestapo knocking at thdr door; 
who have not seen fifty of their friends and neighbours shot 
in the market place as a reprisal for the ambush of a single 
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German despatch rider; whose sons and daughter3 have not 
been taken away from their homes in the dead of night and 
never seen again, to such people ail this cannot but seem 
incredible and unreal. 

The murder by the Germans of over five million^ European 
Jews constitutes the greatest crime in world history. That 
the total Jewish population of Europe was not atterminated 
is due solely to the fact that the Nazis lost the war before they 
could bring their "fmal sotntion of the Jewish question* to its 
conclusion. 


Thr mutibcT fiveri bf (he Ftokoiudd at the Nurmibef:^ Tnol* 

of Biajor Wai' CHuiuiaIs WM nx iniUjco. Of nibacqycDt ettiEHact^ One WU u 
law aa 4,5^3,000, Tlic rraJ aufdbn wiB oever be kncwiL. 
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There waj ont concentradan camp whidi in 19451 
it had been swept dtai^ of its deathly garbage^ could be 
visited by the general public. This was at Da^au^ not far 
from Munich^ and a visitor to it came away with a memory 
he could never forget. 

The only prisoners he saw there were Germans accused of 
commitdng war crimes and awaiting trial or discharge. 
Each one of these lived in comfort in a light airy cell^ had 
electric lighting* and in winter central heating* a bed* a 
table* a chair* and books. Well fed and sleek they looked, 
and on their faces was a look of slight astonishment. They 
must indeed have wondered where they were. 

Leaving the living quarters now so dean and ddy, the 
visitor crossed to the other side of the camp where the 
crematorium compotmd was situated. There, in good 
preservadon* was the whole machinery of death which for 
so long had been used to get rid of those who had dared to 
cross the Ftihrer^s path. 

Gone were the corpses which once lay in the annese wait* 
ing their turn to be burnt when the gas chamber killed more 
than the ovens could hold: gone too were the queues of 
hapless humans waiting outside in the changing room for 
their turn to enter the lethal chamber. Gone they were for 
ever; but their ghosts remained and their memories filled 
the air. 

But there* clean and rwTpt* still for aU to sec was the room 
where the victims undressed, the gas chamber itself with the 
peep-hole through which the operator watched for the last 
death agony so that he could switch on the electric fan to 
clear the air of its deathly fumes, the adjacent crematorium, 
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and the iroQ-wheeled stretchers by which the coipso were 
brought to the oven’s mouth, the httlc room where bodies 
lay piled up ceiling-high and where the marks of their feet 
could sdll be seen on the plaster walls, the machine for 
grinding bones to make them into fertilucr for the adjoining 
farm-lands, and the room where the ashes were stored. 

As the visitor passed through these rooms and surveyed the 
scene of so much suffering and tragedy, the stench of rotting 
bodia and the smell of burning flesh seemed to rise to his 
AMtiils, and as he came out into the clean fresh air and 
raised his eyes towards the heavens to clear away rbis hauat« 
ing vision of evil, what did he sec? Nailed to a pole on the 
crematorium roof, a little rustic nesting box for wild birds, 
placed there by some schizophrenic SS man. 

Then and then only was it possible to understand why the 
nation which gave the world Goethe and Beethoven, 
Sfduller and Schumann, gave it also Auschwitz and 
Ravensbrtick and Dachau. 


















APPENDIX I 


The German Soldier’s Ten Cominandments 
[Printed in every German soldier's paybookj. 

til While fighting for victory the German soldier will 
observe the rules of chivalrous warfare. Cruelties and 
senseless destruction are below his standard. 

2. Combatants will be in uniform or will wear specially 
introduced and clearly distinguishable badges. Fight- 
ing in plain clothes or without such badges is pro¬ 
hibited. 

3. No enemy who has surrendered will be killed, 
includitig partisans and spies. They will be duly 
punished by courts, 

4 - P.O.W. will not be ill-treated or insulted. While arms, 
maps, and records arc to be taken away b'oin them, 
their personal belongings will not be touched. 

5. Dum-Dum bullets arc prohibited, also no other 
bullets may be transformed into Dum-Dum. 

6. Red Cross Institutions are sacrosanct. Injuted 
enemies are to be treated in a humane way. Medical 
petsoimel and Army chaplains may not be hindered 
in the execution of their medical, or clerical activities. 

7. The civilian population is sacrosanct. No looting 
nor wanton destruction is permitted to the soldier. 
X.andmarks of historical value or buildings serving 
religious purposes, art, science, or charity are to be 
especially respected. Deliveries in kind made as well 
as services rendered by the population may only be 
claimed if ordered by superiors and only against 
compensation. 

8. Neutral territory will neither be entered nor parsed 
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over by plansj, nor shot at; it will not be ibc object of 
warlike activities of any kind. 

9. If a German soldier is made a prisoner of war he will 
icU his name and rank if he is asked for 1 l Under no 
drcumstanccs will he reveal to which unit he belonp. 
nor wUl he give any information about German 
military^ political^ and economical conditions. Neither 
promises nor threatfl may induce him to do so. 

10. Offences against the a/m matters of duty will be 
punished. Enemy offences against the principles under 
I to 8 are to be reported* Repri^ls arc only per¬ 
missible on order of higher Commands. 
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APPENDIX II 


In December 1914 a distingtiished Corami ttee^ under the 
chaJrmanship of Viscount Bryce, 0 *M., was appointed by the 
Prime htinister, Mr. Asquith, to inquire in to alleged Germaii 
outrages in Belgium and France during the opening monthi 
of the war* 

The Committee issued its Report in 1915. The members 
stated that they had come to the definite conclusion, upon 
the evidence, that in many parts of Belgium deliberate and 
sj^tcmatically organised massacres of the civil population 
had taken place, and that m the conduct of the war generally, 
both in Belgium and France^ ‘^innocent civilians, both men 
and women, were murdered in large numbers, women vio¬ 
lated, and children murdered,” 

They found that looting, house burning, and wan ton de¬ 
struction of property were ordered and countenanced by the 
officers of the German Army, where no military necessity 
could be alleged, as part of a system of icrroriration. 

There had also been frequent breaches of the rules and 
usages of war, such as the use of civilians, including women 
and children, as a shield for German troops exposed to fire, 
the killing of the wounded and prisoners, and the frequent 
abuse of the Red Cross and liMute Flag. 

Finally the Committee stated that despite the gravity of 
their conclusions, they would be doing less than their duty if 
they failed to record them as fully established by the evidence* 
‘^Murder, Imt and pillage prevailed over many parts of 
Belgium on a scale unparalleled in any war between dvilLced 
nations during the last three centuries.** 
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